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INTRODUCTION 


EAymologically the term culture is equivalent to 
cultivation. The Sanskrit term, Samskriti, is more 
significant and implies refinement. The purpose of 
cultivation is also refinement of the natural condition of 
the ground. By the various processes of cultivation the 
impurities of the soil are removed, the stone pieces an 
meta'lic dust are separated, and the overgrowths and 
weeds are uprooted. Then the pure soilis watered and 
manured in order to turn it into such a condition that 
when seeds are properly sown there will grow the desired 
crops, plants and flowers according to its full capacity, 
The capacities both mental and physical of human 
beings have been similarly developad. As the soilin all 
places does not require all the various processes of cultiva- 
tion for its preparation to grow crops, similarly the 
children of all families do not need the initial stages of 
refinement which is inherent in them. Thus culture 
primarily aims at the refinement of natural intelligence 
and capacities to its fullest growing power. It is 
revealed in the individual and social responsibilities and 
obligations spontaneously. It leads to such actions of 
individual and group uplifts as are associated with the 
sphere and field of domestic, social, political, artistic, 
scientific, literary and religious work. 

As a distinguished writer (Editor, Britain To-day, 
no, $4) puts it ‘we may think of culture in terms 
of literature or art, or social philosophy, or science, or 
morality, or religious scrupulosity. We may think of it 
as à way of living, ora standard of behaviour, or the 
ideal implicit in the conduct required in the relationship 
between citizen and citizen, man and man, state and 
state. But from whatever viewpoint we may consider 
it, it must always include (what Matthew Arnold 
described as) ‘disinterested endeavour to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and thought in the 
world, and thus to establish a current of frash and true 
ideas”. Just as the world is divided into nations and 
races, so it is divided into types of culture, each having 
its distinctive character, its esprit, its talent, its tone, 
as recognizable in a nation as in an individual. We 
may speak of Roman culture in their conception of law, 
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Grecian culture in their conception of freedom of thought, 
'Hindu culture in their religious conception of love and 
charity’. Again we speak of Bengali, Tamil or Gujarati 
culture, or of Irish or Scottish culture, emphasizing 
certain spacial feature of each, and in each case we 
think of something distinctive and individual, or we 
may speak more broaily of British culture, and more 
broadly still of European culture, and Western and 
Eastern culture, and finally of ‘modern culture, which is 
co-extensive with civilization’, 

Civilization is equivalent to Sanskrit Sabhyata which 
means the sociableness or the fitness to live ina society 
(sabha) rather than individually without the privilege of 
andobligation to other members of a society, big or small. 
The term ‘civilization’ comes from the verb ‘to civilize’ 
which is derived from the adjective ‘civil’ that is histori- 
cally connected with the ‘city’ wherein more various 
people than ina homogeneous village have to live in 
peace and prosperity. The term ‘civil’ as opposed to 
military, ecclesiastical or Political, implies the associa. 
tion of people of a non-denominational character having 
the refinement of city-bred people. The inhabitants of 
a city are generally more Tefined, better educated and 
better organized than the People living in country side 
in smal groups and hamlets, This original distincjion 
came to acquire a broader scope later on. The more 


intellectual culture, elevated moral notions, and a desire 
for material comforts. It includes material pr 
commercial and industrial developments, social liberty 
political advance, Thus it aims at maknig man 
happier, nobler, and better off than he is. Itis charac- 
terised by the success in the conquest of other people as 
well as nature, the ainnihilation of time and space, the 
expoitation of new regions on earth and such other 
progress. It results in the elevation of 4 man or people 
by organized effort. Thus the ancient Greeks and 
Romans used to regard all others as uncivilized. Simi- 
larly the Aryan conquerors of India segregated the 
original inhabitants as aborigines. On the same basis 
the modern Europeans and Americans consider the 
Asians and the peoples of other countries and islands 
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less civilized, if not altogether uncivilized. On that 
ground alone they consider themselves justified in colo- 
nization for the ostensive purpose of civilizing others 
concealing the cleverly organized exploitation. 


Thus in ordinary use the terms ‘culture’ and ‘oivili- 
gation’ have lost their distinction, In fact in general 
yocabulary they are found used almost as synonyms. 
But for an accurate and precise estimate of the culture 
and of the civilization of a race or nationit is necessary 
to recognize thejr fundamental distinction. 


As has been explained above culture would refer to 
the conditions of the mental progress while civilization 
should result in physical deed and material progress, The 
former would be associated with innate conscience and 
the latter with action. It is common knowledge that: an 
individual may think and feel a problem quite rationally 
and may actin an irrational manner. "This discrepancy 
is due to various reascns, 'lhe most obvious one is 
that thinkers and workers belong to two different топ в. 
Legislators and executive officers have different func 
tions to do. The field of work, however, would remain 
common for both. Therefore in judging the cultural 
condition and the state of civilization of a people the 
affairs concerning their family, their society, their trade 
and commerce, their politics, their religion, their arts and 
sciences, and their literature have to be examined. In his 
Discovery of India Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru has recognized 
this distinction when he says that ‘culture develops into 
& rich civilization flowering out in philosophy, literature, 
drama, art, science and mathematics’, Thu sculture is 
synonymous with moral progress, and civilization 
corresponds to material progress. Civilization is out- 
ward active form and resultant of the inward concep- 
tion of culture. Culture or moral conception is expressed 
in civilization or material progress. The condition of 
culture and the state of civilization in an individual as 
well as ina group are not, however, stationary. They 
change from age to age and from place to place, and 
frustrate an attempt at generalization. But the 
historians have classified the condition of culture 
and the state of civilization, the humanity as a whole 
has undergone in the well defined periods of its progress 
without, however, any precise specification of time and 
place, into primitive, medieval, and ideal states, 
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| In the primitive state the individuals and their 
instinotive groupings like animal herds are correctly 
éfined as ‘grossly selfish, absolutely callous and abnor- 
mally cruel’, Salfishness consists in regarding one's own 
self and ignoring others altogether. When one is grossly 
sslfish heis unableto think of even his own parents 
or children. By instinctive impulse, however, the 
mother animal remains attached to the child during 
pregnancy and a short time after birth. But ihe mutual 
natural obligation and acquaintance disappear as soon as 
the child is capable of standing on its own legs. There- 
after the mother and child may even kill each other for 


some selfish motive, Thus the grossselfishess which was 
originally an’ inactive state of the mind results into a 
positive action. The callousness is a state of the mind 
in which one developsa sort of unfeelingness like the 
hardened skin ene the power of sensation, Thus it 
results in any sort of cruelty. Cruelty lies in a disposi. 
tion of the mind which renders one inapable of imagin- 
ing or recalling the pain of sufferings inflicted upon 
others. This disposition also results in a positive action 
in inflicting pains upon others and in deriving a sort of 
pleasure thereby. hese characteristics, primarily 
indicating the mental conditions of the primitive man, 
led to the actual activities by which the primitive 
society is recognized. It was pastoral in character but 
organized agriculture and industry were unknown. 
Hunting and fishing by which the livelihood was earned 
were the chief occupations. There were no laws regula- 
ting theinstinctive union of man and woman. Supre- 
macy of cutoms prevailed in all matters. Patriarchal 
notion predominated. Personal property and rights 
were absent, might being the only right which was 
under stood and llowed both by the strong and the weak. 
Thus the individuals submitted to the family heads; 
they submitted to the tribal head and the latter to ihe 
head of the race. This verges to the modern political 
organization coerced into the patty system of govern- 
ment whereby the individual members are prevented to 
think or act freely. Sense of morality and religion was 
absent. 4A feeling of obligation to immediate forefathers 
which even the neolithic men expressed in the sepulchres 
built in memory of deceased parent, Was uuknown to 
the primitives. Th ey oppear, however, better off than 
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the palaeolithic men in manual skill and use of metals 
and fire. 


In the medieval society on the other hand religion 
became the supreme concern of life, Itis not traceable 
how this reaction came about. But the man became 
intensely religiousin every sphere of life. Marriages 
were performed for facilitating the performance of 
religious rites, Children were begotten to continue the 
ancestral worship. Food was first sacrificed to gods and 
then eaten for preservation of life. Ail resources ware 
applied in erecting colossal churches and temples. Crusades 
were led, and wars to propagate a particular religion ba- 
came sacred duties of kings and powerful rulers. In the 
name of religion all sorts of oruelties were practised. Men 
and animala were slaughtered to  propitiate deities. 
Children were sacrificed. The chastity of women was sold 
to the imaginary ‘leities and the immoral! priests. The 
church became all powerful. Monasteries and convents 
were established to coerce men, women and widows to 
live unnatural life. Тһе priesthood became too 
domineering. Their directions had to be followed by the 
agrioulturisía nnd ihe traders as wall as by the rulers 
and kings as they necame God’s earthly representatives. 
The economic and political sarfdom toot the place of 
the primitive slavery, The class and caste systems ware 
developed. The constitution of chivalry was, however, 
introduced to protect the weak and to respect women. 
But agriculture, commerce, and industry were not given 
sufficient scope to develop. Politics proper were neglectad. 
Kings were the sole owner of the land; feudal chiefs 
held chargein return for services. Thus there was no 
good government sand order in the society. Those who 
retained the primitive selfishness took advantage of 
bi disorder and built up strong statea to exploit 
others. 


A reference has to be made tothe modern society in 
passing by way of understanding an ideal society, While 
inregard to the primitiveand the medieval conditionsthere 
is a common feature noticeable all over the world, there 
is nO such general uniformity in the outlook and activities 
of the modern societies. [tis only ina vague manner 
assumed that in modern advanced societies there is no 
room for the primitive lack of consideration for 
individuals and the medieval lack of discipline, Thus 
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the present sim is to combine the sovereignty of the 
state with the liberty of the individuals. A mere policy 
has been set up to ensure for the individuals, races, 
nations, and states four freedoms, viz. freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom from fear and 
want of food and clothes, and freedom of religion. 
Obviously these are contradictory ideals. Unless it 
is assumed that there is a uniformity in human culture 
and human civilization these elements of freedom cannot 
fit well together. If all peoples of the world do not 
think in the same way no freedom of thought can be 
ensured for all. The christian missionary, the fascism, 
the socialism, the communism, the totalitarianism, etc : 
will impose its own ideals upon others, It will suppress 
others by force if they speak againstit. It will starve 
others by economic blockade. It cannot allow human 
sacrifice, for instance, in the name of religion, In the 
name of personal freedom if you do not care for the 
chastity and sacredness of union between sexes 
there would be no difference between man and beast. 
Tf in the name of free trade and commerce you 
rob, exploit and starve others you ara as selfish as 
callous, and as cruel as the primitives. If you allow 
free practice of various religious customs your own 
faith or fanaticism cannot prosper. Andif all peoples 
living side by side are allowed to have their own freedom 
of thought and action there can be no society, The 
free animals of the jungles have never prosperad. ‘I'he 
survival of the fittest isan inconvenient truth. Thus 
the modernism results in materialism in place of 
spiritualism of the medieval and fatalism of the 
rimitive age. The scientific discoveries and the 
inductive and experitnental method, devoid of asouni 
faith in the continuance of the present life, have been 
rendering this modern materialism intractable. For, 
the mania for progress means the destruction of the 
weak and survival of the fittest atthe cost of others. 
The anachronism in the modern ontlook is obvious, 


There is à sharp and reasonable difference of opinion 
regarding the ideal condition of culture and civilization. 
Theres is no consensus of the idealas well as the means 
by which an agreed ideal may be aimed at. The 
parliamentary form of government has proved a failure 
in combining the sovereignty of thestute with the liberty 
of the individuals. This system can never ensure for all 
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the freedom of thought, speech s nd action, and thefree lom 
from fear and wautof fool and clothes.  Àn experimentis 
being made by the communists to replace this unstu+ess- 
ful system by providing equa! opportunities to all to 
developand denying special facilities to the privileged 
few. The anachronism of this system lies in the fact that 
the organized might of a people may only enforce the 
equalization of inherited or accumulated wealth but it 
cannot squalize the God's gift and inborn qualities of 
individuals by merely providing equal opportunities to 
all the members oí a locality. You oan provide necessary 
food, clothes, residence either directly or through salary 
to all irrespective of their services to the society and 
their callings and professions; youcan never educate 
them allin the same or similar schools. But despite all 
these factors and elements of equalization the inborn 
aptitude, if not the unknown destiny, may lift up one 
brother or sister and drag down the other. Thus a 
problem has arisen regarding a man’s relation to his 
society. The question is whether it should be deter- 
mi ‘by his right and not by his services’. Acoording 
to one ideal ‘all a man should demand is a fair field and 
no favour, so that he can count on rising to the level to 
which his abilities and his attainments entitle him’. 
According to the other ideal it is assumed that ‘a man 
has aright to a comfortable living in virtue of his mere 
existence and without regard to any return he may 
make to the society with the corollaries thatthe majority 
have a right to commandeer unusual ability and exact 
special service from it, and that no man may receive 
more than a fixed maximum reward. There can, how- 
ever, be no question asto which of these two ideals is 
‘more stimulating to the development of intelligence, 
or more acceptable to plain self-respect’. 


The Hindu civilization has ascribed this discrepancy 
between man and man born and brought up without 
partiality to the destiny or the consequences of one’s 
own action insome previous birth. This destiny, it is 
further assumed, can be altered only by the Almighty 
God if He is propitiated by our worship and prayer 
and good deads. In any case an individual can build 
пр а better destiny for the future by doing better in the 
present birth, The Sanskrit culture has been founded 
upon such a belief. This philosophy of life has the 
advantage of offering an explanation of the otherwise 
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. obscure contradictions and inoongruities of human life. 
It reconciles the individual to his personal disadvantages 
and inferiority complex. But it encourages all to 
improve their lot by personal efforts and to build upa 
better future. Thus it transcends the primitive fatalism 
and ensures the social discipline which was lacking in 
medieval time and which is aimed at by the modern 
society, It has, further, assumed the ideal and original 
equality of all human beings inheriting the progeny of 
the same God despite their class and oaste differences, 
and it has prescribed for the achievement of equalization 
in the fulness of time, and to endeavour in aocordance 
with the laws formulated by theseerstosuitihe inequality 
of individuals at birth and theirgroup needs, The apparent 
partialities in domestic, social, commercial, political and 
moral and spiritual laws are intended to provide greater 
facilities to improve through the limitation of one’s 
birth, There appears to have been no organized policy 
to'exploit and keep suppressed the inferior groups as 
is being practised ruthlesslv by the modern civiliaztion. 
In fact if there is a real parental honesty in providing 
a restricted scope for gradual and steady development 
the children improve quicker rather than in getting the 
greater scope which is suitable for the adult. A subaltern 
would be a better commander-in-chief of an army if 
he gradually rises in rank. A woman would be a better 
judge of a children court if she learns her own duties 
as mother and is initiated to the principles of laws, 

The Hindu legislators recognized these facts and 
formulated their laws for economic security of the family, 
community, society, and for agriculture, industry, trade 
and commerce, for kings and rulers, and for moral and 
spiritual advancement. ‘The sim of this small treatise ig 
a rational and impartial examination of these laws and 
natural conclusions therefrom regarding our inherent 
culture and civilization. Herein an honest effort has been 
made ‘to be quite certain of our data, to present the 
monumental record exactly as it now exists and to 
interpret it faithfully and literally’. | 

The rational interpretation of the data discussed 
in the chapters of this volume may justify the logical 
conclusions concerning the moral and material progrese 
the Hindus made for the first time in the world. Tt 
should be clear that from the remotest past India has 
been undersiood as a geographical unit, ‘The daily 
utterance in one breath by all Indians of the famous 
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seven rivers covering the whole of India, viz, Gangi, 
Yamuna, '30odavari, Sarasvati, Narmada; Sindhu (Indus) 
and Kaveri, and of the seven sacred cities, vizs 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (Hardwar), Kai (Banaras), 
Kanchi (Conjevaram), Avantika (Ujjain) and Dvaravati 
(Dwarka) reminds the people of their fundamental 
unity in India, 


The codification of marriage laws, which distin. 
guish men from beasts, was first made in Sanskrit 
treatises. It is clear therefrom that the grown up 
young men and girls could choose their partners and 
marry with ihe consent of their parents. ‘There was 
healthy freedom for the women. Girls were educated 
like the boys. They had the rights of sharing with 
their husbands all religious and social functions,? 
Ghoshs, Aputi, Lopimudra, Viévabari and others are 
credited with the composition of Vedic hymns. Gàrgi 
and Maitrey! took part in philosophical disoussions 
publicly with their learned husband,thesage Yajaavalkya, 
The family life was well organized. ‘The obligation and 
privileges of husband and wife were of high order. The 
sacraments were predominantly the parental duties 
towards the children until the latter were married and 
settled in life to carry out the domestic duties, upon 
which the stability and progress of the whole soolety - 
depended. lhaereafter having finished all responsibilities 
and service to the society one could reside in the 
quietness of the forest to reflest on spiritual truths in 
solitude, and lastly prepare for a peaceful death by un- 
interrupted contemplation of God through complete 
remunication of all worldly affairs. 

i The preliminary report of the U.N. Beoretary.General on 
the Status of Women in Family Law covers such subjevts as 
marriage, divoros, personal relations between spouses and between 
parents and ohildren. It inolades such information as the following: 

Legal Ago for Marriage: In many countries, the legal age 
for marriage is as low as 14 for men and 13 for women. Among 
them are Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cubs, [ouador, Southern 
Rhodesia, (reland (for Catholics) and Australia and New Zealand, 
In Сова Rioa the age for both parties is 15, whiie in Nicaragua 
it is 15 for men and 14 for women. The. highest legal ages 
reported are 31 for men and 18 for women. These obtain in 
such cold countries aa Denmark and Sweden and in some states of 
the United Statoa, 

Divorce and Separation: Here the report cites many widely 
differing practicea, For examplo, in South Africa, a divorced 
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- "The material progress made in Indis regarding 
the fundamental. needs of a civilized life in respect 
of food, clothes and ornaments, snd dwelling houses 
and furniture was unique. Even from the period of 
Mahenjodaro (В. О. 3250—2750) and especially in the 
Vedic period (B. C. 2500—100') almost all the modern 
Processes of agriculture and mineralogy for the 
production of raw materials were well understood and 
scientifically put into practice. These raw materials 
were converted into consumers’ goods by organized 
labour and capital. The industrial progress of the 
Hindus was not a mean achievement. 


The science of medicine anl surgery was first 
made in India, and the western world, even incluling 
Greece, borrowed many of our discoveries in these 
sciences as well as in geometry, algebra, arithmetic, 


wife can olaim oo alimony even when she ie the innocent 
party. In Sweden, on the other band, the husband must pay his 
divoroad wife and her children on allowangs, unless she has 
her own iIncoma or is capable of earning her own living. 
In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, women may petition 
for separation and divorce on more grounds than those available 
to men: Buat in Iran o man may divorce his wife ‘on whatever 
grounds he ohooses,” whereas a woman may take action only in 
the case of insanity or impotence. 


The survey cites several countries where women enjoy 
marilal equality. Among these are the USSR where ‘both 
spouses have equal status in their personal relations, inolwiling 
choice of residence’; Czechoslovakia, Poland and Roumania, where 
‘any Incapacity attached to married women has been abolished"; 
and Yugoslavia, which ‘has established full equality of husband 
and wife. The wife has the right to choose which family 
name she wante to use after marriage—her own or that of her 
husband’, The report desls with the legal relationship between 
parents and their legitimate and illegitimate children. These, 
it finds, differ sharply in the two categories. 'Most legal &yatems 
recognize more readily the relationship of the (iliegitimate) child 
to his mother and, apparently in the interest of the legitimate 
ohild, are reluctant to do the same in the father's case, In some 
countries, even if the father wishes to acknowledge his relationship 
with the child, the mother’s consent is negessary and she retains 
her rights over the child’, In Sweden, a divorced wife may be 
compelled by law to pay her foriner husband an allowance if he ijs 
in need and unable to work. In thaSoviet Union, the institution 
of betrothal does not exist, In Brazil married women, as long as 
the marital tie exists, are placed with respect to. legal capacity on 
the same footing as minors. 
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astronomy and chemistry. The professional healers 
of diseases are mentioned in the Rigveda. A section 
of the Atharvaveda is named as Ayurveda (science of 
healing) King Asoka (3rd century B.O.) built for the 
first time in the world hospitals for men and animals. 
Charaka and Su£ruta of the 4th century B. C. mentioned 
numerous treatises and authors of medicine and surgery. 
Medical science was properly taught at the University 
of Taxila where physicians from various countries 
used to assemble. Decisions of all those medical 
associations were recorded by Charaka. Anatomy and 
embriology were taught. All kinds of diseases and 
their cure by medicine and surgery have been thoroughly 
dealt with, Chemical analysis of organic and inorganic 
things developed. Preparation of colours is also discus- 
sed. The progress made in medical treatment is 
remarkable. The Rigveda (1-115) mentions the use of 
aniron leg as a substitute for the limb lost in a battle. 
The Mahabharata refers to antidotes for the snake-bite 
of king Parikshita (Adi Parva, Ohap. 42), and surgical 
appliances to treat the wounds of Bhishma (Bhishma 
Parva, Chap. 121, verses 5745-5750). The Bhojapra- 
bandha refers to anaesthetic by inhalation before 
surgical operations. Asoka’s Rock Inscription (Hdiot 11) 
refers to manufacture of medicines and hospitals for 
men and beasts. Accounts of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang 
as given in Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western 
World (Vol. I pp. 165, (38, 214; Vol 1I. pp. 188, 303) also 
mention charitable Institutions such as hospitals, 
dispensaries and Pupyaéala (charity houses). The ancient 
tradition continues this day ard the Hindu system of 
medicine is still being practised with wonde success 
in curing some diseases, ‘Anatomy and surgery began to 
decline during the Buddhist pariod and were lost during 
the Muslim rule.’ Ofthe two of our great medical authori- 
ties, Charaka and Suéruta, the latter who was a surgeon 
of great repute, says (Sitra-sthina, chap. xii) that ‘of 
all cutting instruments and their substitutes, caustics 
(on vegetable alkalies) are the most important 
because by means of them deep and superficial incisions 
and acarifications may be made and derangement of the 
three humours (air, bile and phlegm) may be rectified,’ 
but “with regard to surgical treatment, actual cautery 
is superior to caustics, because the diseases treated with 
the actual cautery do not reappear and because it can 
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cure diseases incurable by medicines, instruments and 
caustics.” Buddha, however, prohibited the use of 
lancet for treatment of fistula-in-ano and the use of 
clysters also although he allowed the surgical treatment 
of birds by knife (Mahavagga, vi, 144-5), The instruments 
are classified under several heads, viz., Yantra (blunt ins- 
truments), Swastika (cruciform), Sandarhéa (pincher like), 
Tala (pick-lock-like), Nadi (tubular), Salaka (rod shaped), 
Upayantra (accessory), Sa‘tras (sharp), and Anu.iastras 
(substitutes for sharp instruments)..The blunt instruments 
are subdivited into 101 varieties and the sharp into 20 
kinds by Suéruta. Harita mentions 12 blunt, 19 sharp and 
4 Prabandhas necessary for the operations of extraction 
of arrows and other foreign bodies. Vagbhata 'I mentions 
115 blunts and 26 sharp instruments. For treatments 
of elephants, Palakapya mentions ten varieties of sharp 
instruments. 


Hospital buildings and PHP are fully 
described in the Oharaka Sainhita (1. XV. and XII. v. 45). 
The building must be strong and spacious, well ventilated, 
surrounding scenery being pleasing ‘but free from 
draughts and smoke and dust, nor exposed to glare and 
the sun. There must be additional grounds for privy, 
bath-room and kitchen. Suéruta (Lxix) directs 
specially built rooms for surgical patients operated 
upon for diseases like inflammatory swelling, wounds, 
etc., which should be situated in healthy locality free 
from draughts and the sun; the bed should be soft, 
spacious and well arranged anl properly furnished and 
comfortable. The patient should have dear friends 
whose sweet Company and wor Is may relieve the pain and 
cheer up by pleasant stories. Charaka describes similarly 
the lying-in-room in wooded grounds of auspicious 
colour, taste and smell. There should be provided ‘for 
the pregnant woman sufficient clothes, liniments and 
covers which should be frequently changed, washed and 
disinfected. The nursing room for the newly born 
child should be spacious, beautiful, full of light, well 
ventilated but free from draughts, beasts of prey, 
animals with fungs, mice and insects. The beddings, 
seots and covers should be comfortable according to 
the season. The child's bed, covers and sheets should 
be soft, light, pure and scented, and free from sweat, 
dirt, worms and bugs, an! urine and faeces. The soiled 
coverings should be well washed, and beddings well 
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purified with steam and thoroughly dried up. A variety 
of toys to please the child should be at hand and be 
coloured, light, musical, beautiful and must not be 
sharp, pointed or of such slope and size as may be put 
into the child’s mouth or may terrify (Charaka, iv, 
viii). The servants and nurses should, in all casas of 
patients, be good, virtuous, pure, fond, clever, generous, 
well trained for nursing, skilful, able to cock diets, 

nister a bath, trained in raising and moving the 
patient, dexterous in bed-making, managing, ani com. 
pounding medicines, and not unwilling in cleaning wounds, 
and touching urine, blood, and soil,’ ete. Dispensaries are 
stated by Suéruta (I. xxxvii) to be built in a clean locality 
and the ‘medicines should be kept in burnt éarthen pots 
arranged on planks supported by stakes or pins, and in 
pieces of cloth, wooden pots and Saaku (kilaka)’. Physicians 
‘should collect and classify medicines, and with them 
prepate external applications, infusions, oils, ghea, and 
syrups’. Medicines should be nsed singly and also in com- 
binations according to the nature of the disease and the 
extent of the derangement of the humours (I. xxxviii). 
Medicines of spacial socientifis interest are the 
anaesthetics usol to produce insensibility £o pain. Both 
Charaka and Suíruta mention the use of wine to proiuoa 
insensibility before an operation. Susrita says (L xvii) 
that ‘the patient who has been fed does not faint, 
and he whois rendered intoxicated doas not fea) the 
pain of an operation’. The inhaling of fumes of burning 
the Indian hemp as an anaesthetic was also in vogue. 
Before a cranial operation performed on king Bhoja 
(about 927 A.D.) he was rendered unconscious by a 
drug significantly calle4 Sammohini(producer ofuncons. 
ciousness) and he regained consciousness after the 
operation by the use of another drag calle! Sanjivani 
(restorer of life). 


Our achievements in surgery and medicines alike 
were unique. It is well known that the medical treatises 
of Charaka, Suiruta and Maádhava were translate into 
Arabic (Sth century A.D).  *The modern medical 
science of the West is principally based on tha Grevian 
system as preserved in the books of the Arabian 
authors and so inlirectly depenis for some particulars 
at least upon the Indian system." 


Atyabhatta (5th century A. D.) for the first time 
discovered the distinction between day and night caused 
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by the rotation of the earth. Bhaskaracharya (12th 
century) discovered the centre of gravity causing the 
fall of heavy things towards the earth long before 
Newton (17th century) found it in Europe. The relation 
between the sun and the moon and the earth, and other 
planets and the stars, the causes of eclipses and the 
ebb tide and flow tide were also discovered first in 
India. Arithmetic and Algebra are chiefly the first 
discoveries of the Hindu Mathematicians. The numbers 
1109 and the zero (fünya) were discovered here and 
вртова to Arabia and European countries. Aryabhatta, 
Bhiskaricharya, and Brahmagupta solved such problems 
of Algebra as came to be known in Europe not 
before the ith and ith centuries. Baudhayana and 
Apastamba (2nd century, B. C.) dealt with geometrical 
theorems and showed how to draw a square equal 
toa triangle, and a circle equal in area of a square. 
In trigonometry the Hindus discovered the sine, co-sine. 
and versed sine long before it was found out in Europe 
in the 16th century by Briggs. Bhaskaracharya explained 
the method to find the length of sides of equilateral and 
equiangular figures of 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 and 9 sides drawn 
within a circle in comparison with its diameter. 


In architecture, sculpture, and painting India 
reached for the first time a place of honour in the 
whole world. The city, buildings, and tanks, etc, of 
Mahenjodaro (3250 B.C.) are unique in the science 
of building, The Kailàa temple at Ellora is a real 
wonder of the world. Mount Abu presents unique 
construction. in white marble. No colossal single 
structure like Bara Budur (Bhüdhara or mountain) 
exists any where else in the world. Sanchi gate exhibits 
a unique achievement. The arts of Karle cave can 
hardly be seen any where else. The iron pillar 
near Delhi has proved what the Hindus could do even 
in metal Colossal images of Jina and Buddha are 
indeed bold construction. Sculptures of the Gupta age, 
carving all objects and ideas, have no purallel anywhere 
else. Technical perfection and artistic achievements 
of the Ajanta cave paintings (of 690 A, x could ba 
attempted in Italy after 800 years in 1400 A. D. 


Indian made goods were also exported to Insulindia 
comprising China, Japan, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, 
Siam, Burma, Oseylon and other islands, Indian 
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exports penetrated to Serinilia of central Asia also. 
There were ample facilities for transport by land routes 
and sea routes. From the Vedic time the knowledge of 
writing and use of coins as medium of exchange were in 
vogue. Thus the colonization of Hinlus advanced butthere 
was uo policy of exploitation. Hinduism and Buddhism 
thus spread far ani wile Kings like Chandragupta 
and Asoka of the Maurya dynasty, aod Samudragipta 
and Ohandragupta LC of the Gupta dynasty built up an 
allIndia empire But all of them maintained the 
sovereignty of the state harmoniously along with tha 
libarty of the individuals. Буд in ths Vedic tims 
there were representative assembly anl councils whose 
majority votes were binding upon the ruler. Confilera- 
tion of independant states was extant during the times 
of the Buddia, the Ramayana, ani ths Mahabhirata. 
There has been no country in the world whose ruler 
deolared the policy of his administration in words of 
immortal signilicance—if IL oppress and exploit the 
subjects may | be deprived of all the fruits of my good 
deadsin this life, next life, and deaceniants,” There 
was no prince like Buddha in any other country who 
renounced the kingdom, young wife and newly born 
-gon in order to seek remedy to prevent the miseries 
of want ani privation, ant death and iafirmity of ths 
subjects. Thsre was no king like Asoka who gave up 
the idea of conquest after seeing tae miseries of tha 
people of Kalinga resulting from the bloody war. 

In spiritualism and philosophical ideal India still 
continues to be the leader of world thought No where 
else one oan find such noble atsitule as tha following :— 
‘God is the only and same destination for all of differant 
tastes, and ways and means as all the rivers aim to 
reach the same ocean (ruchinim vaiehitryal riju kugila 
nanipathayushan nrinad oko gamyas уаш Asi payasam 
argava iva) No where else ia the world tha spiritual 
teacher has asked the disciples to follow only those 
of his own qualities which are really good, not others 
(yini asmakah sucharitagi tani буауа цразуапі па 
itaraii) and to do only those which are blameless (yani 
anavadyani karmani tani sevitayyani na itarani), No 
philosopher like Pataijali ever deolared—'one can attain 
salvation through the prayer of his own choice (yatha- 
bhimatadhyanaiva). Kapila the author of the Simahya 
system, though atheist, yes was esteemed as Gud. No 
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where else one canfind an instance like that of the 
Buddha having been included as one of the incarnations 
of God though he had opposed the orthodox Vedic religion. 
Tn literature the achivements of the Hindus were ` 
the highest and the earliest. No literature like the 
Vedas (D. (C. 2500-1000) developed anywhere in the 
world. The Brahmana class of Vedic literature gave 
rise to the Upanishads which contain unique philo- 
sophical thoughts, and what is known as the limbs of 
the Veda, viz, phonology (siksha), laws of sacrifices, 
domestic life and political administration, lexicons, 
rules of metres, astronomy, and grammar. These 
helped a quick development of the classical literature. 
Опе of the epics, the Mahabharata of 1,060,000 verses is 
. eight times of Homer's two epics (Iliad and Odesy) 
put together. Тһе Ramayaca gave rise to the poetic 
literature of Asvaghosha, Kalidisas, Bharavi, Màeha and 
many others. Bhisa wrote a series of plays in the 
dth century B.O. whieh. reached the highest dəvelop- 
ment in the dramas of Kalidasa and his successors. 
There are numerous novels, and story books and lyrical 
poems, There are treatises on dramaturgy, poetics, 
Kamasastra, Vastusastra, Arthasastra and Dharmasistra. 
Pali and Prakrit literature of the Buddhists and 
Jainas are also varied and extensive. 


Such a unique development in literatura, science 
and arts was possible owing to the extraordinary 
facilities for learning and teaching of all the known 
subjects. ‘he universities at Taxila, Ujjain, Amaravati, 
Nalanda, Kashi, Kanchi, Vikramasila, Madura, Vallabhi 
and other places were well organized and well equipped 
institutions, The Chinese pilgrim scholar, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, has recorded that at Nalanda University 10,000 
students were provided with residence, beddings, clothes, 
food, atd free medical treatment in addition to books 
and teaching. Isthere any such University anywhere 


inthe modern world which is so proud of its develop- 
ment over the past, 

This brief outline may help in indicating the secret 
of so much success in Hindu life of the pasi It is true 
that Hindu life was essentially religious but at the 
Эъше wine if Was adtive. The Vedas taught us to 
pertutin tae prescribed duties like: well trainad soldiers. 
Fue iai and behef in uol and in the immortality 
ші эшш thus developed. the eifigaoy of one's effort 
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was thus instilled in our mind. Action and thought, and 
optimism developed side by side. The inequalities 
between man and man, and between man and womandid 
not upset the equilibrium of Hindu society. This may 
follow from the interpretation attempted in the chapters 
of this volume. 


As we have commenced our journey towards our 
own self government we should not ignore our long past. 
Pandit Nehru has truly declared that “the pastis ever 
with us, and all that we are and that we have comes 
from the past. We are its products and we live 
immersed in it. Not to understand and feel it as some- 
thing living with usis not to understand the present, 
To combine it with the present and extend it to the 
future, to break from it where it cannot be united, to 
make all this the pulsating and vibrating material for 
thought and action—that is life. All the long past of the 
individual, even of the race, has prepared the back 
ground for that psychological moment of action. All 
the racial memories, influences of heredity and environ- 
ment and training, subconscious urges, thoughts and 
dreams and actions from infancy and childhood onwards, 
in their. curious and tremendous mix-up inevitably 
drive to that new action which again becomes yet 
another factor in inflaencing the future". It is true 
that the past is 'unaffectel by the storms and uplieavals 
of the present’, but ‘it maintains its dignity and repose 
and tempts the troubled spirit and tortured mind to seek 
shelter in its vaulted catacombs. There is peace and 
security and one may even sense a spiritual quality. 
With the past, the present and the future are inextricably 
intertwinel It is tothe benefit of those to recall past 
history who have got a past which makes us proud and 
hopeful for the future’, (Discovery of India, pp. 3, 10). 


About the antiquity of Indian civilization no discu- 
ssion is required. In human history no civilization can 
claim à greater antiquity than the civilization that 
developed on the banks of the Nile, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and the Indus and the Ganges. The Egyptian 
calender commencing in 42441 B. C. indicates the starting 
point of the Egypiian civilisation at 69J0 B, Q. according 
to Gordoa Childer, and at 90J00 B. O. according to the New 
Light on the most ancient East (p. 12-13). Of the 
cultural periods of Mesopotamia, Vir the Obeid, Uruk 


be 
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Jemdih Nasr, the earliest is dated at about 3000 B.C. 
The beginning of Indian civilisation can be safely dated 
between B. C. 5000 and 6000. “Herein indeed was laid 
down the foundation of our domestic, economic, 
political and spiritual life. Here took place for the first 
time the cultivation of plants, the domestication of 
animals, the invention of the ploughs and the wheel, 
the development of pottery ani metallurgy, the advent 
of writing, the making of textile and other factors of 
civilisation. The city and village life developed side by 
side. Every material thing invented since could 
disappear from the world” as stated by Peaniman in his 
Origin of Civilisation “but the good life would still be 
possible" (Antiquity, June, 1925, p, 96). 

Our past achievements are traly the Glories of 
India, ind culture and civilization as interpretel here 
will justify the title and planof the present volume. 
it may also be claimed that no other single extant 
volume will supply a more compact ani correct survey of 
the subjects in such a small space. It has developel out 
of the writers booklet Elemen!s of Hindu culture ani 
Sanskrit civilization published in an incomplete form in 
1939 hurriedly owing to the outbreak of World War IL 
In this new and enlarged volumeafull chapter(V11)isaided 
containing a short survey of the Indian literature in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, which is the main souroe of 
information for the earlier chapters. This survey 
is mainly based on the standard and elaborate historias of 
literature by A.A. Maodonell, A. B. Keith, M. Winteaity 
апі Пг. В. О. Law, to whom I take this opportanity 
to acknowledge my gratitule. Oarpter V, dealing 
with the Basic Arts of Architecture, Soulpjure and 
Painting, is based largely on the archagological deserip- 
tion of the threa great authoritiss, viz. James Fergasson, 
Zrofessor J. Ph. Vogeland Mr. Perci Brown t» whom 
the writer’s indebtedness is gratefully acknowledged. 
Chapter [V on practical sciencas of medicine, surgery, 
chemistry, astronomy an‘ mathematics, erc, has been 
enriched by a reference to the notable contributions in 
Bengalt by the scientist-politician Dr. P. G, Ghosh. I 
have also quots»d certain thoughtful extracts from the 
Discovery of India by Paniit Jawaharlal Naru and from 
the Homo Sapiens by the Most Hon'ble tha Marquis. of 
Zetland. .1 expact these references and quotations will 
inspire the readers as much as they have dose ihe writer. 
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An apology has, however, to be added with regret 
for various defects with which no other among numerous 
works of the writer has been published. The printer’s 
devil has done havoc to such an extent that no useful 
list of the errors was possible to be made, The press 
which was supplied with paper and an advance fcr 
new types when it undertook the work on May 34, 1949, 
lingered on for thres years. During the first two years 
pages 1-120 only were indifferently printed, of which the 
proofs were corrected by Shri K. B: Banerji who in 
disgust gave up the job thereafter. When the writer 
himself took up the proof-correction from page 121, 
it became clear that the press was not equipped for the 
work. The problem for the writer then arose whether 
the press should be changed or he should await with 
patience, and the fruits of his strenuous labour for years 
should be made available, even with all such defects, 
to the public who had evinced a keen interest in its 
first already exhausted edition and also in the portions 
of this revised and enlarged edition published from time 
to time in several widely read magazines. Friends and 
admirers insisted by pointing out the fact that readers 
of several Indian daily papers are used to getting 
acquainted withthe contents despite printing defects, 
much like a species of swans sucking milk out of a 
quantity of water mixed with genuine milk, which is 
x common spectacle among the milk-men as well as all 
other adulterants of food materials in our present India 
of absolute freedom. With this expectation this 
unfortunate publication is reluctantly released from its 
imprisonment in the press ns a long awaited promising 
child despite all its enforced deformities. Should it, 
however, be received with an indulgence at our 
educational institutions also whete such subjects sbould 
be compulsorily taught and freely discussed if under 
the spell of secularism India, like Turkey of the past, 
is not destined to lose its identity in the world 
civilization and become completely denationalized. If 
the mere cost of its publication at which this volume is 
priced be realised quickly a better print in English and a 
Hindi version may, however, come out before long. 

I haveto acknowledge with gratitude the assistance 
from several friends andsympathizers. But forthe tactful 
manipulation by a distinguished pupil friend, Shri S.N. 
M. Tripathi, M.A., I. A. &, who was. fortunately for me 
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and many others posted here for a short period as the 
District Magistrate, and without theuseful advice Ireceiv- 
ed from a senior advocate of Allahabad High Court, 
Shri P. M. Varma, M.A., LL.B., and from a distinguished 
journalist friend, the late lamented R. Saigal, I might 
have been involved in the meshes of a prolonged litiga- 
tion. Shri Madan Mohan Nagar, M. A., a pupil-friend and 
the curator of Lucknow Provincial Museum, supplied 
photographs for illustrations of Ohapter VI on 
Basio Arts, which he himself revised, Professor K. A. 
Bubrahmaniya Iyer M.A., of Lucknow University, gava me 
the benefit of his vast learning in revising Chapter ҮП оп 
the history of literature in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 
The learned librarian, Shri B. N. Banerji, M.A., corrected 
the typed script, and assisted his brother Shri К.В. Banerii 
in correcting the proofs of the first 120 pages. The former 
is a life long pupil friend, and the latter is also conversant 
with Sanskrit texts on which our sacramentsandsa Iificas 
(Chapter I) ara based, They spared no pains in assisting 
ms even in my dealing with the press, Another 
successful pupil, Shri Kashinath Dikshit, M.A., I. P., 
read for his own examinations the typed copy and put 
in the diacritical marks. Shri Ram Shankar Dwivedi, 
M.A., and Shri Jai Prakash srivastava, M.A., two most 
devoted pupil friends, readilz took all sorts of troubles 
' in bringing out this volume, Another pupil, Shri Hama 
Datta Shukla, M.A., and his learned father Pandit Devi 
Datta Shukla, who recommended the Press,and Raj Vaidya 
ShriSakticharan Roy who is immensely interested in the 
preservation of our Sanatana Dharma, tried in vain to 
expedite the printing but have earned my gratitude. 
Another young friend, Shri Narendra Saigal, B. A., the 
proprietor of the Karmayosi Press, gave me the benefit of 
his expert knowledge of pnblication of books in these 
difficult days of scarcity and high prices of all materials. 
Similarly Shri H. P. Ghosh, thə manager of the Indian 
Press, Lid., assistel me readily by printing the plates and 
ihe jacket, and making arra ngeme:t for the binding. 
I shall ever remain grateful to all these friends. 


ALLAHABAD 


May 19, 1952 
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ОПАРТЕК 1 


FAMILY LIFE OF SACRAMENTS AND 
SACKIFICES : 


Marriage 


The sexes instinctively unite. ‘This natural and 
necessary union among men and women is known as 
marriage when it is legalised 1n some recognised form. 
Thus normally no question of disunion от disagreement, 
no squabble of divorce should even arise if the unton is 
correctly formed, The cdénsummate sex-union, known 
аз блата in Sanskrit, in which the mighty spirit of 
divine love bursts all bonds and bounds of physico-sensual 
life, stands forth in all its glory and transforms life to its 
sweetest immortal essence. 


Thus in Hindu mythology the natural conjucality 
of the self created Syayambhuva and Satarapa (lit. of 
hunlrel beautiful forms) ooming into existence as a 
couple illustrates a general principle of life. Similarly 
Sivitri is an ittegral emanation of Brahma and their 
union is natural, Svahi represents the inner igneous 
power of Agni (fire god) and so they are a permanent 

air, V rugi is the liquid flowing force springing up 
rom ihe ocean depths of the heart of ihe presiding deity 
Varua of the ocean, and so they are found in an eternal 
wedlock. Viyavi is the female form assumed by the 
sweet anl soothing power of breeze that resides in the 
tempestuous power of ihe wind as the wind god Viyu 
unites with Vayavi. Manmatha (lit churned from the 
mind) is the divinity of love in its sensuous aspects and 
he is mated with Rati, the feminine spirit of sweat and 
serene enjoyment. The Prd@jipatis or the fathers and 
ancestors of all beings have all their feminine counter- 
parts of life, finely fitted in unto their nature, character 
and disposition, Thus Marichi is united with Kal, 
Atri with Anusiy?, Angiras with éraddha, Pulastya | 
with Havirbha, Pulaha with Gati, Kratu with Kriy: 
Bhrigu with Khyiti, Vasishiha with Arundhati, a 
Atharva with Sinti. Kaiyapa begot on Aditi. Indra 
and other gods brougat forth by ten other consorts differ- 
ent lines of progeny. Indra got Sachi as his queen, | 
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Daksha Prajapati got Prasuti for his wife by whom he 
got twenty-seven siars as his daughters. 

“The oreator or active god lives a life of love and 
beauty. His life and loveliness are not abstract ideas. 
The philosophers only relegate Him io an empty absirac- 
tion of power and wisdom, justice and iruth. This is 
also the christinn conception of an asexual life of the 
Diving Being with the shining company of sexless 
attendants, argels, arch angels, seraphs, cherubs, throne, 
virtues, powers, dominations determined by the monastic 
ideas of religion. 


At the root of the growth of a family is the union 
between the mate andthe female. By a natural instinct, 
the sexes unite and expand, Thereby the continuity of 
race or species is maintained. By a great irgenuity of 
the creator this instinctive union is associated with a 
unique sexual pleasure and mertal happiness. Tt also 
ensures the fullest growih and self realization of the 
males aud females through their children. 

The degree of cultural progress in this union uf 
sexes depends upon the amount of responsibility freely 
recognised by the father and the mother towards each 
other as well as towards the children born of such union 
„о counteract the possibility of shirking this free recogni- 
‘ion and assumption of responsibility as also to regularise 
‘he ution marriage-laws were made by all civilized socie- 
‘ies. ‘These laws may be mere customs as among the pri- 
*midves whose motive was selfish and the method was the 
might as right. The marriage-laws in medieval society 
were intended to advance the religious bias and ignored 
tlie social discipline and the individual and material good, 
The advanced modern societies by way of combining 
individual liberty with the social discipline have form. 
ulated contradictory laws. The contradictions are due 
to ignoring the natural laws whereby the females suffer 
in bearing the child and getting old quicker and also ignor- 
img the moral and spiritual good in addition to social 
discipline which accrues from not only sexual purity but 
an all round and everlasting chastity, Thus the marriage- 
laws may aim at mere personal and sensual satisfaction 
læ purely social good and national advantages, or at a 
spiritual progress which is facilitated when the male 


1 Vide ‘Sex İn celestial life’ by K, Saha Kalyan Kalpataru 
Val, X11, No, 4, April, 1940 pp. 418-23 е alyiņ Kalp ' 
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and the female unite in a complete unit and reach the 
human growth and the salvation, | 


Such a marriage is considered as a sacrament 
(sninskara, lit. refinement) among the Hindus, Among 
the Muslims, Christians and other sects marriage is 
treated as a contract and as such it is to be registered 
for a recognition and protection by the state laws of 
the land, In such & contractual union màn and woman 
are much like the partner of a joint business firm and 
have the option of separating under certain circumstances, 
The Hindu marriage being a spiritual union of man and 
woman needs no registration and permits of no separa- 
tion. The union is not only lifelong but itis assumed 
to last even after one's death, Another fundamental 
feature of the Hindu marriage is that the nuptial ceremo- 
nies bind a man and a woman into a complete being of 
which one half is man and the other half woman! This 
romantic idealis physically represented in the Ardha- 
Narigwara image of God Siva and Pirvati. Such a 
complete unity develops in modern successful marriage 
also. But from the view point of culture there can be 
no higher ideal of marriage than what is aimed at by 
the Hindu system. 


а All the eight forms of Hindu marriage, which 
incidentally cover all the possible forms of union between 
sexes, Gre not spiritual in outlook amd at tite outset. But 
even the base ones of these forms are ultimately turned 
imto sanctified union. And thereby the social discipline 
and order are maintained and the spiritual development 
is Te-assured. The illustrations of some of these forms 
are met with in the Vedic; Epic and Buddhiet literature 
but the regular codification of marriage-laws were made 
later by the class of literature known as Grilya Sitra 
and Smriti. Marriage-laws were compiled by the seers, 

hey were not mere agreements like the present Inws 
formulated by the common or majoriiy concent of the 
people's representatives, Nor were they dictated by the 
autocratic monarchs, They, however, evince the indur- 
tive method, fruit of deep thinking and free discussion, 





l In Brihadirapyaka Upanidad God |e sn'd to have divided him 
self into быаны whioh beo: me the bride and the bridegroom cf : 


Ba imeva atmanam dvidhi ap\tayat 
Tat patiicha patn cha abhavat 


м. 
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The individual good, social order, political discipline and 
spiritual perfection were the results aimed at. — — 

Ths Laws of Manu (III 27-34) and others have 
thoroughly described the eight forms of Hindu marriage 
in an order Of preference. The first one is called Br.hma 
which primarily and expressly aims at the achievement 
of Brahman or God, that is, salvation through the per- 
formance of householder's duties. This may be translat- 
éd as spiritual “The gift of a marriageable daughter 
with suitable dowries is made to a learned man of good 
conduct whom the father or guardian invites", The 
union of Siva and Parvati, which is cited as an illustra- 
tion, shows, however, that the bride herself underwent 
severe penanoes in order to secure the affection and com- 
panionship of the learned God. The instance of Arun- 
dhati and Vasishtha also indicates a mutual desire of the 
bride and the groom for an intellectual companionship 
in uddition to partnership of householder’s duties. Tt is 
therefore considered as an ideal form for all, 

In the next, Daiva or divine, form of marriage “the 
gift of a daughter who has been decked with ornaments 
is made to a priest who duly officiates in a sacrifice 
during: the course of iis performance". The competent 
priest of ancient times was considered asthe most promis- 
ing manof fhe society having proved his attainments 
and character by the successful performance of priestly . 
duties, which was the most noble and lucrative profes- 
sion in ancient societies. Such a groom would be the 
first choice of the bride and her parents at any time. 
Such union promises intellectual companionship, econo- 
mic freedom and an aristocratic sodial status, “This may 
be illustrated by the marriage of Chyavana and Richikg 
and of Indra and Indr.oi. The latter instance will show 
its royal character, If no extra emphasis is given to 
the priesily profession which is as good as any other 
noble and learned profession this form would look like 
a modern aristrocratic connection. 

The Arsha or sagely form derives its significance 
from Itishi (sage) who is usually reluctant to undertake 
ihe responsi ilittes of wedlock ard wants to remain Íree 
to follow his intellectual pursuits. He is respected for 
his brain power and character and is expected to beget 
intellectual children who are an asse} of the society. 
Thus both the bride and her parents desire to have such 
& bridegroom. The dscision of such a groom to enter 
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into the matrimonial connection is implied by the соп. 
dition of this form. “The parents of the bride give away 
their daughter to a sage after receiving from the bride- 
groom, for the fulfilment of the sacred law, a cow and а 
bull, or two pairs”. Tiis clear that the cattle given by 
the groom is not the sale-price of the bride; it merely 
indicates that the sagely groom has decided to live a 
householder’s life and ear his livelihood by agricultural 
pursuits, The cattle given to the bride's parents serves 
both as security and surety. Even if no children are 
bornof such union the sagely temper and the corgenial 
companionship are ensured. The marriage of the sage 
Agastya and Lopamudri may be cited as am illustration, 
This is an ordinary middle class marriage and has no 
spiritual bias in it. 


The fourth commendable form is significantly called 
Manushá (human) or Prajapatya which expressly aims 
at children (praja). In contrast to the spiritual, divine 
and sagely forms this is the ordinary human union of 
man and woman solemnized with the express injunc- 
tion "May both of you perform together your duties". 
Its main purpose is indicated by its title of prajipatya 
which implies that the husband and wife should unite 
for the purpose of giving birth to children. There is 
an instinctive desire of sexes, the fulfilment of which is 
emphasized by this form. Tt also reveals the funda- 
mental nature of Hindu and other marriages, viz., a wife 
is to be secured to beget a son (or a daughter) in order 
to perpetuate the householder's duties of offering oblations 
to the manes, feeding the dependants, guests and the 
needy beings, and thereby maintain the society and its 
institutions ?, These four forms are stated to be the 
normal and laudable ones, Manu praises (III 37-42) these 
forms by saying that the son born of the first form libe. 
rates from sin ten ancestors, ten. descendants and himself 
as ihe twenty.first; the son of the second form saves 
Seven ancestors and seven descendants; the son of the 
third form three in the ascending and three in the decend- 
ing lines; and the son of the fourth form six in either 
line, The children of these four forms are stated to be 
"endowed with the qualities of beauty and goodness, 
possessing wealth and fame, obtaining as many enjoy- 
ments as they desire and being most righteous they will 


I Putrirthe kripate bhiryi putrali pigdaprayojakal. 
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live a hundred years", Thus the laudable marriages are 
to be judged not only by personal comfort, convenience 
and happiness of the husband and wife but also by the 
fruits, 


Thé remaining four are the special forms allowed 
but not preferred owing to the special circumstances 
and human weaknesses. The ie was to keep up the 
social order, discipline and equilibrium. But the children 
of these blamable marriages are stated to be “cruel and 
speakers of untruth, who hate the Veda and the sacred 
law" 


The fifth form is Asura or undivine. According to 
this form a bridegroom receives a grown up maiden after 
having given, according to his own will, as much wealth 
as he can afford to the kinsmen and the bride herself. 
It implies a sori of elopment and money is paid in settle- 
ment of the anger of the bride’s people and the security 
of the bride herself. It may be illustrated by the marriage 
of Paindu and Madri of the Mahabh rata fame, 

The Gandharva is the love or romantic form. Tt 
is the voluntary union of a maiden and her lover like 
the Gandharvas who indulge in sexual connection when- 
ever they fall in love. They have no patience to await ` 
the sanction of the society. The sexual intercourse 
which is its only purpose takes place before any rites 
are observed. It is, however, recognised by the society 
after the usual rites are performed in order to maintain 
sexual purity, social peace, and individual harmony. 
The marriage of Sakuntali and Dushyanta may be cited” 
as an illustration. 


The Rikshasa or heroic form implies the forcible 
abduction of a maiden from her home. while she cries 
out and weeps after her kinsmen have been slain The 
society recognised this highhandedness in order to offer 
facilities to a hero to accept the abducted maiden as his 
lawfully married wife after going through the usual 
ceremonies. This form is illustrated by the abduction 
of Subhadri by Arjuna, and of Rukmipi by Krishna, 
These marriages proved happy and successful This is 
perhaps the reason for the continuance of its formal 
character in the modern marriage procession of the bride. 
groom which in some places looks like a military expedi- 
tion composed of dummy forces and martial music. 


. The Pai£acha or devilish form is the mere molesta. 
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tion of a girl by stealth when she is in sleep, intoxicated, 
or in an unbalanced state of intellect. The union of 
Usha and Pradyumna may be cited as an illustration. 
This and Asura (undivins) forme were considered unlawful 
even in Manu’s time (111 25). The readiness, however, of 
ihe state to recognise such outrage as marriage after due 
performance of usual rites implies the sagacity of the 
society, because the object was to maintain the sexual 
purity and social discipline. 


These eight forms, it should be noted, display 
various principles. The first four commendable forms 
are parent-made alliances but they imply mutual consent. 
They should be considered as adult marriage for, other- 
wise, the injunctions and conditions lose their signifi- 
cance altogether. There is hardly any trace of medieval 
fanaticism about them, They are modern in their 
dignified outlook and suit the temperament of the mem- 
bers of a civilized society. Of the remaining four Asura 
and Pai&icha were considered unlawful even. in ancient 
time. The principle of the former appears to be purchase, 
but that is fictitious, because the purchase money is re- 
turned by the bride's parents to her husband. "The latter 
is brutal violation of the modesty of a girl. Both these 
clearly imply adult alliance, because unless the gir! is 
sufficiently grown up there would be no inducement to 
elopment or violation by force. The other two forms, 
the Gandharva (romantic) and Kakshasa (heroic) are 
similarly adult union. In the former the immediate 
purpose is sexual intercourse. In the latter also if the 
girl be not sufficiently grown up there will be hardly any 
inducement for abduction and consequent fight. These 
inferences are in apparent contradiction to the lower ages 
of marriage prescribed. Is seems, however, that the 
lower limit was fixed to suit the special condition of local 
application. We shall see later that sacramental rites 
of ihe Br.hma form even shows that the bride 
attained puberty before marriage. The marriage 
rites are common for all the forms of marriage. Asa 
sacrament the ceremonies commence with the invocation 
of God's mercy and ancestral blessings by means of 
prayer and service (£riddha) known as the abhyudayika 
(progressive) and end with a concluding sacrifice called. 
Kusagdilks, ‘The intermediate ceremonies comprise the 
kanyadina (handing over the bride), pipigrahapa 
(acceptance of the bride’s hands), asmirohapa (ascending 
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together the symbolic stone of firmness), and sapta-padi 
(walking together seven steps). The marriage rites 
which ate illustrated under the Brahma (spiritual) form 
aro common to all the other forms. As a sacrament the 
nuptial ceremonies, after the negotiation ends at the 
mujual consent, commence with an initial sacrifice called 
kuiandiki in some text, which according to other texts 
is performed at the conclusion only. The object is io 
pray for the blessings of gods for the success of the 
marriage. The first ceremony, as it continues now, is 
the nindimukha service ({raddha) which is performed 
separavely by the fathers of the bride and the bridegroom 
by way of invoking ancestral blessings. The third 
ceremony consists ingiving a hygienic bath to the bride. 
groom and the bride with powdered turmeric and other 
fragram things and is known as g¢étrta-haridri (besmear- 
ing the body with turmeric powder). The primary object 
of this bath is to generate a sex desire in the bride and 
the bridegroom. In this connection a significant prayer 
is made to the god of love (kimadeva) by the relation of 
the bride ‘your name is love (kama) but your real epithet 
із lus: (mada), may your intoxication (sura, lit. wine) 
bring the bridegroom to the bride, because bride is the 
source of ine fire of sexual desire and the fire is actually 
produced by the sex comnection’2 It is further stated 
tha: the female sex organ has been created as honey 
(io attract bees of lover) and that it is- the second mouth 
of the creator : with this thë bride overpowers the man 
and brings under control and lords over everybody®, She 
is asked to satisfy the sex desire of her husband". 


The bridegroom himself after accepting the hands 
of the bride says that the object of giving and accepting 
the bride is to satisfy the mutual sex desire (kama) and 
he promises to carry out that object*. 

1 Kama Veda te паща mindo nimsst saminay:mum surj te 
abhaval paramatra janmignoe tapaso nirmitosi svahy. 

2 linanta upsstha madhuna sarisrijimi 

prajapster mukham etu dvityam 
tena puifhsobhibhavasi sarvan waéin vadinyasi 
гај svaha. 

4 Agnim kravyidam -krinvan guhjnil strinam up-stham 

richoyal puragis Lon. jyam akrinvan 
- strat гїї Өш tvisiram tvayi tad dudhytu уана 
4 Ka idam kosmi adit kamah kimiya 
adit kamo dits kamah pratigrahrta kimal 
samudram avidat k mena tvà pratigrihgumi kimaltat te, 
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The next ceremony which is the chief one, is 
known as sampradana for kanyadana) and consists in 
completely handing over the bride to the bridegroom. 
This custom is common among the Christians and the 
Muslims also, and implies that the bride herself 
cannot make her over to ihe man even of her own 
choice in a sacramental form of marriage. In the 
absence of the bride's father some one else has to hand 
her over. According to the Hindu custom the father 
formally and respectfully receives the bridegroom and 
asks his consent to choose him formally as bridegroom 
and asks whether he agrees to perform the duties of ihe 
husband of his daughter, The bridegroom formally and 
publicly assumes the Se АН He is enjoined to 
“protect and maintain the bride, to appreciate her merits 
and to forgive her short-comings'. Thereafter the gift 
is made by mentioning the names of the fore-fathers of 
both sides so that there may arise no troubles regarding 
the identity of the bride and the bridegroom. Along 
with the bride are given dowries consisting of food, 
water, beddings, cattle, gold and jewels, and landed 
property?. Then the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are tied together and the ends of their nuptial garments 
are also knotted firmly. This indicates the unification 
of the bride and bridegroom both physically and as 
partners. And the union is prayed to be as firm and 
successful as between Indra and [ndrini, Vibhivasu and 
Svaha, Soma and Rohipi, Nala and Damayanti, 
erate ani Bhadra, Vasishtha and Arundhati, Gauri 
and Sankara and aiy as between Naráyaga and Laksh- 
mi. Each of these illustrious unions has a special noble 
feature, allof which are invoked here. 

Thus after accepting the bride the bridegroom 
takes her from the marriage pandal to the inner abode 
(pradhina griha)®. Therein the nuptial fire for joint 


1 Padyadibhir abhyarchysa Yaratvens bhavadten vine, Yathi 
vihitan vara-karma kuru, "WYatha janac karavápi, 

Darvipi pushpini phalanchaiva vastriui timbalan eva cha 

Ebhil, kanyaá niay3i datts rakshagam poshagad kura 

Asyal kanyaya doshilhi kslisntavyd-gunistu grihyal 

$Bhumih anna jalami sSayyan gohirapyadikam yantukarmh 
jamatre dadyait. x ot E 

3$ It should be in the husb:nd's house, because according to 
custom prevalent among some peopla the ceremonies at bride's hotse 
end here. But usual custom is to perform several other ceremonies 

i 
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asotifite Geahyojoka-ngul) is. kindled’ and, eetablished. 2 
Around this fire the first promises and agreements be- 
tween the husband and wife are made. As a token of 
maintenance throughout the life the husband clothes 
the wife with two pieces of garment, one for the lower 
‘body andthe other for the upper. And addressing her 
respectfully says “Oh, honoured lady, live here happily a 
hundred years, be glorious and while living enjoy wealth 
and plenty; do not you be separated from me, stay on 
here and enjoy universal life (i.e. peace and prosperity); 
you prosper in this house with dear children and be 
mindful of performing the household duties.*” 


The next ceremony is known as sapta-padi (walking 
together seven steps), As they proceed step by step 
round the sacrificial fire the husband prays to god for 
the companionship and co-operation of the wife in gain- 
ing at the first step fulfilment of all desires, at the second 
strength, at the third performance of household duties 
(the five sacrifices), at the fourth complete union and 
identity of purpose (lit. friendship), at the fifth cattle, at 
the sixth wealth, and at the seventh the seven fruits of 
sacrifices. 


Thereafter addressing the bride the husband sums 
up his promises towards the wife ‘Oh, beloved you be my 
comrade in achieving the seven objects (of married life). 
I promise to become your friend, no other women shall 
break our union (friendship), and our friendship be the 
source of all happiness.*” 


at the bride's place, Thus description shows Inter that it took p 
in her father's house before the. bride was taken in a car Re 
husband's house, 


| Satancha jiva Zaradal) suvarchcha 
Vasani chinye vibhrijisi fiyan 
[haiva stvarh m3 viyoshta: 
Visvam ayür vyasnutam 
Iha pr yàgt prajayá te samriddhyatàm 
Asmin grihe girhapatyiya jagriht, 

2 The similar promises are made in Christian f 
седе, also, cf: The priest asks the bridegroom and the кейе 
(a) “Wit thou love her, comfort her and forsaking others keep thee 
only unto her ?" “I will,” says the bridegroom. (b) “Wilt thou have 
this man? Wiltthouobey him and serve him, love, honour and 
keep him in sickness and in health; ?" "T will," says the bride, 
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Then addressing the visitors and friends he says “All 
of you together look at this my most auspicious (suman- 
gali) wife, pray for her great fortune (saubhaj:ya) before 
voudepart. He also invokes all the Gods. “May gods 
purify our hearts, may the gods of water, air and creation, 
unite our two hearts into one (samdadhatu ekikaroty), 
That is, let us become one by our elements, nature and 
wisdom. Thus the Hindu wife is not mere sahakarmi 
(colleague or partner in. rearing up children) but she is 
sahadharmini (co-worker) bearing tle most dignified 
title of Patnt. so called because of her unavoidable asso- 
ciation in the performance of all sacrificial rites. In the 
absence of Siti, for instance, Rama Chandra had to get 
carved a life-like image in gold of his consort in order 
to perform the horse sacrifice. 

After the prayers and promises for the unification 
of the heart, a physical unification is demonstrated by 
the ceremony known as the papigrahava (accepting the 
hands), The husband affectionately clasps with his both 
palms the hands of the bride and makes six other pro- 
mises. “As the gods have kindly given me you for the 
(completion of) household life, I catch hold of your hands 
as a matter of great fortune; stay on with me till old age." 
(i. e, death separates us). “Oh my bride always look ai me 
with kind eyes (akrüra, lii. not cruel), be other than 
hurting your husband (apatighitin), be pleasani to our 
menibers of the family and catile, be of pleasant mind and 
well balanced power (suvarchas), give birth to heroic 
children, never miscarry (jivasu), perform the five daily 
sacrifices (devakimi pancha-malyajiibhi-raw), cause 
happiness to us and do! ood to all biped (relations) and 
quadruped (cattle) of our family", “May the Creator give 
us (the benefit of) children till old age, may Aryam) endow 
our descendants with great qualities. Oh bride the gods of 
all good have given me you, therefore you come into your 
husband's family and do good to the biped and quadruped 
members of the family". Then the wife demands "may 
my husband facilitate my entry into his family so that 
I can settle there happily and peacefully and without 
having. any enemy to face.” Agreeing to this and being 
supported by the wife, who keeps standing touching his 
right shoulder, the husband з to the Gods for six 
items of blessing for her. “May fire bring her children 


1, реале pat; ya nal panthih kalpatim 
iva arishii patilokam gameyam 
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(praja), may Varuna protect them from death so that she : 
may not have to weep for the illness of her children". 
"May she perform (jointly with me) the daily sacrifice | 
tothe nuptial fire, may her children remain alive and 
obedient till her old age, may she be never of empty lap 
(asonya-upastha without having children on the lap) 
may she enjoy the happiness of having grand-children.” 
“May the sky god (dyaubh) protect your back, Vayu and 
Aégvinau your thighs,’ the creator sun your children of 
the lap (who live on breast-feeding, stanandhaya) upto 
the age of their putting on clothes, thereafter Brihaspati 
and Vitvedeva protect (i.e. give intelligence to) them”. 
"May in your house never rise the cry of wailing; the 
sorrowful weeping women, other than you, be in enemy’s 
house, even if you have to weep may not be it of heart- 
rending sort, may you adorn the husband's family 
having your husband alive, and seeing your children 
happy and prosperous”. “Oh my beloved, I shall remove 
barrenness from you, children’s death from you, your 
death, and all misfortunes from you, and shall transfer 
them like a /weathered) garland to the enemy". And 
lastly “Oh god of death, may death be away from us, may. 
freedom from (untimely) death be ours, may death-god 
give us freedom from fear. Oh death, you go elsewhere, I 
say this personally to you, do not take away our children 
and grand children, do not kill our heroic people". These 
_are stated to be the six ajya offerings to the fire god 
made jointly by the husband and wife. 


The next ceremony is known as a£marohapa or 
ascending the stone. The wife takes her arms over the 
shoulders of the husband and the palms are joined to. 
gether before they ascend upon a stone. The ceremon 
implies the firm establishment like stone in married life 
and the joint strength to overcome one’s enemy’. Then 
the wife frees her palms and body from those of her 
husband and independently prays to the fire god: “may 
my husband live a hundred years, may my relations 
of husband be prosperous in wealth and children”.* Then 
the husband prays: “may the god never separate my 

1 This probably implies that the wife should keep fit to bear 
children, 

2 Imam asmanam grohe agma iva tvari 
sthira bhava dvishantam apavadhasva 
ms oha tvarh dvishatarh adhab. 

3 Me patih datarh varshinl jtvatu 
edhantim jfiatayo mama, 
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wife from my family." “Oh Indra, be pleased to make 
this bride bear me good children and be loving to her 
husband and bring forth ten children* and the husband 
as the eleventh”. “Be you the queen of my house ruling 
over your father-in-law, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, 
and brothers-in-law.” Give your heart to my under- 
taking (vrata), may your heart follow mine (ie. may we 
feel, think and act in the same way), listen to my words 
wholeheartedly and willingly (eka-manas), may the god 


of wisdom induce you to mindful of my interests 
(madartha)", 


The next ceremony is known as the Uttara-viv&ha 
(second marriage) which consists in performing a 
sacrifice and making six other prayers, “May by my 
final offerings to the fire god (pargahuti) be removed (lit 


1 Sa imam devo Aryama preto mufichatu 
mamutah. 


3 ‘This tallies wonderfully with Russia's population drive. 
The Soviet government have placed — in the forefront 
of the national life. Increased premiums are being paid for child. 
beating starting with the third child. Confinement vacations from 
work are Incressed to eleven weeks, Food rations are doubled 
during the Inst three months of pregnancy and first four months of 
nursing. The duty and honour of motherhood is spotlighted by 
creation of “Motherhood Medal” for mothers having five ог six 
children. An order of “Maternity Glory” has been created for 
mothers with seven, eight or nine children, and an order of “Mother 
Heroine” for mothers with ten or more children, 


On the other hand not merely childless people will be required 
to pay special taxes amounting to six per cent of their income but 
parents with only one child will be called upon to contribute one 
and half per cent of their income and parents with two children one 
per cent This will'account for the direc!ive of the Hindu legislators 
regarding sons and successors of as many as thirteen ог fourteen 
kinds viz., son begotten on wives of different c-stes, on widow, adopted 
—the legitimate son of the body, the son begotten on a wife, the 
son adopted, the son made, the son secretly born of unknown father, ' 
the son cast off (deserted by real parents), the son of an 
unmarried damsel, the son received with the wife, the son bought, 
the son begotten on « remarried woman, the son self giyen and 
the son of a godra female (Manu, IX, 159—160). The importance 
of the son in the past and in the present time is almost the similar. 
“Through a son he (father) conquers the worlds, through a sons 
son he obtains lmmortality, but through his son's grandson he gains 
the world of the sun. Between ason’s son and the son of a 
d;vghter there exists in this world no difference ; for even the son of 
adaughtersaves him in the next world like the son's son", (Manu 
ІХ, 137, 139), ` 
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set right, amayami) bride's defects (short sommes) in 
the eye-brows, sockets, mouth, in the hair of the head, 
in the eye-sight, in the shedding of tears, in the conduct 
and character (sila), in ihe talk, in ihe smile, inthe 
brightness (sroka) of the teeth, in the hands, in the feet ; 
in the thighs, in the sex organ, in the knees, in the 
joints; and in whatever other undesirable and terrible 
(ghora) things in all your limbs—all be removed", 


Thereafier the bride and bridegroom get up and go 
out and look at the star in the sky, and the bride declares 
by mentioning her name as the wife of her husband by 
name, “Oh, the Dhruva (fixed) star; as you are fixed up, 
lam in the like manner permanently settled down to my 
husband's family; Oh, Arundhaü, like yourself, I have 
become atiached in body, mind, and words to my 
husband; I am as fixed up to my husband's family as the 
sky (dyaul), the earth, the whole universe, and all these 
mountains," This ceremony concludes wiih the good 
wishes of she husband for a full life of che wife. The 
next ceremony consists in introducing the bride tothe 
regular home life. First the husband and then the 
wife pariake of simple unexciting food (anna) as in the 
course of student life (brahmacharya) for ihree days and 
nights und sleep together on the ground as indicated in 
the conception ceremony which is referred to below. 


In the course of this feeding ceremony like the 
clothing one referred to above the husband says, “Now 
I join you with me by the feiter of food which is the 
chain of life and soul (i.e. which keeps the body and the 
soul together), as T have already tied your mind and 
heart by the true knov of marriage; let your heart be 
mine and my hear yours; thus as food is the bond of 
life L bind you thereby”. 


. Thereafter by ascending a car the couple go to 
their own home, The bride is introduced to the family 
members. ‘Thereafter on the fourth day the couple 


l Iu certain modern families Where the betrothal is performed 
at the pre.puberty stage, this second miartinge is performed Within 
sixteen days after the first appearanoe of puberty and this ceremony 
finally consolidstes the union, 


2 Por all pra tica] purposes the heavenly luminaries, the 
varth, the mountains and the universe appear to the onlookers as fixed 


up, although astronomically these es move in accordance with 
certain regularity. 
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perform a sacrifice (chaturthi-homa) by way of physical 
purification, Thereafter they begin to live as husband 
and wife in the same bed but without touchirg each 
other, as described under the conception ceremony 
(garbhidh na) below until they mutually decide to 
cohabit and beget a child. 


These ceremonies with slight changes here and 
there still prevail all over the country and among all 
communities and sects of the Hindus. But there are 
local and sectional differences, not with regard to the 
basic custom, but with regard to particulars. Thus a 
general induction is possible regardirg the oultural values 
of these ceremonies and the advanced- state of civiliza- 
tion indicated by them, 


Under the forms of marriage it has been pointed 
out that both the bride and bridegroon: attained the age 
of majority before they were married, This conclusion 
is furiher supported by the various ceremonies of the 
pre-nuptial bath and the posi-nuptial prohibition of 
saxual relation. The rules of abstention (brahmacharya) 
which are to be observed at least for the first four nights 
after the marriage ail the period of student life 
extending to about twenty-five years for the boys and 
seventeen or eighteen for the girls lend further support 
to this point. 

The next point of importance to note is that the 
ideal Hindu form, like ail other civilized forms, is still a 
parent made alliance but not without some consent from 
the bride. The myth of purchasing the bride under the 
arsha and the ssura forms is entirely fictitious because 
the so-called purchase money is returned to the bride- 
groom inthe former cease and to the bride in the latter. 
Another point of interest to note is that even in the 
spiritualform the primary object of marriage is to set 
up a domestic life, to satisfy natural sex instinct, to 
beget children, to provide facilities, comfort and con. 
venience not only of the couple but also of allother 
menibers. of the joint family. The nuptial vows freely 
made by the husband and the wife, and both expressed and 
implied promises to stick to each other, not as the master 
and the slave, but as friends and equal partners clearly 
indicate the high cultural value and the material benefits 
of Hindu marriage In normal case there was no need 
to provide for divorce and separation, but for. abnormal 
cases of impotency and desertion by the husband and 
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the barrenness and other defects in the wife suitable. 
provisions were made to meet the situation without 
injuring the social discipline and the national and 
spiritual ideals!. 

SACRAMENTS 


The sacramental nature of marriage is clear from 
the nupital ceremonies described above. The other com- 
monest sacraments follow directly from married life. 
These vary in number but they are observed in all coun- 
tries and by all civilized races. Baptism of the Chris. 
tians, circumcision of the Muslims and initiation of the 
Hindus are well known and imply the same idea of the 
formal admission of the child to the particular com- 
munity andthe creed. But the Hindu system looks to 
the pre-natal and post-natal care of the child, its educa- 
tion and settlement to householder’s duties after marri- 
age. Thus the system begins with marriage and should 
end in marriage. Counted from this point of view they 
are popularly known as dase-samskaras (ten chief sacra- 
ments) and comprise vivaha (marriage), garbhsdhana 
(conception), simantonnayana (parting or up-brushing of 
hair of wifes head by way of formal announcement of 
motherhood), pumsavana (special ceremonies to regu- 
late the sex of the child to be born), jatakarman (rites 
observed on birth to ensure health, long life and good 
character of the child), nama-karaya (naming the child), 
anna-presana (first feeding of solid food), chaula-karama 
(tonsure or first hair cut), upanayana (initiation, lit. 
sending to school), veda-vratas (vows of learning) other- 
wise known as brahmacharya (student's career), and 
samavartana (home-return after completion of study) and 
settling down to householder's life after marriage (vivaha). 

The leading schools of legislators do not, however, 
agree with regard to the number of sacraments and 
sacrifices. The schools of Gautama, Angirasa and 


1 Nushte mrite pravrajite klive cha patite patan, 
2 








„Gautama Aügirasa Asvaliyan 
eee AOR S| oboe School School 
— Grihya Бога Grihya satra (Kalpasotra) 
A | 
1. Garbhidhina 1 | 1 | 1 
2. Purnsavana 1 1 1 
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Asvalayana differ regarding the total number men- 
tioned in their texts. The treatises of Gautama and 
Angirasa belong to the Grihya-satra class whose busi- 
nessis to deal with sacraments only, and should not 
encroach upon the field of the rautasotras which 
deal with sacrifices. The treatise of Asvaliyana is 
classed under Kalpa-sitra which combines the function 
of the Grihya sūtra and Srantasütra and may therefore 
refer to both sacraments and sacrifices. The list of Gau- 
tama rightly excludes Vishou-bali and Nishkramana as 
sacraments. The four Veda-Vratas which are performed 
by a student in his teacher's house nnd form the com- 
bined duties of the student life (Brahma-charya) should 
also be excluded from the list of sacraments for which the 
father is responsible. Thus the sacraments proper are 
ten in number (daSa-samskara) which are traditionally 
known even to day, The rest of all the three lists 
are sacrifices only. Of these sacrifices numbering 
twenty-six, nine, and nine in the three lists respectively, 
Mahayajaas numbering five in Gautama, but unaccount- 
ably one in both Angirasa and Afvalayana are but a 
summary of the  householder's duties of the five 
daily sacrifices The first one ( Brahmayajfia) is the 
recitation of the Gayatri hymn and as such itis not a 


3. Simantonnayana... 
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sacrifice proper which has to be done for the benefit of 
others than the self. The remaining four, riz. Devayajia 
for Gods, Pitriyajia for (deceased) parents and other 
relations, Manushya yajsa for the benefit of the fellow 
members of the society, and the Bhotuyajia for the 
benefit of the lower beiügs like animals, birds and 
insects, are in point of fact detailed under Parvana; 
Havis, Soma, and Paka sacrifices. But the Pirvaoa 
is only one of the varieties of Paka yajias only 


Thus therè is a good deal of confusion in the 
treatises themselves, for the removal of which an effort 
liasbeen made in the following pages: 


From mere enumeration of the saeraments it should 
be clear that they are the demonstration of the respon- 
sibilities of married life. The parents who fail to 
perform the sacraments concerning the child are called 
by Manu and others as mere begetter (janaka) and are 
likened to amimals who beget children for sexual satisfac- 
tion only, Unless these responsibilities are duly carried out 
the parenthood, which is to be honoured by the child as 
equivalent to heaven, religion and sacred duty’ is not 
established. Apart from the economic principle of 
give-and-take involved in the observance of sacraments, 
Manu has referred to their hygienic and spiritual value : 
‘the holy rites prescribed by the Veda and the ceremony 
on conception and other sacraments sanctify the body 
and. purify, from sin in this life and after death (II 26). 
‘By the study of Veda, by vows, by burnt oblations, 
the recitation of the sacred texts, by the acquisition of 
the threefdld sacred science, by offering to the Gods, 
seers and manes, by the procreation of sons?, by the 
great sacrifices, and by these. sacred (frauta ) rites this 


E body is made fit for union with God (Brahman)' 


I Pit; svargab piti dharmah pits hi paramarh tapal, 
Pitari pritimipanne priyante sarvadevat; ], . 

2 Specification of sons as implied hy Pusheavana sacrament 
does not exclude the daughters. Manu makes the point clear: 
“This whole series of ceremonies must be performed for females also 
in order to sanctify the body at the proper time and in the proper 
order... The nuptial ceremony is stytad to be the Vedic sacrament for 
women and to be aqua! to the initiation, serving the husband 
equivalent to the residence in the house of the teacher, and the 


household duties the same as the diy w, r*hip of the sacred re." 
(Laws of Mant I1, 66, 67). — E 
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A brief elucidation of the ceremonies is necessary 
in order to understanl the value of these sacraments so 
far as they concern the personal good, social discipline, 
eoonomie fairness, national stability, aud moral and 
spiritual outlook. 1n order to avoid repetition, which 
occurs in all the texts, duties of the student life and of 
householder's life will be discussed separately under the 
category of four isramas (stages) viz, Brahmacharya, 
Garhasthya, Vanaprastha, and Sannydsa. And as the 
details of the marriage have already been referred to 
above the sacraments commencing with the conveption 
of the child (garbhidh na) and its prenatal awl post natal 
care ending at the initiation (upanayana) need an eluci- 
dation here. Garbh dhina is impregnation (Manu, 1I, 16, 
26, 142). The essential rites performed in this connec- 
tion cleatly show that normally the sexual connection 
between the husband and wife does not take place 
immediately following the marriage ceremony. “Itis 
the duty of the bridegroom if he wants to cohabit his 
wife for a child to perform a sacrifice.” This is the post- 
nuptial sacrifice known as Kushandika to be performed 
according to rule on the fourth day after the puberty 
preceding the conception and is, therefore, called the 
fourth day function (chaturthi-karaya)?. This sacrifice 
concludes with a prayer by the husband ; dhata garbharh 
dadhatu te (may the creator enable you to conceive), 
desiring “a good progeny in general", a son and a learned 
daughter as one of the texts, expressly mentions 
(Brihad Upanishad 6, 4, 17). 


The next rite consists in the removal of the 
udumbara staff fronr the nuptial bed, which is placed 
between the husband and wife in order to prevent 
physical contact until they decide to cohabit. Before 
the actual action takes place a further rite is observed. 
That includes sprinkling of the juice of some plant 
adhyanda) or grass (duryi) which is stated to help in 
the progeny. It probably excites the desire for intercourse 
and may have some medical effect. 


This sacrament clearly indicates that there was no 
primitive selfishness, cruelty .or callousness, and mere 


1 The present day. praccice ія to perform this sacrifice 
on the same day or the day following the marriage, This sets the 
couple at liberty and provides privaey and saves them from 
ROPA Y expostirq. — 


— 
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merital right was not enforced. Nor was there any 
medieval religious bias involved. Cate for mutual con- 
sent and equal degree of satisfaction implies the modern 
state of Civilization. But the ancient custom transcends 
modern development because in addition to sexual 
pleasure the idea of the progeny was not lost sight of 
and the child to be born was not an unwanted and un- 
avoidable one. At the same time the birth contro! was 
ingineously achieved by the observance of prohibition 
for several days in the month. 

The Pumsavana literally implies the desire for a 
male child. This is in continuation of the preceding 
conception ceremony. This sacrament is performed 
optionally between the third and fourth month of tlie- 
pregnancy when the sex of the foetus takes a definite 
shape. This is specifically performed to recure a male 
child and need not be undertaken if one is equally happy 
to get ason or a daughter. The leading text (Brihad- 
árapyaka-upanishad) gives a detailed account of the 
sacrament for getting a son of which the advantages 
are described ın another sacred text (Aitareya Brah- 
mapa, VIL. 13). In these and other (exis "different pro. 
cesses were prescribed for having a son or daughter 
with particular qualities". Aévaliyana (in his Gyihya- 
sotra) describes ihe three fold rites, some of which are 
religious, some magical and some purely medical 
They include the initial sacrifice (homa) which aims 
at getting god's blessings. Similar intention is implied 
by going round the sacrificial fire (agni-pradakshipa). 
The wearing of garlands (maladharaya) and the putting 
of tortoise gall on the lap of the would-be mother 
(kirmapitha) might have some magical *ffect, Drink- 
ing of curds (dadhi-prigana), injection through the nose 
pause Yu, touching of the belly (sparéana) and the 
ruit bath (phala-snana) are obviously the medical 
devices, Further a faith-cure is adopted by the cere- 
monies which include the practice of placing barley 
grains on the hands of the wife and the declaration by 
the husband that this is the male organ, that is the 
testicles etc. of the child to be born and to be constantly 
thought of by the wife.* 

l The modern medical science has so for failed to prescribe 
remedy to regulate the sex of the child to be born and we ore seeptic 
abont the ancient prescriptions and have no patience to make an 
experiment and. further develop the ancifnt soientific methods in the 
light of the modern medical discoveries. * 
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The next sacrament, Simanta-unnayana, literally 
means the upbrushing of the hair of the head of the 
mother. This is done by way of a formal declaration of 
the pregnancy. The hairbrushing is applicable during 
the first pregnancy only. Another similar ceremony 
is performed when the bride is taken home after mar- 
riage and the husband loosens the knot of the maiden 
hair (Asvalsyana, 1, 1, 18). 

The main purpose of this sacrament ts, however, 
indicated by its other designation, Panchamrita, five 
nectar, or more generally sadha-bhakshaga which means 
the fulfilment (lit. eating) of the desires of a pregnant 
woman. This is generally performed in the fifth or 
sixth month of pregnancy when the foetus takes 
shape. The ceremonies include, in addition to the 
parting of the hair which is the smmanta-unnayana 
proper, physical decoration, music, and eating of 
desired objects in company of friends. The lute 
playing and singing of heroic songs (vind gayana) 
supply the craving for cheerful mind. The putting of 
the wreath of udumbarn flowers (of which the plant was 
originally fixed in the nuptial bed to prevent physical 
contact) round the wife's neck is indicative of the 
physical decoration with clothes and ornaments also, 
which is a natural craving of women. ]t also indicates 
the unrestricted company of the husband, which is also 
an instinctive desire of women. The sipping of water js 
similarly indicative of eating all nice things especially 
those which an expectart mother wanis to taste. Last- 
ly the looking at the images reflected in water and to 
declare by the wife to the husband, ‘I see sons, cattle, 
ond long life of my husband’ imply the perfect mental 
satisfaction. 

The fulfilment of the expectant mothers desires 
from the time when child takes its physical and mental 
shape medically prevents the physical deformities and 
the mental deficiencies of the child to be born. Most of 
the defects are inherited. The ancient texts offer a 
probable explanation. In this matter an experiment 
whenever possible can do only good and no harm. 


The post natal care commences with the sacrament 


known as Jata-korman, the ceremonies performed on the 
hirth of the child. All the texts agree in the main грее 
of these ceremonies, viz., the greeting of the child by the 
father and the transferring of personal influence and 
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giving a pet or secret name, adopting measures to keep 
off evils to which the child is prone to, feeding the child 
and prayer for long life and good health at the end of 
the preliminary sacrifice. The greeting for transfer- 
rence of personal influence consisting in touching the 
child's body ^, smelling on the head to prévent bad luck*, 
breathing on the child in order to create brain 
penetra) and reciting prayer for the prosperity of 
the child‘. The practice of giving a pet name still 
continues but. formerly it was kept between the parents 
only. The measures adopted to keep off evils include a 
bath of the child which is a usual and hygeinic practice 
and does certainly keep off the ovil of bad health ; tying 
a gold band round the child's right wrist, the medical 
or magical intention is to make the child a piece of 
solid gold thirapyam asrutath bhava) so that no base 
metal can affect ite The next two measures which 
appear to have some magical effect include the holding 
ora pot of water over the head of the child and whisper- 
ing over the ground and the mother to remove evil eye 
from bad persons, ghosts, demons ete. The father had 
hardly anything to do with the next ceremony of giving 
the first feed to the child with honey, clarified butter 
and mother’s breast (stana-pratidina) which even now- 
a-days ate considered to be the best food for the newly 
born child. 


The prayers form part of the initial sacrifice 
ormed by the father, This sacrifice is significantly 
dalled ayushya, (that which gives long life) and made to 
the fire god and sylvan deities for the long life of the 


L The transference of personal influence by touch Is recog: 
nised in act! like-lover’s kiss on the fips, friend's handshake 
devótee'" pranima (obeisance) to the teacher by touching the feet of 
the latter by the forehead of the former, preoeptor's touch by hands 
on tho disciple's body, eto. pa 


2 The act of smoliing consists in inhaling to draw into the 
lungs all the impurities, herein called bad luck, with which the child 
may be born. "The spirit of sacrifice on the part of the father for the 
good of the child can hardly be nobler than this. 


3 The breathing is av exactly opposite action of siolling 
By this the father intends to transfor to the child everything good in 
him especially the brain power as it |s specifically stated. _ 


4 The last resort of the father for the of the child 
pray for God's blessings and mercy, &ood of the child ts to 


= ~ 
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child'. Itis also nddressed to the sun-god, the goddess 
of learning and the twin gods Asvin to generate brain 
in the ohild and known as medhijanana (oreating of 
brain) as in the ceremony of breathing over the child 
referred to above.* And ultimately the prayers specify 
the following injunction for the physical and in. 
tellectual perfection of the child. “Be a stone from 
limb to limb”. “Suck long life, suck old age". “Grow 
with lustre of fire (Agni)", And ultimately the destiny 
isinvoked. “May the deities of day, night, fortnight 
—— vear, old age and death take charge of 
the child’. 


This brief account of the birth-ceremonies supplies 
enough materials to enable one to judge for himself the 
amount of interest the father used to take for the welfare 
of the child. Everything possible appears to have been 
done not under any compulsion but readily and will- 
ingly. It was not due to the mere instinctive love 
for the child. It was neither due to the economic 
selfish motive of the primitive father in rearing up a 
child chicken for the Ohristmas dinner. Nor is it 
actuated by the desire of the medieval father ta keep 
alive a son in order to perform the oblations in the 
absence of which the  forefathers suffer. It was 
obviously due to conciousness and recognition by a 
highly cultured mind of the responsibility of the father 
in bringing to life a future citizen. The sacrifices and 
pleasure involved in bringing up a good citizen amount 
to the discharge of the debt which a civilized man 
readily owns and owes to the society, tothe nation and 
to the state under whose ptotection he himself has 

rospered. And such a nobility on the part of the 
ather is adequately repaid in time by the child to 
whom the father is the only object of adoration." 


1. The hymns include ‘Agnir ayush 
Ss Vanaspatibhir syushyarh 
tend tvisyushyá 
Ayushmintufi karomi. 
?  Medhin: tve deval «avit: 
Medhini devi *a7asvati 
Medhini tve atvinan devat 
dhattmf; pushkara arajau. 


3 Pit; svárgal piti dharmal; ete, p. 18, Compare 
teacher oe a & ten times more spes jin —— 
tescher, but the mother a fanani times more than the 

acher, mother a m е" 
(Manu, II, 145). Lo OP EIPO Р the father. 
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The birth ceremonies are a real sacrament which 
purifies both the begetter and the begotten in respect of 
both mental culture and the external civilization. To 
what extent this noble ideal is reached by the in- 
dividual member of the modern society is a matter {for 
individual searching of one’s heart and action. The state 
laws to protect the child from callous neglect of the 
parents give evidence to the discreditable character 
of the modern society. But no laws can enforce the 
noble feelings of the ancient father. 


The next sacrament is known as the N:ma-karapa or 
naming of the child. The pet name given at birth is secret 
one for the use of parents only ; but that is now-a-days 
used by friends also as a token of affection. The proper 
name is selected on the basis of the name of a sage, 
deity, or forefather. There are different rules for 
selecting names for the male child and the female child. 
Under the influence of the foreign domination, ев. 
pecially over the degenerated imitators, the old national 
principles have been given up and we see the hybrid 
combination in our names as in Iqbal Narayana, 
Ivy-lata, etc. E | 

The ceremonies include the initial sacrifice (homa), 
naming proper (nima-karaga), tying of a gold band 
round probably the left wrist (hirapya-bandhama) be- 
cause the right wrist has already been similarly tied 
at the birth time, and the similar repetition of touching 
(abhimarshana) and smelling (avaghriga) for the similar 
purposes of transferring personal influence and remov- 
ing bad luck of the child. 

There appears, however, no personal purification 
in this sacrament of naming. This shows more a 
communal interest to retain one’s own national princi- 
ple in the matter of giving a name although a rose 
may equally be fragrant under any other name. 

The next sacrament is Nishkramapa or bringing the 
child out of the nursery. This ceremony is timed at the 
third or fourth month after the birth. The object is 
to get the child introduced and acoustomed to the 
mild light from the moon and strong glare from the 
tropical sun. This is a necessary precaution and 
obviously hygienic, because the sudden exposure of the 
child to the dazzling sun's glare after its residence in 
the darkness óf the mother's womb is likely to injure, 
jneurably in many cases, the eye-sight of the chill, 
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The imperfection and the weakness of the eye-sight 


is a national loss and is mostly due to the negligence of 
this early precaution. 


The actual ceremonies are brief and simple. They 
consist in the usual initial sacrifice (homa), bringing 
out the child to the moon first and then to the sun, and 
finally making prayers to the moon god and the sun 
god to keep the eye-sight of the child ina perfect 
condition. After all such precautions for the preserva- 
tion-of the eye-sight, the sacrament of Anna-prasana 
or feeding of the solid food is performed in order to 
look after the teeth of the child. It is performed at 
about the sixth or eighth month after the birth, just 
before the teething period. The ceremonies include the 
ancestral worship (abhyudayika-sraddha), the usual 
sacrifice (homa) and prayers, and touching to the gums 
of the child the dishes cooked with curds, honey, 
clarified butter, rice, fish, and flesh of partridge and goat. 
To these dishes the child is made accustomed to as it 
grows in age. 


The teeth are a more important organ than even 
ihe eye-sight. Most of the internal and organic 

ses are ascribed by the modern science to the 
defective teeth, Even the eye-sight itselfis stated to be 
affected by tooth.diseases. The modern practic 
particularly of the western variety, begin to spoi 
the teeth before one goes beyond teens. Between 
forty and fifty many have to take recourse to the 
artificial teeth. In Eastern countries, specially among 
those who continue to follow our ancient oustom, there 
is a large percentage of people who retain the healthy 
teeth even at the age of eighty. The importance of this 
sacrament can hardly be exaggerated. 


The next sacrament is concerned with measures 
to protect and enlarge the brain of the child, for which 
merely god’s blessings were invoked at the birth 
ceremony. This sacrament is known as chid& or 
chaula-karaga or tonsure. The operation consists in the 
cutting of the child's hair on the head for the first time 
and arranging them in locks called here chüd3s-karapa. 
"Тһе сода Ís the tuft of hair which is left on the head 
when the rest of itis cut.' The practice is seen elsewhere 





1 The school of Vasishtha kept the tufton the right side 
4 
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also. Only the free born Romans could wear uncut 
hair, so also the aristocratic Lords of the British 
society. Similar customs are prevalent among ‘the 
Slavonic peoples of south Europe and the Indo-Germanic 
Aryans, 

The preservation of the*uncut hair in tufts or 
in whole mass might have been due to the intention of 
leaving the growing skull undisturbed so that the brain 
inside may enlarge to its fullest growth. The common 
practice prevalent among all the aristocratic and brainy 
people of the world will warrant such a theory. But 
owing to an exaggerated notion of modern superiority 
over the aucient, the present civilization has no patience 
to examine the wisdom of the past. The tonsure 
ceremonies of the Hindus or Inde-Aryans will, however, 
clearly show the precautions adopted in ancient India 
to leave the growing brain undisturbed. 


The ceremonies comprise a preliminary oblation, 
mixing of hot and cold water, rubbing of tepid 
water over the head, smearing of butter on the hair to 
be cut, putting of sharp kusa grass on the hair, pressing 
of the razor on the hair and then cutting the hair and 
bathing after the haircut. The wiping of the razor and 
putting of the cut hair into cowdung are the two 
subsequent functions, 


If our reasonable surmise be correct the great 
importance of this sacrament can easily be realised. 
After the ocular and dental treatment the intellectual 

treatment completes the necessary precautions for the 

—— and the intellectual well-being of the child. 
This will further vindicate the cultural level and the 
civilized condition of the Hindus in the matter of bring- 
ing up a child. 


After the building up of a healthy constitution and 
sharp intellect, attention is devoted to the education of 
the child in an atmosphere of quiet simplicity and 

feotionate discipline. Wor this purpose the sacrament 
of upanayana or bringing the child to a selected teacher 
is adopted. As this sacrament takes place along with 
the ceremony of putting on the child by the father 


and of Atri and Kacyapa on both T 
kópi cvs kufo. But tbe. sides, The decendanis of Aügiras 


the school Bh 
shaved tho head. 00] of Bhrigu kept no tuft and clean 
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the yajfopavita or the "sacred chord of ilie free man" 
and furnishing it with the student's outfit and uniform, 
viz, vastra (clothes comprising under garment and scarf), 
ajina (skin cover), danda (staff implying self protec- 
tion equipments) and mekhala (girdle) implying strength 
the upanayana is, otherwise, known as only the sacred 
thread ceremony. This was a common practice among 
the other ancient sects also. The Parsees puton sacred 
shirt, the Buddhists on yellow cover, and the Christians 
on white robe. The Hindus adopted the “thread gar- 
ment” probably owing to the hot climate and desire to 
prevent the rise of a sense of luxury as statedin one of - 
the texts (Samskara Ratnamala, pp 189, 190). According 
to another older text, the laws of Harita, women also 
could take a similar course of study with the 
accomplishment of the same ceremonies. 


The ceremonies of the upanayana proper include 
aajali-pirana (filling the joint palm in the form of cup 
with water by way of showing the child’s desire to 
initiation), a‘marohara (ascending a piece of stone to 
show the firm stand and determination), dadhiprasana 
(eating of curd in order to clear up the mind), hasta- 
grahana or upanayana (bringing tle child's hand to 
the teacher), paridana (giving over the child by parents 
and svikarapa (the mutual acceptation by the pupil a 
admission by the teacher) The other ceremonies form 
part of the student's vow oflearning' and have 
been inadvertently mixed up with the upanayana which 
should end at handing over the child to the teacher. 


This brings the child to his second birth (dvijatva). 
At this birth the famous Savitri verse upon which the 
twice-born (Brahmaya) have to meditate daily,” is 
considered to be the mother and the Acharya (teacher) is 
the father uM IL 170). This really implies that 
henceforward the responsibilities of shaping n career 
are transferred from the begetters to the student him- 
self and to the teacher under whose charge the child is 
placed. Thus with the wpanayana or initiation end the 
ten principal sacraments for which the parents are 


directly responsible. 


| They are referred to under the Brahmaoharya. 
2 Rig Veda III, 62,10. 
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ASRAMAS e 
STUDENT-LIFE T 

The career ,of a student (brahmacharin) is the 
-first of the four stages into which the whole living 
period of a hundred years is divided. The studentship 
commences immediately after the upanayana or initia. 
tion at the age of eight to twelve years according to 
the capacity of the child to get the benefit of the 
residence at a boarding school. The minimum period of 
study is stated to be twelve years but it may extend to 

* forty-eight years and may cover the whole life. Usually, 
however, the samivartans or home-returning ‘takes 
place at about the twenty-fifth year, the next twenty- 
five years being allotted to the householder’s life (garhas- 
thya), the third twenty-five years to the selfless national 
service (vanaprastha), and the last twenty-five years 
to the detached renunciation (sannyasa). 

The ceremonies following the paridana (handing 
over of the child to the teacher) comprise the nama- 

üchhà (asking the name of the child by the teacher 
be way of an introduction), aditya-darsana (showing 
the sun by way of an ideal of knowledges which is implied 
in the Savitri verse), and agni-pradakshina (going toge- 
ther round the sacrificial fire by way of a fellowship). 
Thereafter commences the teaching proper beginning 
with the ceremonies of Brahmniacharya-upadeda (precepts 
of student's life), Savitri (teaching of the chief hymn 

. on which the student is to meditate daily), and samidh- 
adhana (teaching the performance of daily sacrifice by 
the student himself). 

Before the precepts are delivered the teacher ties 
the girdle (mekhali) round the waist of the pupil and 
hands over the staff (danda)to him, These articles of 
student's uniform complete the initiation ceremony. 
"Thereafter the teacher addresses the pupil and explains 
tohim the general rules of studentship. The student 
takes the oath by sipping water and promises ‘not to 
sleep at day time, to remain obedient to the teacher, 
to study regularly (A, 1, 22, 2; 8. 2, 4, 5; P. 2, 3,2; Ka. 
2. 2 to lay firewood on the fire, that is, to perform the 

i sacrifice (B. 2, 5, 45; Bh. 1, 9), and to earn his 
livelihood during the course of his study,’ 

1 The ooncluding item of then 


! panayana ceremony consists 
in begging, after the father has give I 


n during the course of the 
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> Further elucidation of ^the rules of conduct 
prescribed by all the leading texts are classified under 
the Veda.vratas (vows of acquiring knowledge) which, 
as has already been pointed out, are counted as a 
separate sacrament by all the three leading schools 
of Gautama, Angiras and Advalayana. The Veda-vrata 
it should be noted, is almost synonymous with Brahma. 
charya. The vow (vrata) is equavalent to charyj 
(conduct), And Veda (knowledge) is Brahman (God) 
when of all knowledge the chief oneis to know god. 
This is considered to be the ultimate aim (purushirtha) 
of all knowledge although the material advantages of 
S4lning knowledge of all sciences and aris were always 
emphasised by Hindu legislators as will be shown by 
ihe courses of study followed and the varieties of litera. 
ture which still exist. 


These vows are specified by the school of Gautama 
under four categories which combine all the general 
rules of conduct to be observed by astudent. The first 
vow is on the strict observance of celebacy and sexual 
chastity both in thought and in action. Thus all things 
that are likely to excite the mind or body are avoided. 
Although under certain circumstance sports, music and 
dancing, ètc., of boys and girls together at ihe University 
stage as shown in the curriculum of the Nalanda 
University were permitted, it was, however, avoided 
at the earlier school stage. Anointing including the 
sue of perfume, powder, lipstick, etc., were similarly 
prohibited 

The second vow of simplicity in food and clothes 
is a further precaution to turn up a really educated and 
unsophisticatel member of the society. Students of all 
ranks had to put on the same uniform and take the 
same food. This practice at the most impressionable 
age generated a sense of equality, fraternity 


Ceremonies all things necessary for a student including clothes, 
umbrella, shoes, ete, According to most of ihe texts (e.g. A. 1, 22, 6) 
the student bags to meet the cost of his education, Friends and rela. 
tions also make similar gifts (in money or kind at this ceremony 
B. 2, 9, 48). Berides the State provides sufficient zrants for the 
Maintenance of one.teacher  homeschools to which the occasional 
visitors also make liberal grants Thus only in very exceptional 
tases the students have to earn their livelihood by professional begging, 
This initial injunction by the teacher is intended asa safeguard to 


the teacher. e 
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and independence. So the snobbery resulting in superior- 
ity complex was not imbibed from the class-room as is 
unfortunately the case in our modern system. 


The third vow of perfect obedience to the teacher 
used to give rise to another trait of our character 
whereby a perfect discipline in the society could be 
maintained. Those who are not properly trained to 
obey can never learn to rule properly. This obedience, 
however, is not equivalent to slavery. Free discussion 
in order to remove difficulties was allowed between the 
teacher and the pupil In fact the system of debate 
nowhere better developed than among the sanskrit 
scholars. This obedience was intended to avoid the 
spitit of impertinence, In fact the devoted Hindu 
students submit to the teacher’s view as an authority in 
itself requiring no further reasoning. 


The fourth is the chief vow of acquiring knowledge. 
The process is twofold and includes self exertion and 
seeking of god's mercy. The prayer falls under two 
heats, the performance of the daily sacrifice and medi- 
tation upon the Sivitri hymn. When a log of wood 
soaked in clarified butter is put into the blazing fire and 
the flame appears before the eyes the devotes prays 
thus: “I have thrown asamidh (log of wood) into the 
jata-vedas (that which creates knowledge, fire) increase 
with that, Oh Agni (fire, intelligence) as we increase with 
Brahman (knowledge, God) ; I smear myself with lustre ; 
may the fire put intelligence into me, progeny into me, 
and lustre in me”. No higher prayer for a seeker of 
knowledge is conceivable. The Savitri hymn itself ex- 
presses ‘the similar idea in a broader form: “May my 
powers of understanding be expanded, I pray for that 
excellent enlighteni glory of the all-creating sun- 
God".' In other words the student prays for that kind 
of light as coming from the sun removes all darkness 
of the world. The real object of our general education 
is indeed to acquire through the study of arts or science, 
or both, the power of understanding and enlightenment 
in all matters. 


As has been already pointed out, the first 
twenty-five years of one’s average life of a hundred 


1 Savitur varepyo bhargo dev dhimahi 
ehodayat (Rigved. 111, 62,10) ^ шш ый 
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years are devoted to the education and study. It is laid 
down in several texts and the custom still continues that 
the education commences in the sixth year of the child 
with the ceremony of learning alphabets both in reading 
and writing with a piece of cha This primary edu- 
cation is carried out at home fora period of three or 
four years. At the age of eight or nine years the child 
is sent out for the minimum period of twelve years. 
Thus at the age of about twenty years the secondary 
education is completed. Thereafter a period of five 
years is spent at the University for higher study and 
in acquiring professional skill not only in priestcraft 
but also in professions like medicine and surgery. 
Those who intend to prosecute further study and research 
may continue till the forty-eighth year. But one 
must marry before the appearance of grey hair gene- 
rally after the age of forty-eight. 


Incidentally a brief reference may be made to the 
courses of study at the primary, secondary, and univer. 
sity stages." Generally after learning the alphabet at 
home boys were introduced at primary school to Sabda- 
vidya (learning of words) which literally meañs 
phonology and implies mainly grammar, The object 
was to impressat the outset upon the boy's mind “the 
idea of scientific method, order, principle and system of 
rule.” Through the study of grammar, the inevitable 
cramming of the rules of grammar, however, might have 
injured the raw brain and created a distaste for study. 
But the ancients contrary to the fourth vow of student. 
ship to understand things laid greater importance to 
memorising than to understanding of all subjects.* 


After acquiring the necessary knowledge of language 
and literature following the study of grammar one 
had to study the esed or logic which develops the 
reasoning faculty, and Silpavidya or science of arts 


1 There appears to have been some 84,000 primary schools at 
the time of King Avoka (vide Bauddhapitha by S, Barua p, ix). There 
were big secondary colleges at Bodh.Gays, Sancht, Bharhut, Sravasti 
Kausambi, Sarnath, Mathuri, Nasika, / marivatt, Nagirjunikunda, 
Jagayynketa, Kanchjpura, Kaneri M:duri and other places, 
There Were wellknown universities of Taxila in the northwest 
Valabht in Gujarat in the west, Nalandy and Vikramadgiiy in 
— nd Odantspur, Jagaddala, Somapuri and Vikramadgily in 


i ; Ávrittih saryvacastrinam bodhjdapi garfyast. 
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and crafts whioh: inculcates in students an aesthetio 
sənsa and practical skill in construction regarding 
symmetry, proportion, and beauty. After this general 
education students were taught some professional and 
technical subjects like the Ayurveda or chikitsa-vidya 
(medicine and surgery), astronomy, mathematics, Astra- 
vidya (archery) or Dhanurveda (bowmanship), Smritisis- 
tras, Arthatistras, etc. The usual number of Vidyas 
(subjects of learning) were fourteen including the four 
Vedas (scriptures), anfgas (sikshi, kalpa, nirukta 
chhandas, jyotisha and grammar), dharma (rules of 
conduct) mimarmsa (theology), tarka or nysya (logic) 
and pur gas (history and mythology) Although theo- 
logy was a compulsory subject even at the university 
stage the adiyyitma vidya (philosophy or science of uni- 
versal soul for the attainment of the supreme улоу ийа») 
could be taken up only by a few specially endowe 
with necessary inclination and attainments.' 


‘Physical exercises were included in the carriculam 
not merely to provide diversion from serious study but 
with an express object of keeping the body and mind 
of the scholar fit’. 


— — — — 


1 Mr.H.D.Sankalis in his *University of Малда’ has drawn 
up а time table from the ancient texts. Ai the primary stage boys 
learnt alphabets at the age of 6 years, elementary grammar and Siddha 
composition at 8, satras of Panini at 10, books on three Khilas including 
details of grammar and composition at 13, "laws of the universe and 
regulations of gods and men” including elementary sciences, history, 
and mythology at 15, “Composition in verse and prose” at 16, for four 
years logic, metaphysics, Vedas, Vedingas, at 20 specialization in one 
of the professional vidyis like medicine ete. and at 23 for two years 
some research work and art of writing and new approach to a subject. 

2 A list of games from the chullavaggs (1, 13, 2)has been 
quoted which includes besides dancing with Indies, “games 
with eight pieces and ten pieces, tossing up, hopping over diagrams 
formed on the ground, and removing substance from a heap 
without shaking the remainder; games of dice and  trapball; 
sketching rude figures, tossing balls, blowing trumpets, having 
matches at ploughing with mimio. ploughs, tinkling, farming, mimic 
windmills, shooting marbles with fingers, guessing measures, having 
chariot races and arohory matohes, guessing other people's thoughts 
and mimicking other people's nots, olephamtriding, horse-riding, 
carriage driving and swordmanship; to run to and fro in front of 
horses and in front of carriages, to exhibit signs of anger, to wring 
hands and to wrestle, and to box with fists; and spreading out robes 
as a stage and inviting girls saying ‘here you may dance, sister and 
greeting her with applause”. 
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The aim of education was “to unfold the capacities 
of the student through proper means in order to make 
his life full of meaning for him as well as for the 
society'"^. The vows of Brahmacharya laid the founda- 
tion of all round education, material, mental and moral. 
The results of the curriculum are shown by the wide 
range of extant literature in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit’, 
and an all round progress made by the Hindus in their 
social, political, and moral life to which references are - 
made in the following chapters. 


The Samivartana (home-return) is considered as n 
separate sacrament. The only ceremony referred to is, 
however, merely a bath. It corresponds to the present 
day convocation ceremony. But the bath seems to pro- 
vide an opportunity for pilgrimage or sight-seeing 
which aims at offering an opportunity to gain an 
experience of men and things Thus well equipped the 
students return home and marry at their own responsi- 
bility as is clearly shown by the forms of marriage 
referred to above. 


House^old life in ancestral home. 


The second A¢rama or period of life covering the age 
from twenty-six to fifty years is known as Girhasthya 
(householder's life) It commences with the marriage 
shortly after the home-return (samivartana) after the 
completion of study and travel as pointed out above. The 
young graduate marries according to his own choice. The 
four normal forms of marriage, as already explained 
satisfy the ideal and requirements of the bachelors 
all inclination which must have developed during the 
course of their study and travel Whichever form— 
spiritual (brihma), divine (daiva), sagely (arsha) or 
human (manusha)-one chooses in getting a partner of 
his household life, he is required to perform jointly with 
his wife certain periodical social and public duties in 
addition to the private and nal duties towards 
husband and wife and towards the children. The duties 
other than the personal ones are significantly called 


T For further elucidation see the writers” article “universities 

of India’ Allahabad University Studies 1935-6, pp. 51.81, "Twentieth 

century, July, 1935, Modern keview, A ugust 1935, pp. 209.210), 
2. See Para I p. ?8, 


9 
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sacrifices (yajias) of various kinds. Those which are 
performed in a small scale as a daily routine are known 
as five common (bit great) sacrifices; the other done 
occasionally are known as paka, parvana, Hayis and Soma. 
On the basis of the special objects of offering the sneri- 
fices are classified as Anna-yajia, Soma-yajna and 
Pasu-yajia where the chief objects of offering are 
respectively grains (anna), wine (soma) and flesh (pasu). 
Thus the combined duties of Householder are the sacra- 
ments and the sacrifices, 


The’ parental duties towards the children have been 
elaborated under the pre-natal and post-natal sacraments 
commencing with the conception (garbhidhina) and end- 
ing at the initiation (upanayana). The other conjugal 
duties are elaborated under the marriage ceremonies 
(vivaha). The members of the family for whose main- 
tenance, comfort and convenience the head of the family 
is tesponsible include, in addition to the wife and 
children as Kautilya has specified (Arthasastra Book IT 
Chap. I, 48) mother, father, minor brothers, unmarried 
sisters, widowed and helpless girls. The wives and 
children of the helpless brother and sisters as also 
servants are considered as members of a joint family. 
The conditions of living in a joint families are fourfold. 
The members of these several family forming one joint 
family are required to live in the sameabode or pre- 
mises, to partake of the food cooked in the same kitchen, 
to share the common property and to profess the same 
faith and religion. On behalf of the members the head 
of the family accepts and despatches invitation, con- 
ducts law-suits, and performs all other duties of a solici- 
tor. He has to be obeyed by allthe members and in 
return for that he must be strictly impartial. He is 
compelled to resign if he fails in his duties and obliga- 
tions. Similarly an undesirable member may be turned 
out of the family. His wife acts on his behalf in looking 
after the female members aud household duties. The 
head of the family is also the owner of the family pro. 
perty. But the individual members can possess not 
only cattle, weapons and jewels, but even land, Each 
father forming the joint family has the right to distri. 
bute his goods among his children, and land in parti. 
cular may be distributed differently in successive 
generations, The growth of the apparently cumbrous 
system of a combination of several families was 
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necessitated by the exigency of the Aryan migration 
and settlement in India. The mutual safety and security 
of the early settlers were well provided by the assemblage 
of à number of homogeneous families with a clear 
understanding and advantages. The benefits of living 
in a large famiy include the safety and security of 
the members. For the good of a single member the 
whole family fights against an enemy, a disease or 
disability. This system further generated the habit of 
accommodating oneself for the common weal and 
peacefully gave rise to the benevolent monarchical 
system in the field of economics, politics and religion. 
e system of joint family indicates clearly the germ of 
the individual liberty under the sovereignty of the head 
of a state, which is the chief aim of the modern civilized 
form of government. ‘The generous cultural condition 
of the mind is also clearly indicated by this system. 
The smaller selfishness, not exactly of the primitive 
type, involved in the system of single family consisting 
of husband,wife and unmarried children, began to make 
its appearance along with the expansion of the society 
and the firmly established system of government and 
mostly in imitation of the foreign custom with certain 
obvious advantages of personal enjoyment of à couple. 


SACRIFICES 


‘The social and public duties of the householder” 
come under two categories, daily and occasional. They 
are described under four groups of sacrifices (yajia) in 
the true sense of the term. 


The first group of five comprises the Brijhma-yajia, 
Deva-yajia, Pitri-yajia, Mantshya-yajia, and Bhota- 
yaj&a. ‘The first of these is a mere poser made by the 
recitation of the Bavitri hymn which is designated here 
by the generic epithet of brahma which means the vedic 
hymn. ‘The savitri hymn to which one is first initiated 
at the initiation (upanayana) sacrament and on which 
one has to meditate during the whole course of the 
student life is continued to the household life, As 
has already been explained it provides one with the 


— 1. Adhyipanah brahma.gajBal pitri-yajnastu tarpana: Honto 
dévo bahir bhóto nri. sajfio tithi.paüjanar, 
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strength of mind which naturally follows fron seeking 
god's mercy to get thea enlightening excellent lustre of 
the all-creating sun god and the power of intelligence 
and understanling for the successful performance of 
a house-holder's responsible duties of various kinds. 


Next io this highest creator, the gods who are 
the manifestations of the various aspects of the 
creator are prayed by making the offering of melted 
butter to the fire, the carrier of oblations. This offering 
is made jointly by the husband and wife as long as 
they are alive and able to keep alive the nuptial fire. 
When one of the couple dies this nuptial fire is used 
in burning the dead body. The romantic idea of joint 
daily duty of a married couple can hardly be better 
demonstrated, The details of this deva-yajia or sacrifices 
to god are elaborated under the Paka, Havis and Soma 
sacrifices. 


The Pitri-Yajaas are the oblations (tarpana) of 
water and offering of cooked and uncooked food made 
daily to the manes or spirits of the deceased ancestors. 
This is an instance of the habit of ancestral worship. 
One who cannot discharge one's debt to his parents by 
remembering and invoking them in this manner can 
hardly think of the creator of everything. In fact the 
faith in God starts from such practice of parental 
worship. Besides the performance of the daily oblation 

@ significantly called tarpaia or the deed which gives. 
pleasure (to the forefathers) includes various kinds of 
ir&ddhas or gifts made to the manes, the priests, and the 
needy out of éraddhaà or esteem for the deceased ancestors 
on the death, daily, monthly, annually, and on special 
occasions. The details of these sacrifices are elaborated 
especially under Paka-yajias: 


The householder is enjoined, as a purification,’ to 
perform the funeral ceremony of the parents and family 
members. The antyeshti (lit. the last sacrifice) is 
performed «at the time of burning the dead body. 
Thereafter until the period of funeral impurities 
(afaucha is over on the tenth day after death in case 
of Brihnianas, the fifteenth day in case of Kshatriyas, 
the twentieth day in case of Vaisyas, and the thirtieth 


1. The funeral rites are not reckoned as sacrament by the school 
of Gautama 
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day in cass» of Sudras,-a daily oblation is made: The 
process consists in an offering from bamboo vessels 
which are kept standing in a river or a pond close to 
the funeral pyre and filled with milk and water. Along 
with this daily oblation offering is also made to the 
spirit of the dead (preta) of sanctified rice-balls known as 
paraka pinda M that fills up) This is aimed at 
joining up (püraka) a sort of limbs like the arms, legs, 
head, etc, to the limbless and floating (vayubhita) 
spirit in order to transform if into a mane or father 
(pitt. Until the disintegrated spirit assumes the 
position of mane it is' not entitled to share the offerings 
made periodically and on special oecastons to thé 
forefathers, Those for whom these funeral ceremonies 
(antyeshii)are not duly performed remain as floating 
and evil spirits (бй and haunt the blood relations 
(sapindas) whose duty and privilege are to give shelter 
to the dead and inherit his earthly property in return, 
Thus the funeral rite “feeds the ghost and prevents it 
from dying again or dissolving.” The physical conti- 
nuity of the sou! after the death and decay of the body 
is maintained in this way in Hindu belief. 

After this antyeshti the first regular service 
(sraddha) done for the dead is known as ekoddishta 
which takes place on the eleventl day in case of 
Brahmagas, sixteenth day in case of Kshattriyas, 
twenty-first duy in case of Vaigyas, andl thirty-first 
day in case ¢udras, During the first year after 
death similar services are performed at the interval 
of a fortnight (pakshika¢raddha) or a month (masika- 
sraddha), or two months (dvai-misika) or three months 
(iraimàásika) At the ənd of the first year a 
special service is performed which is known as sapindi- 
karapa (joining up the spirits) Until this is ormed 
an individual spirit cannot enter into the family of the 
blood relations (sapipda) of the manes (pitri), This 
family group of manes is entitled to share the service 
made to any member by the relations left behind. These 
services are funeral rites proper. Thereafter annual 
services (vitsarika sraddha) are performed on the 
anniversary of the death. As a year of the mortal is 
equal to a day of the immortal, the spirits get the daily 
offerings in this way. 

These special occasional services are of two varie- 
ties. The pirvapa-sraddhas are performed at. the time 
of PArvana or special occasion such as pilgrimage, eclipse 
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eto. The other group is known as kimya (desired), 
abhyudayika (prosperous) and vriddhi (progressive) and 
are performed on the occasion of sore joyous ceremony 
such as marriage and post-natal sacraments. 


The invocation of the ancestors along with prayers 
for god's mercy imply a noble state of cultural belief and 
a civilized form of gratitude to those who do not for- 
mally make demand for the discharge of one’s debt. 


The fourth of the householder's daily sacrifice is 
known as Manusha-yajia (charity towards human 
beings) ‘This is the daily hospitality to he shown to 
g*ests other than the relations who form the joint 
family. These guests are generally Brahmava travellers 
(parivrajaka), Buddhist monks (sramanas), Jaina mendi- 
cants (ajivikas) and such other religion-seekers and 
helpless beggars who do not earn for their own mainte- 
nance. Thus the individual families of house-holders 
served as a sort of alms houses and charitable homes 
and relieved the state of the responsibility of making 
separate provision for such people. It is emphasised 
that all the four asramas (students, householders, retired 
people and mendicants) could exist because of these daily 
sacrifices of the householders ; they are like air without 
which no creature can sustain life. No easier solution 
of the problem of feeding the un-earning people can be 
thought of. The institution of dharmaégla (charitable 
homes) appears to have grown ont of foreign imitation 
by the well-to-do people. But this does not exonerate 
the house-holder, rich or poor, from the duty of showing 
hospitality to mankind asa daily routine work. Thus 
at the Paka, Havis and Soma sacrifices the feeding of 
the invited and uninvited guests and hospitality towards 
mankind is invariably an essential function of which 
further details will be found under those.sacrifices. 


. The last of the great five sacrifices is known as 
Bhüta-yajna (charity towards animals, birds, and insects). 
The object isto offer food daily to all created beings 
including cows, bulls, tame birds, ants and insects. 


l. Yathi vaiyuih sarhéritya vartanto sarve жамау. 
Tatha grihastham asritya vartante sarve 1Zramah. 

2. These five sacrifices Brahma, Deva, Pitri, Manushya, and 
Bhüta—are otherwise known respectively as Ahuta, Huta, Prahuta, 
Brahma.huta and Prsgita (Manu, ILL 73) ; elsewhere they are called 
Vaisvadeva, Homa, Balikarman, Nitys.éraddha, and Atithi.bhojana, 
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Along with all the Paka, Havis and Soma sacrifices this 
function is also observed. 


The house-holder is expected to respect life wherever 
it may be and to assist in the continuance of god's 
creation, The philosophical idea involved in this cus- 
tom is praiseworthy. But it does notffer any solution 
of the problem that the stronger life lives on the. weaker 
ones. If the life in animals, birds, and insects has to be 
respected why the life in plants and vegetation on which 
even the vegetarian have to live should be neglected, 
The scientists have shown that plants have not only 
life but also sensation like the animals. The system, 
however, seems to provide an easy means to avoid 
cruelty to animals. It indicates the natural compassion 
ofa — mind and the generous act of the civilized 
people. 


There are three other sets of sacrifices (yajias) 
included in the lists quoted above, which are performed 
by the householder periodically and on spec al occasions, 
According to the school of Gautama, Angirasa, and 
Aévalayana the first group, known as Paka-yajia com- 
prise seven varieties. The other two sets, namely, 
Hayvir-yajnas and Soma-yajnas, are excluded by the two 
later schools but are included in the list by Gautama 
and described under seven varieties each. The Paka- 
yajoas are properly the offering of the cooked (paka) 
food to the manes and as such would be an extension 
or elaboration of pitri-yajaa which is one of the five 
great daily sacrifices preseribed for the house-holder. 
The Havir-yajias are the offering of melted butter (havis) 
to the fire for the gods. As such it would be an 
elaboration of the deva-yajna which is also one of the 
five great sacrifices performed by the house-holder 
daily as a compulsory duty. The Soma-yajnas are the 
great festivities to be held by the rich people only, once 
or twice and not more than thrice during the whole of 
the house-holders' career of twenty-five vears. At this 
festivity intoxicant juice of soma plant, which is a 
kind of wine, was freely offered and drunk both by the 


ТИЕН Ну ма; VI, 1, 4, 1} explaine huta ————— 
the morning evening, à N grimage oly places, 
prahuta ae feeding birds of sacrified food, and pradita ax feeding 
Brah ; Advelavana. G, S. II, 3) explains huta as parvana ќт 
prahuta as recitation of vedas, brahmahuta as feeding of the guest, 

э 
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invited guests and the uninvited visitors. the giving 
of alms and feeding of the poor and the lower being 
forms part of all the sacrifices. Thus the Manusha- 
yajoa and Bhita-yajias are more elaborately performed 
along with the Paka, Havis, and Soma sacrifices. 
Paka-yanas or offerings not only of cooked (pika) — 
but also of husked rice, cakes, etc. as wellas clari 
butter and even flesh are sacrificed to the fire.* These 
are offered both to the manes (pitri) as well as to the 
gods (deva The seven varieties of this sacrifice are 
konwn as Sraddha or piodadana, The Ashtaka which 
is performed on the eighth day of the black fortnight 
of the months of Pausha (January and February), 
Magha — and Philguna (March-April) 
Parvana at every full and new moon day: Sravani at 
the full moon of Sravana (July and August) and the 
offerings specially made to snakes which become pre- 
valent at that time, and also tothe fire (agni); A¢vayuji 
on the full moon day of Agvina (September and October) ; 
herein offerings of cooked food are made to god Siva 
under the names Paspupati, Siva, Sankara and Pristaka ; 
Agrahayani or Nava-yajaa on the full moon day of the 
month of the year, Marga Sirsha (November-December) ; 
herein offerings of milk and new rice is made to the gods 
Indra, Agni and others; and chaitri on the full moon 
day of chaitra (March-\pril); herein offerings are 
made to the god Vishnu, Brahmanas and relations 
(sapigdas) are specially fed on this occasion.* Three 
more sacrifices are added to this list which are known 
as gita for offerings to the ploughed furrow (sits); Indra 
on full moon day of Bhadrapada (August and September) 
is specially invoked : Sülagava or Isanabali on the full 
moon of Marga-‘irsha (November and December) 
wherein the flesh of ox (gava) and cooked rice are offered 
to the god Igana (Siva) з 


Ll, The fire is collectively known a* grihya because the house. 
holder kindled it at the time of marriage at the bride's house and 
transferred permanently to his own house for his daily sacrifice, 
‘The four varietios of this agni (fire) known as avasthya (estab. 
lished;) aupasana (for prayer), and laukika (customary) ог smgria 
(traditional. 

2. Gautama УП, 9; Ах. 1; Рага 1l, 14; Gobbil, ILI, 
1, L23 ; Sank. iv. 15 ; Bhar 11, 1; Ap. XVIIL 512, 

3. Vaik iv, 3, Gobh, IV, 4, 27: Para, |] 5, Baudhiyana 
(2, каќга 11,7, 
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The first group of the seven or ten Paka sacrifices 
is of special importance to the householder and is invari- 
ably performed by all Hindus even at present. Another 
reason for its performance is that the succession to 
ancestral property depends on the performance of the. 
occasional service (sraddha) to the forefathers. "These 
services (sraddha) rather than sacrifices are described 
under two sets known significantly as Aérumukha- 
(mourning) on the sad occasion of death as well as 
periodically and Nandimukha (rejoicing) on the happy 
occasion of marriage, first feeding of the child (anna- 
prisana) and initiation (apanayana), eto, 


The first of mourning services (sraddha) is known 
as anyeshti or the. last service performed at the time of 
burning the dead body. ‘he second known as ekoddishta 
is performed after a period of mourning or the 
funeral impurities lasting ten days for Brahmanas, 
fourteen for Kshatriyas, twenty for Vaiíyas, and thirty 
for Sadras. The third is called masika (monthly) because 
it is performed on the day of death avery month for 
the first year only. The fourth funeral service is known 
as sapindikarapa which is performed on the first anni. 
versary of the death in order to bring to the family 
of the manes (pitri) the spirit of the one who died a 
year ago ; without this one has to remain excommuni. 
cate 


These funeral rites “feed the ghost. and prevents it 
from dying again or dissolving. The offerings made 
secure for the dead non-redeath (amrita)' Thus for 
the “cult to be kept up for evar” the fifth variety known 
as Vaisarika sraddha or annual service is performed 
on the anniversary of death. For this essential work 
a male descendant is necessary for all Hindu fathers, 
Thus in the absence of a naturally born son the Hindu 
father was provided to hava one of the thirteen or 
fourteen kinds of male descendants as specified above. 


The rejoicing services (nandimukha) are variously 
called as kamya (invoking blessings of ancestors) 
abhyudayika (for prosperity), and vriddhi (for pr ss), 
For achieving success (kama) in household life for 
instance the Kamya service may fittingly be performed 


at the time of the marriage. Similarly for the progress 
6 
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of the child the Vriddhi service may be performed 
at the time of the first feeding —— of 
the child. And at ihe commeucement of the student 
career the Abhyudayika service may be preformed. All 
these services, it should be noted, are preformed by the 
parents of the bride and bridegroom, the husband of the 
bride, and the father of the child to be fed or educated. 
That is, the persons for whose benefit the ancestors are 
invoked do not perform these services themselves. 


Havir-yajaas are offerings consisting of clarified 
butter, milk, grain, liquor and flesh collectively called 
havis; they are made to the fire’ forthe gods. These 
sacrifices- are, thus, the elaboration of Deva-yajia 
mentioned along with the five dailv sacrifices (paücha- 
mahayajias), Butthey have three aspects which are 
classified under three categories, It is Ishti when 
the sacrifice is preformed jointly by the householder and 
his wife together with four priests? for good (ishti) 
of the family. It is Pati when an animal (pasu) is 
sacrificed: and Soma when the offerings consist chiefly 
in liquor (soma). There are seven varieties of the 
Havir-yajias. The first one is known as Agnyadheya 
which consists in establishing of the three sacred fires 
and takes two to three days in collecting the fire wood 
(arapi), kindling the fire by rubbing, and establishing the 
fires and finally making the offerings to the gods for the 
good (isi) of the family. The second is known as 
Agnihotra which the householder and his wife has to 
perform daily twice, in the morning and evening, by 
making offerings to the fire already permanently 
established.* The third is called Darsa-piryamiaa as it is 
performed at the new moon (Датѕа) апі the full moon 
(puraa-misa). Offerings of cake (purodaéa) are made to 
Angi and Soma, and also known as Pinda-pityi because 
on those occasions offerings of powdered rice ball (pinda) 
are made to the manes (pitri) ; it covers two days for the 
purformance of the chief function and the minor rites of 
feeding Brahmanuas etc, ‘This is thus the elaboration of 
the Pitri-vajia of the Paicha-maha-yajia group, 


1 The fire is known as Girhapatya, Ahavaniya and D: 
2, Adhvaryu, Agnidhara, Hotri, and Bas. зарар 
3. Thenuthorities do not include this under Ishti, Paéu or 

Soma, ss is considered a compulsory daily duty. But it may be 

considered an ishti without the assistance of the extra priest, 
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The fourth is known as Chaturmasya because it ig 
performed at the fourth month on the full moon day of 
Phalguna (February & March), Ashagha (June & July) 
and Kirtika (Oct-Nov). At this sacrifice special 
offering of purodisa or cake (baked on eight osse) is 
made to the firegod Agni, of chara or milk rice to the 
plant god Soma, of cake (baked on twelve potsherds) to 
the Sun god Savitri, of milk-rice to the goddess of speech, 
Sarasvati, and of ground rice to the god of cultivatio 
Püshan. This is of the ishti type. It can also beo 
Pasu and Soma type when flesh and wine form the 
special offerings. 

The fifth is known as Agrahiyana asit is performed 
at the commencement of the sunrmer solstice (21st. 
June) and winter solstice (21st. December) with the 
seasonal rice, barley and fruits, etc. It is ishti as it is 
done for the good of the family at these periods. 

The sixth is known as the Pa£u-bandha because at 
this sacrifice an animal (pasu), generally a goat, is killed, 
either at the sacrificial site (agni-somiya) or outside 
(nirudha) The offerings of flesh is specially made by 
six priests to the gods Agni, Soma and others. Itis per- 
formed at the new and the full moon once or twice a year, 


The seventh is known as Sautramani. Herein . 
also the offerings of milk, rice, etc., and flesh: (pasu), 
Wine (suri) are made to the gods, Asvinau, Indra, and 
Sarasvati by the six priests. Thus it also covers the 
three aspects of ishti, pasu, and soma. As many as 
five animals are killed at Soma forn: of this sacrifice. 


Soma-yajias are great festivities, so called, because 
the distinctive feature was the distribution of wine 
(soma) to tho visitors. The other common features are 
the sacrifice of animals, chanting of musical hymns, and 
saying of prayers in chorus, These are performed at 
the end of the year (Manu, iv. 22) but not more than 
thrice in one's lifetime. These are forbidden for those 
who are not rich enough. It is expressly laid down 
M ХІ, 7.10) that “he who may possess a supply of 
ood sufficient to maintain those dependant on hi 
during three years or more than that is worthy to drink 
(distribute) the soma juice. But a twice born' who 


1 It is only Brihmana® especially the Kshatriyas who can 
perform these costly sacrifices of which the Rajasüya and. Asvamedhs 
are limited only to the kings, 
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nevertheless drinks the soma juice does not derive any 
benefit from that act. If an opulent man is liberal 
towards strangers, while his family lives in distress, that 
counterfeit virtue will firs: make him taste the sweets 
of fame, but afterwards make him swallow the poison 
(of punishment in hell). If a man does anything for the 
sake of his happiness in another world, to the detriment 
of those whom he is bound to maintain, that produces 
evil results for him, both while he lives and when he 
is dead." 


The Devayajoja of the Patcha-mahiyajia group is 
elaborated here. It has seven usual varieties and two 
or three special ones. The first one is known as Agnish- 
toma because the firegod (Arni) is specially invoked. In 
it sixteen priests officiate, one animal is killed, twelve 
_ chants and twelve invocations (stoma, praise) are made. 


The second one is known as Atyagnishtoma because 
in it one addition (ati) is made to every item excepting 
the priests. Thus there are thirteen chants, thirteen 
invocations and three animals are killed, and there are 
usual sixteen priests. 

The third one is known as Ukthya because invoca- 
tion or praise (uktha) of the god Agni is emphasised 
here. In it also sixteen priests take part, two animals 
are killed, fifteen chants and fifteen invocations are made. 

The fourth one is known as Shodasin because the 
sixteen (shojasa) priests, sixteen chants and sixteen 
invocations are emphasised here. In it three animals 
are killed, It lasts for a day 


The fifth one is called Vájapeya because its purpose 
is to demonstrate one’s strength (vajas). Here also the 
sixteen usual priests officiate. There are seventeen 
chants, seventeen invocations and sacrifice of seventeen 
animals for the god Prajipati (creator). It also lasts 
for seventeen days. And seventeen cups of wine (soma) 
are given to each guest. It is performedin autumn by 
a Brihmana or Kshatriya for overlordship. 


The sixth one is called Atiritra because it ends at 
late at night (atiritra), generally at the dead of night, 
thus covering à day and night. Init the sixteen priests 
make twenty-nine chants, twenty-nine invocations and 
kill four animals of which the fourth is a sheep, 


The seventh is known as Aptoryama which may 
emphasise a whole day and night festivity forthe purpose 
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ofgaining (apía) one's desired name and fame. Thus 
itis otherwise known as Jyotishtoma because the in- 
vocation (stoma) is made here for one’s glory (jyotis), 
In it ihe sixteen priests make thirty-three chants, 
thirty-three invocation and kill four animals. Accord. 
ing to cariain authorities the gradually increasing 
figures, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 29, and 33 also imply that each, 
guest was presented with gold, cloth, ring, seat, etu., 
each item numbering as many as these figures imply. 
In all these festivities visitors were entertained 
sumptuously with food and drink. 


In addition to these seven soma sacrifices there are 
at least two more great and special sacrifices combining 
ishti, pasu and soma. They were performed by the 
great Kshatriya kings. RKaiasuyais the great sacrifice 
which was performed at the coronation of a king. It 
extends over two years and commences in spring. The 
ordinary offerings, killing of animals, and distribution 
of wine (soma) are the usual function. The primary 
object is to celebrate one’s paramount power. The 
subordinate kings who have been conquered have to 
present themselves and make presents and homage by 
way of showing their subordination. The ordinary 
festivities like dice-playinz, eating, drinking, eto, are 
observed, Presents are also made to the priests and 
guests. 

Aévaumedha or the horse sacrifice is the most 
celebrated one. It also commences in spring and lasts for : 
a year, It also combines ishii offerings, flesh. (paéu) and 
wine (soma) Its main object is to establish suzerainty 
over the conquered and formally unconquered kings. A 
horse was let loose followed by an army 16 wander about 
for a year .and whoever did not acknowledge: the 
suzerainty had to opyose the horse and fight the army 
until defeated. This particular horse wat sometimes 
not immolated but kept bound during the ceremony. 
Tn latter times its efficacy was so exaggerated that a 
hundred such sacrifices entitled the sacrificer to displace 
Indra (king of gods) from the dominion of svarga 
(heaven) Kings who engaged in it had to spend 
enormous sums in gifts to the Brihmagas and guests’, 


1 ‘For farther details of P-ka. Havis and Soina sacrifices: seo 
the Srauta sttras of Katyayana, Atvilayana, Baudhayana, Apastambay 
Gautama, Sinkhyayana and Gobhila, and the Aitareya Brihmana, 
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The luxuries involved in allthese soma sacrifices 
ate further indicated by a common ceremony known as 
agni-chayansa (gathering of sacrificial fires). It refers 
to the construction of fire-altars. This construction of 
the altars seems to have been based on sound scientific 

rinciples and was probably the beginning of the sikhara 
(оон са! уни of the later Hindu temples. Of the 
five fold daily offerings of a householder three (Brahma, 
Deva, Pitri) refer to the supernatural forms of life and 
two (man and lower creatures) to the forms of life which 
we can see with our eyes. The reality of the former of 
these two groups of life can be understood by ordinary 
intellect through a process of reasoning. ‘They fall out 
of the horizon of human knowledge when the men of 
modern science and philosophy reveal the whole life and 
existence with their telescopes, microscopes and other 
apparatus’. Butin India of the past they have been - 
known ‘to the inner intelligence, perceived by the super 
sense developed by subtilization and sublimation of the 
natural senses’. It appears that this idea was recorded in 
scriptures elsewhere also as Sir Oliver Lodge records the 
strange communication of Raymond Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky of Russia who founded the Theosophical 
Society also revealed to the world of thinking men *that 
the upper layers of the aero.etheral sky and the regions 
beyond them are all populated by communities of 
mysterious persons who live on higher planes of con. 
sciousness and possess far greater capacities of thought 
and action and who are not subject to evils and ailments 
of miserable living’. The ancient Indian seers, sages and: 
saints knew their superhuman orders of beings and held 
communication with them, sought their influences and 
worshipped the beneficial ones among them for power 
and purification. 


According to these authorities the divinities, deities 
and spirits are not imaginary beings. The gods and 
goddesses we hear and talk of are ‘real, veritable, living 
beings, persons possessing powers of all degrees, 
individualized forces, natural, supernatural and celestial. 
But they haye got many differences and distinction 
‘among them, of nature, character, position, function, 
ocoupation and dwelling. One group is free'and divine, 
being SAU rare of all forces and in perfect harmony 
with the Highest, Ofthe other group of divinities one 
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sub.class *administer the governments (like executive 
officer of the god Almighty) of the worlds of nature, of 
men and animals. The portfolios of Providence respon- 
sible for the management of the affairs of the world are 
held by Indra, Sürya (sun), ^ gni at Varuna (water.god) 
Kubera (god of wealth), Marut (air) and many others. 
The Prajapatis (creators or progenitors) including the ten 
sages like Marichi, Atri, Daksha and others possess the 
rights and privileges of living in the various heavens 
though not taking particular parts in the world-adminis. 
tration. ‘The demigods like Gandharvas, Kinnaras and 
others differing from the Gods in the ways of life and 
faculties and functions form the celestial artist classes, 
The Jiva or embodied spirits who are subject to Karma 
and undergo rebirth form the fourth category and are 
the presiding ani ruling deities of the various kinds of 
terrestrial, super-terrestrial and sub-terrestrial indivi- 
dual lives.'' à 


There is a different category of ‘preter-natural 
creatures that are gross, grotesque and grim and even 
gruesome, known as ghosts and goblins and evil spirits 
in general that haunt sepulchres, cemeteries and other 
planes, dolorous and dreadful. There are also stated to 

realities of disagreeable hyper-physical life forming 
a dark department of the weird world of nature.’ 


There are many kinds of other rare natural beings 
'some of whom as known are fairies, flights of whom 
are to be found in every country, differing in forms and 
characteristics of life in different countries as held by 
the Theosophists. There arə thus ‘natural beings of 
exquisite structural composition —* the sylphs 
that dwell in the atmosphere like invisible birds, the 
salamanders that live in the flaming fire, the nymphs 
and naiads that have their homes in brooks and 
fountains the hamadryads that find their dwellings in 
insides of trees, the gnomes that move freely in rocky 
strata of earth.’ 


“The super-human, super-terrestrial, and super sen- 
suous beings are not necessarily super-natuaal. In fact 
‘the denial of superhuman beings should go side by side 


—— 


l Vide Divinities Deities and Spirits, Kalyima Kalpataru, 
October, 1945, pp. 306. 311, * 
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with the denial of the Divine Being (ООШ It is unten- 
able to accept the idea of a supreme Deity and to reject 
the ideas of super-natural forms of lite.’ Thus those 
who believe in the existence of God have to assume the 
existence of superhuman beings who transcend the 
human limitation. Upon this faith is founded the whole 
system ot the sacraments, sacrifices, and ritual of the 
Hindus All our sacramental rites are intimatel 
associated with libations and sacrificial offerings. whie 
are made to all superhuman beings inolitding Agni, Vayu; 
Indra, Varuga; Brahma, Vishou; Siva of later ages: 
Gantharva, Kinnara; Manes; and even Bhütas and 
Pretas. 


Those whose enjoyment is aimed at by the various 
rites include the spirits not only of one's forefathers of all 
past ages but also those of others of all lands as well as. 
the gods, sages, saints.' е 


The questions. however, arise how do the Manes, for 
insiance, receive in another world the oblation and 
offerings of rice, etc, made in ihis world] and how do 
they derive satisfaction from such offerings and suffer 
privation in the absence of them for which the God 
rewards anid punishes their surviving descendants. 
Again, in the event of the human soul, which survives 
the death of the human body, being liberated or being 
iransmigrated into a new being in a new species how 
the offerings of articles of food, clothes, ornaments, 
furniture, otc., fit for only human use can benefit the 
manes or spirits. 


Any attempt at answering such questions could be 
only a compilation and elucidation of intelligent and 
logical direction received from the scriptures wherein, 
however, a direct explanation is missing. Thus it is 
stated in the Vishgu.pursma IIL xv, 16) that “whatever 
food is offered by a man of faith referring to the name 


L Om tbratima bhuvans loki devirshi munt minaci], 
Tripyanta pitaral «ove mate! matimahadayal 
Хек Каа. Кота saptudvipanivasinim — 
May dattena toyena tripyantu bhuvana trayaiü 
Átmadi.stamba.paryantair murtimadbhis charicharajl; 
Nritya gitiidyanekarhaih prithak rithay птоза 
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and patronymies (name and gotra) of the ancestors 
reaches the latter in the form of food which is appro. 
priate to them. * It merely means that there is a sort 
of exchange bank which converts the sum deposited in 
this world for the use of those who arein another world, 
Thus if the departed soul takes re-birth as a goat for 
instance the offerings of fruits may be converted into 
rrass which the goat requires. On the other hand if 
the soul is permanently liberated and has become unified 
with God it requires no further nourishment from its 
—— descendants as stated to be the case when the 
addha (offerings) is performed at Brahma Каран 
at Badrinatha and elsewhere which ensures salvation 
of the forefathers. As, however, itis difficult to be 
sure of the final liberation of a departed soul it is 
customary to continue to make the offerings on specified 
occasions during one’s own life time. Like offerings 
the prayer for salvation of the departed souls also 
benefit them. "Through the mechanism of the Radio 
words uttered thousands of miles away are immediately 
brought to our hearing. Similarly every single action 
done concerning the departed souls reaches them imme- 
diately in the form of eternal waves and brings them 
pleasure or pain as the case may be. 
и When a powerful government of a ruler in this 
world can take charge of the gift made by any one for 
the benefit of his dependant in a distant land where the 
mode of life is different, there is nothing superstitious 
or fantastic to think that the all powerful ruler of the 
universe with a perfect machinery of government cannot 
properly distribute the gifts we make in the names of 
various beings which reside in spaces beyond the scope 
of our limited vision. The same analogy may also 
enable us to follow the line of argument regard- 
ing the seemingly unaccountable punishments from 
the blue sky. Ifa person fails or neglects to maintain 
his dependants according to his means the government 
of the land punishes the defaulter. In the same way 
itis not unreasonable to think that the allseeing and 
Almighty God takes the defaulter to task for the failure 
of his duties towards his ancestors whose descendance 
and property one enjoys through inheritance. And it 


1 Sriddha—samanvitair dát.tarh pitrebhyo nama.gotratab, 


Yad.shirasta te jitas tad aharatvam etitat, р 
7 
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also cannot escape the notice of the all pervading God 
whose ancestors are in need of the offerings from their 
sutviving descendants. Thus no distortion of evidence 
or pleading can have any effect in the Court of God's 
perfect justice. Similarly if the plea of ignorance on 
the part of an individual defaulter proves to be valid 
the God's penalty is inflicted upon the state whose 
business itis to educate the members of the society 
in the spiritual laws formulated in various scriptures 
by the seers in different civilizations, Any disagree- 
ment or conflict of these laws cannot be accepted as an 
argument or the reason for not following any system 
in which one has developed his own faith. According 
to the faithful the atheist are outlaws and have to face 
all the miseries in this and the next worlds. 


The whole Hindu system of culture has develo 
from the faith in the Almighty and allactive 
possessing a perfect machinery of administration Tt 
is also based upon a faith in the migration of the 
human souls to salvation or rebirth into some other 
species until the unification with the God is achieved. 
Thus after a well regulated and perfectly disciplined 
and fully trained life of Brahmachiri one enjoys all 
possible happiness of householder's life until he reaches 
the age of retirement in forest by way of preparing for 
natural renunciation and peaceful death which is 
inevitable for all living beings. 


The altars where upon the big sacrifices were 
performed could be constructed in ten different shapes. 
The first one is called chaturafra-fyena.chit, so called 
hacause it resembles the form of a falcon (syena) and 
the bricks out of which it is composed are all square ~ 
shaped (chaturaira) The second is kankachit, in the 
shape of a heron (kanka) which is same as éyena-chit 
except the two additional feet. The third, alaja-chit, 
is the same as the 4yena-chit with the additional wings. 
The fourth is praugachit which is an equilateral triangle. 
The fifth is ubhayatah-prauga-chit which is made up 
of two such triangles joined at their bases. The sixth 
is ratha-chakra-chit which is in the form of a wheel 
(chakra) a massive wheel without spokes and a wheel 
with sixteen spokes. The seventh is droya-chit which 
is like a vessel or tube (droga) square or circular. 
The eighth is parichayya-chit which has a circular 
(patichayya) outline and is equal to the ratha-chakra 


15443 
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chit differing in the arrangement of bricks which are 
to be placed in six concentric circles. The ninth, 
samnhya.chit, is circular (samuhya) in shape and made 
of loose earth and bricks. And the tenth is kürma.chit ` 
which resembles a tortoise (kirma) and is of a triangu- 
lar or circular shape. 


Every one of these altars was constructed of five 
layers of bricks, which together came up to the height 
of the knee; in some cases ten or fifteen layers, and 
proportionate increase in the height of the altar were 
prescribed, Every layer in its turn was to consist of 
two hundred bricks, so that the whole agni (altar) 
contained a thousand ; the first, third, fifth layers were 
divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 
manner; a different division was adopted for the second 
and the fourh, so that one brick was never laid upon 
another of the same size and form.? 


RETIRED LIFE IN FOREST 


The time of retirement from ordinary household 
duties has been fixed at any time after the age of fifty 
years. This indefiniteness is due to several conditions 
to be fulfilled before retirement. One of these conditions 
is personal and depends upon the strength one retains 
after the age of fifty years. Generally one is to retire 
at the commencement of the old age, which naturally 
varies with different individuals. The sign of old age 
is, however, indicated. It is stated by Manu (VI. 2) 
that one should retire when one sees his skin becoming 
wrinkled and hair turning gray. Kaurilya (Arthasistra 
Book TI, Chapt. I, 4, 8) lays down a more precise sign of 
old age when he says * whoever has passed the age of 
copulation may become an  asectic after distributing 


1 For further details see the writer's Indian Architecture 
(1927) p, 7.8, and for illustrations his encyolopedia of Hindu Architec. 
ture. Sub.voce and plates enclosed therewith, 
2 These are first enumerated in the Taittiriya за 
(V. 4. 11). tional details are supplied by the salva sotras whioh 
are supplements to the Kalp:sotra of Baudhiyana and Ápastamba. 
The details of Páka, Havis and Soma sacrifices are gathered 
from the Śrauta satras of Katy yana, Asvalayana, Baudhayana, 
astmba, Gautama, Sinkhiyana, and  Gobhila and Aitareya 
апа, 


3. Panchaía ürdhvar vana) vrajet, 
uii 
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the properties of his own acquisition.” Manu (VL 1), 
however, overrules this text when he says that “a twice 
porn may dwell in the forest taking a firm resolution 
and keeping his organs in subjection.” 


The other candition concerns the family and the 
continuance of the domestic duties towards the family 
deities, deceased ancestors and living relations, and 
the society at large. Thus one‘is not free to retire until 
he “ sees the son of his son.” This means that before 
retirement one should havea son settled down to take 
the burden of the householders duties which must be 
carried on for the benefit of the family and the society. 
Kaujilya provides punishments for the delinquent who 
shirk this responsibility and ron away from domestic 
troubles. Thus it is stated (Arthadastra, Bk. IT Chap. 
II, 48) when, * without making provision for the main- 
tenance of his wife and sons any person embraces 
asceticism he shall be punished", 


At this third part of a man’s natural term of life 
in the forest he does not abandon all attachment to 
worldly objects (Manu, VI. 33). He merely retires from 
‘the village or townto the forest and reside there duly 
controlling his senses’, ‘But he takes with him the 
sacred (nuptial) fire and the implements required for (the 
fire) domestic sacrifices” Не has to offer those 
five great sacrifices with various kinds of pure food 
fit for ascetics such as herbs, roots, and fruits 
ibid VI, 4, 5) only the simplicity demareates the forester 

om the householder, Thus being free from the pangs 
of passion and sexual desires one can live and think 
coolly and dispassionately for the individual, social, 
political, and spiritual good. The extensive literature 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakyit which we still possess 
have originated from this class of thinkers. They 
were, therefore, highly respected and generously patro- 
nized by the state as well as by the individual visitor. 
In fact the practice still continues for the common 
householders to go out on pilgrimage with the main 
purpose of paying respects to these ascetics and gaining 
instruction and blessing from them. The kings and 





1 The state could stop the retirement because the retired 
persons, like pensioners of the present day, had to depend on the 
state for protection and maintenance, 
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rulers also used to visit them for ihe identical purposes. 
On special occasions these ascetics could be persuaded. 
to come down to the village and the king's palace. 


At retirement one's wife may accompany him 
to the forest or remain in the family to look after her 
sons and family. This option indicates the Hindu's 
love for individual liberty and personal inclination which 
is the chief ideal of the modern civilization. This 
liberty slackens the marriage tie and wedlock when 
there in no more sexual desire left a woman is free to 
transfer from the husband her attachment towards the 
children. But in cases of the most successful marriages 
the mental attraction for the husband's company remains 
unabated even in the absence of physical attachment. 


A forest dweller who, however, retires with his 
devotal wife practises in order the four kinds of asceti- 
cisms, At the first stage they are known as audumbara, 
The significance of this term is derived from the 
observance of celebacy by placing the Udumbara plant 
in the nuptial bed to prevent physical contact between 
the husband and wife. At the first stage of asceticism 
the same practice was re-introduced. The ascetic 
couple lived not so much as husband and wife, but more 
as loving friends and comrades. 


At the second stage of ascetic progress they were 
known as vairinchi. This title appears to have from 
the great asceticism of Siva one of whose name is 
Virinchi. Šiva as an ideal ascetic (yogin) is well known 
throughout Sanskrit literature. The ideal at the record 
stage is to live and practice austerity as Siva did despite 
his married life, 


_ At the third stage the ideal for the retired couple 
is to become Balakhilya “a class of divine personages 
of the size of a thumb and produced from the creator’s 
body,” who are able “to precede sun's chariot." This 
indicates probably the freedom from physical and mental 
vanity and the ability to absorb and disseminate light 
like the small rays from the sun. 


At the fourth and last stage the couple is known 
as phenapa which literally means those who live on 
foam or froth from the boiled rice. It probably implies 
the detachment from even food and the disability of the 
advanced age to pull on any longer. Ascetically it may 
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indicate the distraction from sl! worldly attachment 
even between the husband and wife. 

One who retires leaving behindhis partner of the 
household life practises in order the seven forms of 
asceticism. At the first stage he is called KRala-gikha 
because he puts on a blue tuft which the epithet implies. 
Atthe second he is uddandaka as he carries a staff 
(dania) as a distinguishing mark. Az the third stage he 
is adma-kutta because he resides on stone (25a). At the 
fourth he is danta-ulukhalika as he then practises 
penance by resting his teeth (danta) on a mortar 
(ulukhala). Atthe fifth stage’ he is unchehha vrithika 
because he roams about as beggar witha bowel in 
hand At the sixth stage he is bailavasia because then 
he does not beg for his livelihood aml lives on the fruit 
and leaf of the bela tree which grows in plenty in 
the forest. At the last and the seventh stage he is 
pancha-agni-madhya-<ayina as giving up all efforts even 
for fresh fruits and leaves he practises severe. penance 
by lying between *five blazing fires' as Parvati used 
to do to gain the love of god Siva. 


The ascetics practising such penances are often 
met with even at the present time. In whichever of 
these twelve positions the forest-lwellers are found, all 
of them are required to follow a common mode of life. 
They clothe themselves in bark or skin, let their hair 
and nails grow, eat simple food, sleep on. earth, and 
perform the five-fold daily sacrifices at the initial stage 
especially when they are accompanied by their wives 
(Manu VI, 94; Gautam ПІ, 26-36; Baudhsyana 
II, 1H, 15» 

Tt may appear hard for a modern retired man to 
assume such austere, asceticism instead of enjoying on 
the well earned rest and illness. The ancient system 
however, served two good purposes. First, it kept up 
the health of the retired man owing to achieve life 
and simple habit and freedom from worldly troubles. 
Secondly, the society got the benefit of his experience 
and dispassionate thinking. Lastly, the ascetic practises 
prepared the recluse for the complete renunciation of 
the world, took place at the fourth state of one's normal 
lífe. In the growing family whenever retired people 
linger on till death there is always a sort of embarras- 
ment forall The Hindu custom devised a satisfactory 
means to get over this inevitable. difficulty. 


A » 
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The custom shows a great foresight. Its cultural 
value and civilized feature are obvious. 


LIVE OF COMPLETE RENUNCIATION (SANNYASA) 


This is the fourth part of the normal term of a 
hundred years. It commences after the age of seventy- 
five years by when the ascetic practices of the retired 
life in forest are completed, These practices help one in 
loosening gradually without repentance, the knots of 
household life. Thus the last stage comes off easily, 
It is thus known as sannyasa or Tenunciation. At this 
stage connection with human beings is entirely shunned 
(пуаза) “No recluse of this type shall find entrance 
int) the villages of the kingdom " (Kautilya Bk, II, 
chap. I.48) Atthe time of entering this stage the 
ascetic performs a small gacrifice (ishti) to the creator 
(Prajapati) in which whatever property of the forester 
is left is given away as the sacrificial fee (Vish. 96, 
1; Compare Baudhayana IL 17) and thus abandons 
(sannyása) all worldly concerns, 


On the assumption of this life the hair, nails and 
beard of the ascetic of the forest life are clipped. He 
carries an alms-bowl, a staff and a water pot. He 
continually wanders about, controlling himshlf and 
not hunting any creature (Manu VI 52) without home 
or property (satinyasin Vas X. 6) he roams about as a 
religious beggar (bhikshu), By way of restraining the 
physical needs even he hocomes yati (restrainer) He 
eats only what is given to him voluntarily, yet never 
any meat or sweets. He wears a loin-eloth only of bark ` 
or skin or nothing and moves about nude. He sleeps 
on earth. He does not talk to anybody and meditates in 
silence (mauni). 


"By the restraint of the. senses, by the destruction 
of love and hatred and by the abstention from injuring 
the creatures he becomes fit to think over this body as a 
temporary dwelling, composed of five elements, where the 
bones are the beams, which is held together by tendons 
instead of cords, where the flesh and blood are the 
mortar, which is thatched with the skin, which is foul- 
smolling filled with urine and ordure, infested by old 
age and sorrow, the rest of disease harassed by pain, 
gloomy with passion, and perishable, (Manu VI, 52, 


- * 
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The mental restraint of the yati requires an 
unruffled temper and philosophical equanimity. He 
wishes neither for death nor for long life. He does not 
trouble himself to see whether some body is hacking 
off his hand with an axe of sprinkling sandal powder on 
him. Thus gradully shaking off all mundane propensities 
he lastly goes into exile and roams about alone asa 
parivrajaka (traveller) when by the disposition of his 
eart he becomes indifferent to all objects, he obtains 
eternal happiness both in this world and after death 
A VI, 80). Thus he is finally dissolved in the Univer- 
sal soul 


This physical and mental renunciation is very 
helpful in facing the inevitable death peacefully. Whe- 
ther or not we cultivate a faith in salvation or freedom 
from re-birth we all desire to meet the end happily. 
The face of the dead or of the dying which is the mirror 
of the mind, shows unmistakably how one has met his 
end. In most cases such a face is & picture of horror 
reflecting the pang of the departed life. In no other 
civilization, ancient or modern, any conscious effort 
appears to have been made to meet the end peacefully. 
The device of the Hindus has however, its obvious short 
coming of dying both physically and mentally before 
the actual death. But the great advantage of the Hindu 
system cannot be overlooked. The renunciation attain. 
ed unconsciously through all these ascetic practices 
keeps the body and mind unruflled andis not, therefore, 
equivalent to dying before death. Besides, this active 
habit suitable food saves one from infirmities of old age 
and disease to a large extent. From this point of view 
the cultural importance and the civilized device of the 
sacrament of renunciation may be understood and 
appreciated. 


CHAPTER ЇЇ 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF MATERIAL PROGRESS 


Marriage between persons originating fron. the 
same human or divine ancestor (gotra) was prohibited 
by the Hindu Custom, probably because the children 
born of the same blood as of brother and sister proved 
to be weak both physically and intellectually. Апі 
the primary object of marriage being to beget children 
the nixture of blood from two different ancestors of 
the husband and wife became necessary.. This necessity 
will account for the marriage between different castes 
known as both anwioma between male of higher caste 
and female of lower caste and pratiloma in a reverse 
order. Thus there came a collection uf families grouped 
together by matrimonial connection As the success of 
marriage depends upon the homcgeneous nature of the 
couple experience found it advantagecus to prefer 
matrimonia! connection between families of common 
occupation, equal economic status and professing the 
same form of religious faith and belief, and followi 
the same professional calling. The grouping of suc 
people is known as community. The combination of 
communities in a territorial unit came to be kncwn as 
the tribe, And when the tribes combine fer economia 
reasons there comes the society at large. ‘The society 
is turned into a nation for political cohesion.’ 


Among the Indo-Aryan society, despite the homo. 
geneity of race language and religion, with the expansion 
of territory and population, the simple organisation of 
the domestic life, where the head of the family could ba 
the warrior, cultivator and priest, became impracticable. 
However the members of the same family could also 
follow different professions as stated in a hymn (Rv. 
IX, 112,3): "Behold I am a composer of hymns, my 
father is a physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. 
We are all engaged in different occupations.” But the 
society being more complex the communal vocations 
tended to become hereditary. The population being 
spread over wider tracts of territory the necessity arose 
for something in the nature of a standing army to keep 
peace and order, and to repel sudden attacks by the 
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aborigines. The agricultural and industrial part of the 
population was thus left to follew their pursuits withdut 
interruption Meanwhile the religious ceremonial was 
increasing in complexity ; its success was growing more 
dependent on correct performance, while the preserva- 
tion of ancient hymns was becoming more urgent, The 
priests had, therefore, to devote all their time and 
energies to carrying out of their religious duties and the 
handing down of the sacred tradition in their families. 


The warriors naturally became the leaders of the 
society, the rulers and kings as well as the nobles. But 
the priests, because of his intellectual powers, became 
the King’s counsellera, judges, and prophets or dictators 
And working men. as ploughers, traders, builders or 
road-makers became the producers of wealth and. carried 
on trade, commerce and industries, “These three divi- 


sions we can cléarly perceive even in the early hymns 
of the Rigveda.”! 


The principle involved in this division of labour 
gave rise to other divisions also, ‘he land of the five 
rivers—Indus (together with its tributaries the Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, an’ Sutlej), Sarasvati near 
Kurukshetra and Thàane£var, Ganges (1i v. IV. 45, 81 ete.), 
Jamuna (I.v. V 52, 17), and Brahmaputra (E.v. 52, 17)— 
was the earliest home of the Aryan settlers in India. 
The five lands (pancha kshiti) are clearly alluded to 
(R.v. V, 1, 79; 129, 3, VI, 46, т). The settlers along the 
five Tivers gradually formed themselves into five tribes. 

+ Mention is, also made of five peoples (pancha-jana, 
Rv. VI, 1,4; VL 51, 11; VIL 32, 32; IX, 65, 32 etc.) 
an ar oultivators (pancha-krish, Ry. Il, 2, 10: 


‚‚ “Н жаз these five tribes of simpla, bold and enter- 
prising Indians, living by agriculture and by pasture 
on the fertile banks ôf the Indus and its tributaries 
which have spread their civilization from the Himalayas 


L Maxmuller, 'India what can it teach na” 1899 pp, 95.06 note 

Е. “Mention is often made in the Rigveda of Sapta.sindhavah 
(seven rivers) which із synonymous with the country inhabited by 
the Aryan Indians. In ihe Avesta also. Hapta.Hindu occurs to mean 
only that part of Indian territory which lay in eastern Kabulisten, 
comprising Kabul, Saraswati and the five rivers of the Punjib 
(Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 141), 
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to the cape Comorin.”' The five tribes, synonymous 
with Aryans, meant the Purus, Turvasus, Yadus, Anus, 
and Druhyus. Е 


Seven other tribes are also mentioned in the 
Rigveda Usinaras (of the time of the Aitareya Brahmana) 
are located in the middle of Northern India. Chedis 
(of the epic age) settled in Magadha. Kyvis (connecte 
with the Indus and the Asikini) point to the North-West; 
they bore the older name of the Panchalas (at the time 
of ihe Satapatha Brihmaoa) who inhabited north of 
modern Delhi. Gindhiras (connected with Kandhahar) 
point to north Punjab and Peshiwar. Muj\vats must 
have derived their name from their residence near the 
mountain of Mujavat. Maigadhas were the inhabitants 
of Magadha in Behar. And Angas (of the time of the 
Atharvaveda) were the inhabitants of Benga] * 


The Aryan invaders of India, though split up into 
many tribes remained conscious of their unity uf race, 
language, and religion “The tribe in fact was the 
political unit well organised."" "They styled themselves 
&rya or kinsmen Тһе subjugated aborigines were called 
dasyu (fiends) disa (slaves), and later anarya (natives) 


The characteristic physical difference between the 
two. races was that of colour (Varna). The aborigines 
were described as black (Krishoa), black skins of disa 
colour in contrast with Aryan (our) colour Thus the 
distinction divides at first the Aryans and non-Aryans ~ 
into two varpas, the whites and the Blacks, the con- 
querors and the conquered. Indra is stated in àa hymif 
“to protect the Aryan colour (Varga) and subject the 
Black skins, In another hymn Indra is extolled for 
having dispersed 50,000 of the Blnokrace'". Varga in 
the Rigveda merely distinguished the Aryans and non. 
Aryans, and no where indicates separate sections in the 
Aryan community (R.v. IT, 34,9, eto). 

On the analogy of this racial distinction and owing 
to the presence of three professional divisions among 
the Aryans they divided themselves into five varpas, 





 . ^ Lh В, О. Dut ‘А History of civilization on ancient India 
(Book L. Chap. V pp. 62:63). 

2. Later on new tribal names oceur. The Aitareya Brahmapa, 
the Mahabharata, Manu, and Buddhist literature supply long lists 
mentioning the well known Kuru, Bhiratas Mateyas, and others. 


3. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature p. 157.158, 
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comprising the counsellors, warriors, traders, the servile 
class (dasa) of aborigines, and the unsubjugated Blacks. 
This took place before the consolidation of the caste 
system. 


‘The necessary division of labour in an organised 
society would inevitably lead to an exclusiveness, But 
for a considerable length of time this exclusiveness 
permitted intermarriage and interdining. The impassable 
caste system appears to have started, in the first in- 
stance, from the treatment cf the conquered aborigines. 
They were treated on accepting the Aryan belief as a 
servile class as the result of the Aryan polity.: This 
gulf between the two races supplied the need and 
reasons to cause further gulfs between the three Aryan 
Groups themselves soon after the early Rigvedic period. 
Not only do we find the four castes firmly established as 
the main divisions of Indian society in the Yajurveda, 
but as one of the later books ofthe the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita shows most of the mixed castes known in later 
times are already found to exist’. 


Thus the impassable barriers of caste based on 
birth (Jati)* and heredity, and the prohibition of inter- 
marriage and eating together grew up prominently in 
the times of the Brahmapa literature. The word, brah. 
maya the regular name for the ‘man of the first class’ 
is rare in the Rigveda, occurring only eight times, But 
Brihmani meaning sage or “officiating priest’ is found 
forty-eight times. It is used in a hundred places to 
fmply the c&mposers of hymns and nothing else (R v. 
V1I, 103,8 eto), Kshatriya is also used as an adjective 
and means strong and is applied to gods (R v. VII, 64 3. 
VII, 59, 1) The first and only time the four castes are 
mentioned in the Rigveda is in the Purusha hymn 
(R.v. X 90) which is one of the very latest poems of tha 
Rigvedic age, for it presupposes the knowledge of three 
oldest Ve to which it refers together by name. The 
Purusha's (of the first man or creator) mouth became 
the Brahmana, his arms the Rajanya (the ruling class), 

1, A parallel is supplied by the Native christians all over the 
world as treated by the European and American christian conquerors, 

_ 2. Like Jati from the root ‘jan’ (to give birth to) the term 
‘caste’ also is derived from Portuguese ‘casia’ (race) and Latin 
*‘Castuos' and connotes ‘purity’ of racial descent. 
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his thighs the Vaiiya (the trading class) and his feet 
the Sidra (the servant olass).! 


The brith alone determining men’s caste appears 
to have been recognised not till the time: of the Puranas, * 
The stories in the Jatakas* and the Buddhist textat 
make it clear that equality of castes and rational views 
about higher and lower castes were recognised but the 
practical distinction between the four castes had already 
been well established.’ 


On the consolidation of this caste system the Bra- 
hmands secured the religious as well as the social 
supremacy. Although they were not the aotual rulers 
they exercised virtually ‘all powers not only as priests 
but also.as kings, counsellors and judges. They also n ade 
laws for the kings, traders, servants, and householders of 
all professions. The defence of the territory was left 
to the kshatriya warriors, the agricultural and industrial 
activities to the Vaitfya workmen, and the menial 
services were reserved for the Sadra aborigines. 


The inevitable powers of such hereditary division 
of labour led to the growth of numerous stib-castes. 
Thus by the time of the Epics (B C. 700 to A. D. 500 
and ihe Law Books (Grihyasütras, smritis, A. D. 100) 


L The Purusha of the Rigveda is the same аз Prajipati 
(crestor) of the Brihmana literature, who ie jidentified with the 
universe In the later part of this literature known as ubanishad, 
Btilliater in the Baükhya philosophy the Purusha becomes ‘soul’ as 
opposed to ‘matter’ (Prakriti), In the Rigveda Viraj is mentioned 
as produced from Purusha, and in later Vedanta Philosophy itis a 
name of the personal creator as contrasted with Brahma, the universal 
soul. Lateron Purusha, Prajipati, Hiranyagarbha and Vidvakarman 
became identical. 

*. Vishgu Puripi (of about 500 A, D.), Book IIT, chapter VILI. 

J. Bhaddasala Introduction ; æ . 

Kumma Sapinda, Introduction ; 
Uddilaku, IV 293 ; chandala, iv, 388 ; 
Sataolamma, IT, 82 ; ehitta.sambhuts IV, 390 ; 
4, Digha mikays, no. 4, Ambatty Sutta ; 
Majjbiina niksya no. 93, Agsalayan Sutta ; 
Vassettha Sutta. 8. B. E, X, 108 ; | 
Madhura Sutta, J. R A: S., 1894; p 349 
5. K.C. Mazumdar, Corporate life in ancient India p. 364; 
Coplestone's Buddhism, p. 145 ithys Davids ; 
Indian Buddhism, Hibbert Lecttres, p, 51; 
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different caste rules came into being.' Even different 
kinds of food, clothes, house were prescribed for peoples 
of different castes as are illustrated below. The very 
means of livelihood, as we shall see below, became 
different for different castes. 


Despite the caste restrictions, which appear to be 
unfair to the individual liking and ability as they denied 
equal opportunity to all for self development, the system 
worked very well and maintained the economic balance, 
discipline and order in the Hindu sóciety, But the 
foreign invaders of different culture and oivilization 
struck at the weak points of the system, endeavoured to 
cause cleavage and jealousy in order to weaken the 
combined opposition, and to divide and rule. Almost 
the same harmful policy was adopted by the Indo-Persi- 
ans, the Indo-Grecians the Indoscythians, and_ lastly 
the Pathans, the Mughals, and the European Powers. 
Thus at present majority of the Hindos educated under 
the foreign surroundings have lost their faith and belief 
in the ancient caste rules, Except marriage within 
one’s own community, which persists in most cases, all 
other caste habits have disappeared. But the political 
powers once being in the foreigners’ hands the inevitable 
confusion has arisen The different cultural basis and the 
custom and habit of more than one foreign civilization 


. The four special obligations of Brahmanas comprise Brah. 
many (faith in God), pratirupacharya (proper way of living) ya£as 
(fame), snd lokapikli (training of the people). The four privileges 
are archa (veneration) dana (gift), ajeyata (freedom from oppression) 
avadhyats (immunity from capital punishment), 


The duties include ‘not oarrying arms', not speaking in vul 
tongue, —— Ind. Бик. — I TT 191, 102), wed ae 
{t ahmana is to ressed as ‘ehi, kshutriya as 

Vaidya аз agahi (Sat, Bra i, 1, 4, 12), à / ae 


(i) Brihmana may marry in three castes, Kshatriya į 7 
and Vaisya in onetnly à iya in two 


(iii) zu begin their study respectively at the age of 8, 1] 
(tv) They pray respectively by the Gayatri hymn of 
. Byliables, a trishtub of 10 syllables, and a — 


syllables, 
(v) Their initiation takes place in spring, summer & autumn 
respectively, 


(vi) White, red, yellow grouuds are prescribed for their buil- 


,, dings. 
(v) ees danda, mekhal), uttartya are prescribed for 
. 
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cannot fit in the old Hindu frame of the society, 
Nor is it possible to rebuild after the foreign pattern 
or reform according to the need of the present time keep- 
ing the foundation intact for two reasons. First and 
foremost isthe foreign influence and secondly the mem- 
bers of the society are not equally enlightened. 


‘Caste in some form or other is, however, the 
normal condition of all society everywhere. Every 
community (society) no matter what its religious or 
social development may be requires for its well being 
teachers, rulers, producers of wealth, and servants and 
labourers. Eveninthe most democratic countries such 
devisions «f society have always been and shall always 
be formed and the well-being of the society requires that 
the whole of the functions be discharged on a definite 
and well-organised plan. Put while in other countries 
accession from one class to another is possible and 
depends largely upon personal merit, in most cases upon 
the possession of wealth, in modern India one caste 
cannot be changed into another, although the caste 
profession are frequently changed. In ancient India, 
iowever, it was possible The story of the warrior-sage 
Visvimitra being born as Kshatriya and becoming 
a Brahmana by individual efforts confirms the fact 
that till his time there was no impassable caste 
distinction based on birth between Brahmapas and 
Kshatriyas' 


‘Though outwardly there has been Diversity and 
` infinite variety among our peuple, there was every where 

that tremendous impress of one ness’, as has been 
recognized even by Jawaharlal Nehrü in his "Discovery 
of India' which had held all of us together for past ages, 
Whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen us 
the essential unity had been so powerful that no political 
division, no disaster or catastrophe had been able to 
overcome it. The unity of India was no longer merely 
an intellectual conception. Despite diversities and divi- 
sions of Indian life, of classes, castes, races, languages, 
forms of religious and different degrees of cultural 
development there isthe same set of moral and mental 
qualities. The result has been that an Indian feels more 
at home in any part of India, and as stranger and alien 
inary other country. Pt Nehra quotes from Maedonell's 
History of Sanskrit Literature in support of his own 
view that inspite of successive waves of invasion and 
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conquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, and Muham- 
madans, ‘the national development of life and literature 
of the Indo-Aryan remained practically unchecked and 
unmodified from without down to the era of British 
occupation’ Moreover ‘the social structure, based on 
the caste system and joint family, served the purpose 
of stability and security, and provided the social security 
for the group and a kind of insurance for the individual 
who by reason of age infirmity or any other incapacity 
was unable to provide for himself’ 

Our Communial village organisation has beea 
praised by all thinkers. In 1330 Sir Charles Metcalfe 
wrote: ‘Tho village Communities are littl rapublies 
having nearly everything they want within themselves 
and almost independent of foreign relations. They seem 
to last when nothing else lasts. This Unionism of the 
village Communities, each ose forming a separate little 
state in itself is in a high degree conducive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoyment ofa great portion of 
freedom and independence.” After quoting this Pt Nehru 
adds “The destruction of village industries was a powerful 
Моту to these communities The balance between 
agriculture and inlustry was upset, the traditional 
divisicn of labour was broken up, and numerous stray 
individuals could not be easily fitted into any group 
activity. A more direct nlow came from the introduc- 
tion of the жо: system...lhis led to the breakdown 
of the joint life and corporate character of the Coni- 
munity, and the co-operative system of services and 
Functions began to disappear gradually,” 


MEANS OF LIVILIHOOD 


The distinction of caste as the basis of the Hinds 
society was carried with amazing success on all matters 
of material progress. Unlike the primitive society where 
personal property was not recognized and also unlike 
the medieval society where property was vested in the 
church and its protecting authorities the Hindi system 
made an ingineous device, much like the modern 
scientific method, whereby it was possible to recognise 
both the nationalization of cartain property and ownership 
and possession of certain other property by the fndivi- 
duals, families, and the communities. | | 


Thus the arable land was the object of private 
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ownership. The pasture land was owned in common 
by the various families of the village, The forest land 
belonged to whoever cleaned it. Income from agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce could be well as joint 
and common property of the joint stock company. 
Revanue from taxes levied on crown lands and other 
items was also treated as individual property in a 
hereditary monarchical state, and as the common pro- 
perty of the nation in a democratic state. 


This system underwent a change with the growth 
of caste and monarchieal form of government on the 
principle that only the free man could lawfully own 
property ; the Sudras or the subjugated aborigines were 
not allowed to own property. Similarly the casteless 
having no body to inherit, all property which had no 
owner reverted to the king as it does now-a-days. 


The sources of the right of ownership common to 
all castes, as stated by Gautama (X 39) are inheritance 
purchase, partition, seizure of unclaimed property зт 
finding or discovery of new property. In addition to 
these the Brahmanas own property from acceptance: of 
presents and dowry made to them. The Kshatriyas get 
additional property from booty of war or conquest, the 
Vaisyas from agriculture, trade and commerce including 
the tending of cattle and lending of money at interest. 
The wages from labour formed the private and personal 
property of the Sndras. 

This communal division of the means of livelihool 
has been further classified into three significant groups 
known as the white means, the spotted means, and the 
black means." 

The white means obviously the pure and com- 
mendable ones are seven in number. They come from 
religious learning for which gifts are made, teaching, 
performance of sacrifice for which fees are made, 
mortification of flesh by the practice of asceticism, 
bravery and inheritance and the dowry of a bride. 


The seven spotted or less commendable means 
comprise the nuptial fee, service for superior work, 
wages for imferior labour, lending money at interest, 
agriculture, trade, and crafts or industry. 


— 1, Narada, I, 44—49 ; Vishnu, 58 eto, 
9 
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The seven black or impure and objectionable means 
include bribe, gambline, bearing message (espiont.ge), 
causing pain (molestation), forgery, robbery, and frand. 
Thess are not the caste-wise division, although the first 
group will come under the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas, 
and the second under the Vaisyus. The third group 
falls under the criminal offence. These divisions, how- 
ever, indicate the cultural outlook and the civilized 
practices followed by the ancient Hindus in earning for 
their food, clothes, and dwellings, which in themselves 
willshow below the standard of civilization attained 
by the Hindus, 


FOOD 


Food stuffs and ecooking—The state of culture and 
contition of civilization are nowhere more universally 
illustrated than by food. No life can exist without food. 
At the primitive state people lived on vegetables and non- 
vegetarian food on the principle of local supply and 
superior force, This supply of food is not changed by 
the mixture of various stuffs and by cooking. With 
the dawn of civilization the selection and combination 
of food stuffs and their cooking with further mixture 
of spices with or without fire and with the help of oil 
and butter appear to have been discovered by repeated 
experiments The improvements in the taste and the 
quality of food toincrease vitality and strength deter- 
mine the degree of culture and the state of civil zation 
in the important and essential matter of food ; 


Taste in food depends on habit and the variety of 
dishes is regulated by the local supply and economic 
condition. Thus there is a great difference amongst 
peces in matter of food and drink. A comparative > 
study is, however, possible if the matter of food value 
is taken into consideration. 

At birth the chief article of food for man must 
have been milk becnuse the animal cfisprings live by 
instinct on mother’s milk Thereafter food grains and 
vegetables in some form or other become the staple feod 
fcr all These food stuffs come from the plants grown 
naturally in the forest or cultivated by human efforts. 

In India wheat was produced by oultivaticn as 
early as B © 3000 as indicated by the live wheat dis. 
covered at Mohenjodaro alorg with other fincs dated 
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at there thousand B C. In the subsequent Vedic period 
from circa B €. 2 00 to 1000 wnest (godhama and 
barle (yava) were the principal produce of ihe field. 
Rice (ih nya in Bergal) is stated to bave been used 
in the sense of ‘fried barley’ at the early Vedic »ge, and 
Vrihi, also meaning rice in the later period, is not 
mentioned in the Rigveda. Various kins of vegetables, 
fruits, and roots formel part of the daily fare of the 
Velic [Inlians  Thera iscleir ialication of the use, as 
food in the Vedic age, of flesh of ràms, horses ', buffaloes, 
bulls*, cows?, bir.s and fishes, 


At least two kinds of spirituous liquor, viz Soma 
and Suri werein usa in tne Vedic time continuel to 
tha tima of Avesti where thesa drinks wera called homa 
and hura respectivel. 


The preparation of theses and other food stuffs 
evinces a scientific progress from the early time. Even 
in the early Vedic period grains of wheat, barley, and 
later rice, were eaten after being parched or ground to 
flour between mill stones and were also inade into cakes 
with milk or butter. Meat was either roasted on spits 
or cooked in pot made of metal or earthen ware. Veget- 
ables were cooked single and in combination in various 
ways. As many as ten different parts of some single 
vegetable viz. root, leaf, shoot, forepart, trunk, offshoot, 
skin thorn, flower, and fruit, were variously couxed, 

The process of preparing the Soma liquor is elabor- 
ately described in the Vedic hymns. “O, soma (plant), 
you have been crushed, you flow as astream of Indra, 
seathing joy on all sidas, you bestow immortal food R.v. 
X, 06, 7) Seven women stir thee with thin fingers, blending 
their voices in à song to thee, you remind the sacrificer 
of his duties as the sacrifive (R.v. X. 16,5). You mix 
with water with a pleasing sound; the er stir you 
with an wooden strainer and filter you ; your parti- 
cles are thrown up then, and a sound arises from the 
woolen strainer (iid 9). The woolen strainer is placed on 
the vessel and the finger repeatedly stie the soma,which 
sends down a sweet stream into the vessel (ibid 9). O, 





l. Compare Rv. X, 91, 14 (horses and rams) 
2. Cooking of Cows, buffaloes and buits, Rv. L, 61,18; — 
II 7, 5; V. 23, 7.8 ; V L, 17, 11 ; 15, 47; and 23, 4; X. 27,2 ; 28, 2, oto. 
3. Mention is made of slaughter house waere cows woro killed 
(R.v. X, 89, 14). 
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вота you are then mixed with milk; water rans towards 
thee with a pleasing sound (ibid. 13)" 

The fondness for such drinks is clear “ O, soma, 
the praiseworthy soma has from ancient times 
been the drinks of the gods (R.v. IX 110, 8) O, Soma, 
there is nothing so bright as those when found out thou 
welcomest all the gods to bestow on them immortality 
ae ix, 108, 3). ln that realm where there is perennial 

ight and where the heaven is placed, O, Soma, lead me 
to that deathless and immortal realm (ibid 118, 7)". 

Later in the time of the Kamaéastra drinks (peyas) 
are divided into two groups, namely, cooked (with fire) 
and uncooked. The former is called yisha and admits of 
iwo varieties, wiz soup and decoction. The latter has 
two Varieties, Known as, asandhikrita (unfermented or 
unexperimented) and sandhana-Krita (fermented or exper- 
imented) The latter are those which are made by disti- 
lling such as the fermented or the spirituous liquor, and 
are divided into dravita and adravita. The dravita is 
made by mixing water, sugar and tamarind and is 
known as drink or spirituous liquor. The adravita is 
made of liquified herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and 
plantain flower and is called rasa (essence ог 
juice) of other beverages àsava implies spirituous liquor 
and indicates intoxication of three degraes, mild, ordi- 
nary, and high ; and raga implies three things, namely, 
those to be liked, powders, and liquids, and tasting salt, 
tamarind, pungent, and slightly sweet, 

The food-stuffs are classified, as showing the man- 
ner of eating them when prepared as dishes. Things to 
be eaten by chewing and mustication are known as bhak- 
-shya and charvya. Things which are eaten by sucking 

аге Galled bhojya and choshya, The things which are 
taken by licking is known as lehya. And the things 
which are taken by drinking are called peyas of which 
a number of varieties are described above from 
Vatsayana's Kama Sūtra. 


Of these solid and liquid food thers is a scientific 
proportion for each meal, Of the total quantity of food 
taken according to the capacity two parts form the solid 
and one part liquid andthe fourth part of the stomach 
is left vacant for airing purposes; In other words oven 


1. Dvau bhigau porayed annaih bhagameksinchs an 
Vatadi—porapavthain tu chaturthaih ave iechayet. pantyail) 
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a full. meal should not fill up the stomach, not to speak 
of overfilling which is rightly considered uuhealthy.' 

Like the modern method followed in both advanced 
Indian and Europesn systems the meal is started with 
some appetiser and ended with sweets." Balancing 
cf liet was understood and followed 

The interval between meals is stated to be at least 
three hours but it should not exceed six hours Medical 
reasons are cited for this ruie. Within three hours the 
food is not completely assimilated, but after six hours 
the empty stomach injures the vitality.” 

These references should suffice to show that the 
Hindus of the hist: rical period made very satisfactery 
progress in a vital matter like food, The cultural develop- 
ment and civilized condition in the matter of food stuffs, 
of their preparati: n, and the manner and time of eating 
were then of high order. Predominantly vegetarian 
fcod-for people of tropical country was suited to the 
elimatic ccndition, peaceful habit, and economic suffi- 
ciency. ‘The general practice and the prescription that 
certain food stuff should not be taken on certain days of 
the month, and that on certain other days one should 
altogether fast or take some light food further indicate 
the scientific knowledge regarding a change of feod and 
a, Test ic the stomach, which is conducive to health. 

In the art of cooking iiself there. were in India 
remarkable development. While, some civilized 
peoples do not even now go beyond boiling and frying of 
vegetables, corns, fish and flesh, Hindus made innumer- 
able delicious dishes by adopting further processes. 
This luxury still continues but in many places delicacies 
are unhygienic. This is apparently due to the lack 
of scientific sudy and investigation and a colossal 
apathy for the health of the nation. Exploitation of the 
poors has rendered them incapable of considering 
nutrition and enjoyment for most of them the problem 
is to provide for a single meal in a day. "Ihe picture of 
the past is entirely different. The normal term of life 


1, Ati-bhojanam jiva—Na£anaih. 
2. Madhurepa samipayet 
3. Yana madhye na bhunjita dvi—y3mani. 
—* na lunghayet. * 
ama.madhye rasas tishthet triyame, 
tu bala.Kshagal 
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of a hundred years which has been emphasised and 
elaborated in previous seetion will lead support to this 
view, especially when compared with our present aver- 
age life of 26 years only. 


e CLOTHES AND ORNAMENTS 


Clothes :—Like food to sustain the life, clothing 
devices were discovered by civilized men both for 
Teasons of hygiene und aesthetics, Clothes are put on 
the body to protect it from the inclemency óf weuther 
and for its artistic decoration, Tile cuitured achieve- 
ment of civilized inaividual as well as society is, there 
fore, more mariedly indicated by the progress in 
(lothing than even in food for which there is not so 
much publicity possible. But even in most p-ivate life 
the cultural convention and habit demand covering of the 
body, espevially certain parts thereof, the exposure o! 
which even the one’s ownself is corsidered uncivilized 
The primitive jerscns and animals do not observe 
this decency ‘That this decency was keenly felt and 
invariably observed in the Hindü society is clear from 
coplous instances from the archeolegical remains of 
sculptures and paintings and from general literature. 
From these sources a highly devéloped artistic sense 
is ulso indicated. Thus with the Hindes clothes became. 
a matter of great importance in all walks of life and 
we shall see evidences that different dresses were 
prescribed for aifferent persons for private and public 
wear and civil population and officials, 


From the references to dress which the earliest 
literature, Rigveda (of B. C. 2500) contains we may 
ather thata lower garment and cloak were worn by 
the civil population of both sexes ‘lhe upper garment 
(uttariya) and girdle band (mekhals) appear to have been 
«f very early use. References to fuller cress +f men and 
women of different ranks and. occupations are also not 
meagre 


Mention is made in the Vedas and Brahmanas of 
the single piece garment known as dhoti (for men) and 





1. Otavah end taniavah (Kath. Sam XXIII, 1; Atharva Veda 
XIV, 2, 51, 1, 45) ata'ah and prichina tina (taitt Sam 
Mr n у 3) Paryasa and annehahada? (Sat, krah ш, 
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sri (for women) then called visas. It was made of 
threads constituting warp and woof. It had borders and 
fingers, and ornamental ‘embroideries’, The closely 
woven wider border (nivi-anchala in Pengali) is referred 
to (R.v. II, 53, 2; Av. 1V, 2,51) from which suspends the 
loose and long unwoven frirge and strikers*. 


"Lhe dhoti and siri (visas had only one border (nivi), 
the other end being much plainer (which in men's case 
is tucked behind even at present)to which belonged the 
chaffs (tusha) or chhilki as itis called now Mention 
is made of Asoka (Sat. Brah, IIT, 1,2, 15), atiraka (Kath 
Sam XXIII, 1) and alikis (Tat. Sam VIT, 1, 1, 3) which 
are flower, star and spotty patterns embroidered all over 
the cloth just as now-a-days, 


For ritual purposes the cloth had to be unbleached 
ind unwashed (Sat Broh. TIT, 1, 2, 13) but ordinarily it 
was worn white (R.v VII, 33,1). Dyed cloths (v+j. Sam 
XXX 12; tait Prsh LTT, 4, 7,1) with rich gold thread 
brocades were affected (warm) bv gay young women 
(Rv. 1, 92, 4; X. 1,6), Red and gold borders are indicated 
by their comparison with the horizon af sunrise and 
sunset The house-holder of the Vr tya Group favoured 
dark blue (Krishna) cloths and borders ‘Pancha Brih 
AVIT, 14—16; Kash, Srauta Sotra XXII, 4). 


Out of the plain cloth visas vasina (Rv. 1, 94, 7) 
and vastra (R v. 1, 26, 17) with or without borders, frinzes 
and colours, varieties of scarfs, veils, clon ks, tight-jackets 
and bust bodices were made. The manner of wearing 
is indicated by the cloth (viras) baing tied and the girt 
which implies trucks and knots. The border (n vi) was 
differently worn. The styles are shown by the elaborate 
pleats and artistic waste-knots (nivi-baniha) of men and 
women inthe early sculptures. as in Ellora and other 
places, and classical pa'ntings nt Ajynti and otter places, 
and also in poe'ry.. For instance the -Vr tyas displayed 
the hanging ornametial frirge by tuckirg спу оге 





1, Himya(R.e 1, 34. D), da«a (Sat. Brah. IIT, 3, 2, 9, IV, 2,2, 11 ; 
Ait. Brab VII, 32). 
2. Praghata (tat Sam. VI L, 1,3; 
Kathi Sam XATTI: 
Sata Hrah. LIT, 1, 2, 13). 
For further details vide Sarker’s Ancient Indin wherefrom s 
summary is made here. 
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corner of it as it is done even now by several people in 
the United and other Provinces. The nivi knot was 
30 fashioned as to form a pouch wherein magic herb 
could be borne in (Av. VIII, 6,20). Women tie! their 
nivion the right side of the hop, it the being covered by 
the upper garment. Ushas issaid to have a special style 
of wearing rich brocated cloth displaying her bosom (Rv, 
L $3, 4). 


The upper part of the body of men and women 
was covered with separate garment, either a loose 
wrap like upavasana, parya-nahana, adhivasa, or tailor 
made closs-fitting jacket bodice, cloak like the pratidhi, 
drapi, and atka the bride had her upavasana (Av. 
XLV, 2,49 & 65) or scarf and veil and the visas or sari 
that fluttered high up in the air wasan tttariya or 
scarf (R.v. X, 102, 2), Soma in the ritual had his paryan- 
ahana (wrapper)in addition to upinahana ifoot wear) 
and ushpisha (head. gear). ihe gown (adhivisana) was 
an overgarment worn by princes over their inner 
and outer garments (R.v. V. 1) Iis identification is 
suggested by the simile that forests are anadhivisa of 
mother earth, thus it impliesa long, looss-flowing 
dressing gown for men and women. The atka and drapi 
are close-fitting gold embroidered vest both for men and 
women, atka for only, a long nd fully covering close- 
fitting cloak, bright and beautiful, the stuff being Мел 
ched cotton, interwiven or embroidered with gold 
thread. Vratidhi refers to bride's attire consisting of one 
of two strips, specially made cloth drawn across or cross. 
wise over the bust and tied at the back to serve as 
a bodice or like the short tight bust-botive (kanchulik:) 
of later days, | | 


'l'he pesas of the Vadic literature were the originals 
of peswüz and gh:gri- present- day. They were 
zold en;broided cloth generAllv the design being artistic 
and iritricste, an4 the inlay of gold heavy and brilliant. 
The nritu is pleated skirt made of brocated cloth. 


A large number of head dresses are referred to 
iiz., ushnisha, Sipra, Stapa, Kaparda, Opasa, Sitika, Kuri- 
ra, Kumbha Jati mauli, Kirita, Karanda, sirastraka. 
Kuntala Kesabandha, dhaminidla, aloka, chüdá and 
pattas!. 


] Vide Мапавіага Chap, XI, IX seo illustrative plates no. 
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''he ushyisha is mentioned very early as a characteristic 
head dress of Vritya chieftain (Av XV, 2, 1) It was 
worn by kings also’. Sipra is mentioned (Rv. V. 54, Ll; 
VII, 7, 25) as a helmet to be used in battle. Stapa and 
hiranya-stüpa are the conical caps wherefrom the Persian 
topi and the bridal opara haye developed, Kaparda was 
worn in front on the right side of the head (Rv V 54, 
11). Opasa of Indra was like the volt of the heaven 
(Rv. 1, 173, 6 VILE, 14, 6). Sitika, Kurira, and Kumbha 
were the hair dresses for women, Regarding the dressing 
of the sculptural image the standard &lpafastra mentions 
that the jatà (matted hair) and mukuta (diadem) are worn 
by Brahma and Siva: Kirijaand mukuja by N rāyaņa 
(Vishnu) other minor gods wear Karanda and nrukuta. 
The love goddess Rati wears јай, maulimandala or 
kuntala. Sarasvati aud Savitri pub on Kesabandha_ or 
kuntala, Among the kings chakravartin and Adhiraya 
wear Kiria. Narendra puts on Karanda  parshnika and 
sirastraka. Patra-patta is suited to Patjadhara kings, 
ratna-patta to Parshpika, pushpa patja to Fatadhwaja 
and pushpamalya (flower wreath) to the Praharaka and 
Astragraha Kings. The queens of these nine classes of 
kings put on respectivel kuntala, mukuta, kesabandha, 
. . dhautr ,alaka, and chujs, the last three queens not 
being entitled to put on any crown | 

‘The height of a crown varies with the importance 

divine or royal bearers The number of gold 
pieces and precious jewels in the crowns also vary in 
accordance with the importance of the gods, goddesses, 
kings and queens, Footwear was also not unknown. 
Padvisa which implies leggings (for a horse) is. clearly 
mentioned (Rv 1, 166, 16). Valurina- ada (Rv. 1, 133, 2 
is footguards used by chiefs in Бай! Upanaha 
(Av. XX 133,4; Taith Sam. V. 4,4,4;Sat Bra V, 41, 
| і) is a sandal used in rituals as shoes made of skin, 
black and pointed. 

More inferences can be made from the pre-vedic 
statuary discovered at Mohenjo-daro and the extensive 
sculptures and painting of the post vedic period, From 
this source it is sufficiently clear that the priestly dress 
was- different from warrior's garment, and lshourer’s 


Ci, ĶathaSam, XIIL 10, Tat, Sau, 111, 4 Te 4; 
Sat, Brah. Hi 3, 2: 3, ү 3, » * , 
XIV, 9, i, 15 see also Muir Skt. Text IV 4 3), 
10 
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loin cloth. In civil life manand woman had different 
dresses for use at different times. It is not unlikely that 
the night dress and sleeping suit were different from 
those used in public and on special occasions. 


The Visas both for men and women seem to have 
been the garment to cover in various manner the lower 
"part of the body 


The upper part of the body was decorated wiih 
simple and tailored dresses. The cloak and overcoat and 
dressing gown formed the full dress. The headgears 
and footwears anticipated the twentieth centuries 
development in dressing made by the most fashionable 
western countries. 


This perfection in dress in ancient India must have 
been preceded by the corresponding development in 
producing the dress materials, cotton, silk, wool, and 
skin, as wellas weaving and tailoring. Cotton formed 
the chief material for the textile industry. lis weaving, 
spinning, darning and dyeing processes have been 
elaborately described. Woolfrom sheep (avika: was in 
extensive use. lis preparation is mentioned in detail 
Silk is more common than wool; two of its varieties 
tarpya and kshauma) are frequently mentioned, Skins 
of black antelope were in common use, Maruis wore 
dear-skins. Sages put on brown and tanned skins. Вай 
dresses are also mentioned. Skirts made of Kusa grass 
were worn by the sacrificer’s wife at the time of certain 
Баст ifi Qe, i 


The indigenous mode of dressing still persists 
excepting a very small number of government officials 
and their families to some extent of the Muslim and 
British periods. The original mode depicted above was 
no doubt in vogue during some 2000 years between the 
period of the Vedas and the rule of the Pathans from 
14th Century. The dress is the only thingin our life 
which has remained least affected by foreign contact 


Ornaments:—Like clothes references to ornam- 
ents to decorate the different parts of the body may be 
gathered in abundance from the Vedic and post—vedic 
literature including poetry as well as from sculptures 
and paintings. Ornaments made mostly ef metals anó 
jewels as also of shells with great artistic skill and aesth- 
etic are found to decorate the top head, forehead, ear, 
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nose, neck, chest, upper and middle, and lower 
part of arms fingers, middle body, waist, ankles and toes. 

Tre Mohenjodaro figures ( of BO. 3000) show 
( znaments like fillets for the head, earrings, necklaces, 

irdles with beads of carnilian, armlets. finger-rings, 

and anklets "Phe rich people made them of gold. The 
poor had them made of copper, shell, bone and terra- 
cotta. 

In ihe Vedic literature references are made to the 
ear-rings (Karnasobhana, Ry. I], 33,10) garlands for 
the neck and chest (rukma-vaksha), jewels for the neck 
(marugriva, Rv. 1, 122, 14), bracelets and anklets (Rv. 
L, 106, 8; V. 54, 11). 

In the post-Vedic general literature as also in poet- 
ical description ornaments for the diferent parts of the 
boly are frequently mentioned. A general classifination 
is met with in the technical works like the Sil 
The standard treatise, the Manasara (Chap 4) refers to 
the lists of ornaments in great detail mentioning the 
method of making them and manner of wearing them. 
Thus for the decoration of the head of men and women 
are prescribed diadem (kirita) of various kinds, fillet for 
the forehead (Siro-vibhishaga), crest-jewel (Chudimani), 
combs for the hair (chiliks) and also other ornaments 

Of the hair, Keéakitaka mallika (of flower pattern 
purima worn onthe head terminating at ears; — 
fillets (bala-patta) for the forehead, and star ornament 
(tilaka) worn between the eye brows. For the ears rings 
and pendants of various kinds are mentioned, wiz. 
Kundala, tatanka, and makara bhishapa' For the 
neok and chest are prescribed chains of 108 strings of 
pearls (hara) and of 64 strings of pearls (ardhahsra), 
necklace (mala), garlanis of wild flcwer pattern (Vana- 
mala), laces of star pattern (nakshatra mili) made of 97 
precious stones corresponding to the number of the 
stars, and strings (diman) worn round the shoulders, 

Forthe arms one prescribed the armlets for the 
rout of the arms (bahu-mila valsya), for the fore arm 
(prakoshtha-valaya) for upper arms ( Keyüra', for middle 
arm (kataka) for fore-arm bracelets made of jewels 
(manibandha-kalipa) and jewelled wrist-lets (Капкаџа), 


1. These are fully illustrated in the Ajant; paintings and 
Ellora eoulptures (See Plates), 
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Fingers are decorated with simple gold or silver rings 
(anguliyaka) and jewelled rings (ratnangultyaka). 


The middle body is decorated with chords and 
hains round the chest (pura-sotra) round the female 
Jbosoms (stana-sttra) and round the chest of both sexes 
gold chains (svarra-sitra), girdles round the belly (udara- 
handiia) girdle round the waist (mekhals) chains round 
the loin (kati-sitra), and gollen bodices, jackets, cnirasses 
(suvarna kaachuka). 


Legs are also luxuriously decorated with bracelets 
round the legs, anklets (napura) of various patterns, and 
the net ornaments for the fingers and the feet (pida-cala. 
vibh: shana). i 

— “he general literature and poems in particular 
jend support to the above. Sculptures of Ellora and 
paintings of Ajanta and other places fully demonstrate 
‘these and other ornaments. 


^ The artistic skill of these ornaments are recognised 
‘even now and rich and fashionable people still take 
patterns {rom these ornaments. Even the foreign ladies 
appreciate their decorative values. The economic 
rosperity of the ancient Hindus is also demonstrated 
by these ornaments. Their cultural importance and- 
artistic outlook are obvious. 


HOUSE AND FURNITURES 


Like natural food comprising uncooked vegetabl 

fruits, milk and flesh etc. which sustain life, е 
natural skin and hair that protect the body from the 
‘inclemency of weather, there are also natural cave 
“dwelling etc. wherein living beings can take shelter 
to protect themselves from the sun, the rain, and the 
wind. Human skill and art were however, demonstrated 
as inthe preparation of food and clothes, in the matter 
of house-building also. The degrees of achievement in 
this matter are judged by the regularly made houses in 
respect of their required accommodation in a hygienic 
condition, durability based on materials and scientifie 
knowledge of workmanship, and aesthetics or beauty 
and symbolic expression which satisfy the artistic 
-graving of an eduonted mind, | 


ж 
ai 
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.. ; "The first human effort at constructing dwelling 
js shewn everywhere in cave-hovses which were made 
in imitation of natural caves for which no foundations 
or other devices for stability hsd to be provided. The 
artificial caves excel the natural ones in matters cf 
openings and provision for light. The early.cave honses 
were not partitianed into rooms nor was much attention 
paid to polish up the floor, walls and the ceiling But 
there was an extraordinary improvement in the rock-cut 
monasteries and temples with natural wall and roofs 
and storeys in the decoration of the interior with 
wonderful chaitya roof, colonnaded -partition, comfort- 
able cells, halls and skilfully carved sculptures and anwe- 
inspiring paintings on the walls and roofs. The houses 
built overground, however, demand the scientific calcula. 
tion of load and the necessary strength of foundations, 
walls and roofs in addition tc the provision for doors 
and windows, weather and climate, light and ventila- 
tion eic. rd 


The durability of & house depends upon the kind 
and manner of dressing various building materials. 
The softer aml more handy materials like mud, ban:heo, 
reed, straw eto. are used by builders of various skill, 
experience, and training. The more resourceful builders 
of economic and politica] stability handle more lasting 
materials like burnt brick and stcnes of various quality 
and aim ats more durable structure. The real cultural 
achievement in the science and art of building is furihe 
indicated by the orientation, composition. of me jibes, 
distribution of rooms, consideration of drainage. light 
. and ventilation ete; Architecture proper provided more- 
oyer a beautiful look and symbolic expression both 
externally as well as internally. The architectural 
beauty consists in well measured proportions and dimen- 
sions and in symmetry, uniformity and harmony, as 
wall as in balanced mouldings or ornaments for the 
members comprising o and stairs floors. and 
ceilings, roofe and spires, pillars and arches, verandahs 
and balconies, porches and porticoes, doors and windows, 
skylights and ventilators etc. ; 


h condition of houses in India during the Indus 
valley civilization of B. C. 3950-2750 is demonstrated b 
the dwelling houses of private individua's and the public 
baths, halls, and shrines discovered at Mohenjc-daro &nd 
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Harappa. These houses vary from the smallest ones 
of two rooms tothe large ones of 85 ft frontage and 97 
ft. depth with wide entrance hall and door way, porter's 
lodges, 52 ft square courtyard surrounded by chambers 
on both ground and upper floors. Such houses were 
paved with burnt bricks of nearly 27 inches long. They 
were provided with a covered drain which was connected 
with vertical drains discharging into small eartlienware 
vessels sunk beneath the courtyard pavement for pur- 

з of upstairs privies, No distinctive features are 
noticeable in halls looking like shrines which contain 
phallic object apparently for worship, 


The great public bath at Mohenjodiro corresponds 
to the religious tanks attached to the temples of later 
ages and also served the purpose of a regular hydro- 
pathic establisliment. Jt has several annexes. lt con- 
sists of an open quadrangle with verandahs backed by 
galleries and rooms on all sides. In the middle of the 
quadrangle. there is a swimming bath 59 ft long, 23 ft 
broad and 3ft deep, which is provided with flights of 
steps at the ends. There are wells from which it is 
filled. There appears to have been an upper storey 
also. In order to make foundations secure and water 
light the lining of the tank was made of finely dressed 
bricks laid in gypsum mortar about 4 ft thick; backing 
this wall an inch-thick damp-proof bitumen further 
strengthened by another thin wall of burnt brick behind 
it; then came a packing of crude brick and behind this 
again another solid rectangle of burnt brick encen pas- 
sing the whi le. 


These structures «f B. 0. 3000 clearly indicate the 
engineering skill ani the ability of masons to handle 
hard n aterials like burnt bricks of very b g size, Dura- 
bility is demcenstrated by their existence for so ma 
th usan! years. The weather and soil oon tition as we 
as the influence of the climate andthe effect of the flcod 
from the nearly Indus which frequently went in split 
appear tr have been well calculated. But the architectu. 
ral beauties are altogether missing. Ni effcrt was mae 
to give an artistic look to these buildings externally or 
internally. There were no spires, no pillars no 
mouldings, no windows ete only the utility and stability 
W greaimed ai. | 
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No such objects of the WVeaie period which came 
Hext and continued from B.C. 2500 to 1000 have been 
discovered, But partioulars cf & greater variety of 
constructions showing great engineering skill and much 
architectural beauty ve been supplied by literary 
cescription ce: ntained in different branches cf the Vedio 
literature. Such description can hardly be possible from 
mere postio imagination which itself is based on some 
— objects that the poets might have seen Or 

eard of. 


Atri is stated to have been thrown into an achine 
re m with a hun ired doors, Vasishtha desired to have a 
three-storeyed dwelling. Mention is made of a sovereign 
who sat down in his substantial and elegant hall built 
with a thousand pillars of which later exam ples still 
exist in south India, ani of residential houses as are 
said to be vast, comprehensive, and tho sand-loored 
Mitra and Varuga are represented as occupying a great 
palace with a thousand pillars and a thousand gates. 


Th addition te the noblemen's mansions called 
harmya and sili and king’s palaces or prasida comprising 
seveal storeys particulars cf smaller houses are algo 
available. Such houses were built with timber pillars. 
and beams in various positions, vertical (upamit) 
horizontal ferunt) and slanting (parimit), Bamboos 
were used for the frame-work of rocfing. The akshu 
was the wicker-work or split bamboo lining over which 
was placed the thatch of hay, straw or long reedy grass 
fastened by net to keep the straw bundles intact. Fine 
clay for flooring and reed w rk for walls com pleted 
the frame-work of such a. small house which can still 
be seen in poorer parts of Bengal. 


In keeping with the requirements of such a house 
for & family of Brahmapic custom in a village settlement 
the accommodation provided was of modest character, 
There were several side-rooms with a central hall in 
bungalow pattern. The hall of fire-altar (agnidala) pro- 
bably in the centre served the purpose of both sacrifice 
and sitting room, With it was connected the suorificial 
store-tóom (havirdhina) and women's apartments or 
bed-room (pnini sadana) Such a ‘well proportioned 
houge’ was covered by 4 many-winged roofing, Houses 
of other varieties must have developed according to tbe 
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regional conditions ard.requirements of the builders, 
For honcuring the dead anit keeping their men ory alive 
rout! and square types: f cemeteries were built of proper- 
ly dressed stones of various kinds. ‘These sma‘ana build- 
ings were of three types known as vastu or ——— of 
bones which is still retained in the name kapila-vastu, 
grihin or dwelhng house for the dead and prajninam 
or memorial stone slabs and pillars which sre the 
protitypes of the stupas and monolithic pillars of the 
later age 


In the absence of idol worship there wss no regular 
shrine or temple, But fire altars for the priest'y class 
were built with burnt bricks showing engineering skill 
and geometrical саісШайої Particulars of the shape 
of lun types of altars and the bricks which were employ- 
ed for their construction have been supplied by Baudlii- 
yana and Apastamba. Every one of the altars bearing 
the shape of a falcon, a heron, an equilateral triatgle 
two triangles joined at the base, a wheel without and 
with sixteen spokes square or circular vessel or tube, and 
a triangular or circular tortoise was constructed of five 
layers of bricks which together came up to the height 
of the knee in some cases ten or fifteen layers and pro- 
portiohate increase in the height of the altar were 
prescribed; Every layer in its turn wasto consist of - 
200 bricks so that the whole altar contained a thousand ; 
{he first, third and fifth layers were divided into hundred 
parts in exactly the same manner; a different division 
was adopted for the second and the fourth so that one 
brick was never laid upon another of the same size and 
form. The area of every altar, whatever its shape 
might be falcon, wheel, tortoise etc. had to be equal to 
74 square purusha or the height of a man with uplifted 
arms, Thus squares had to be found which would be 
equal to two or more given squares ; oblongs were turned 
into squares and squares into oblongs ; and circle had to 
be constructed equal in area to a given square. 


_ . To suit the advanced domestic and public life of a 
highly cultured people there were . іс assembly 
, halls both in villages and towns, resí houses, and 
school buildings. Reads, bridges, causeways, gateways 

_ royal establishments, castles for nobles defences agaiiist 
_ the enemy can also be recognised. 
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The articles of furniture which are mentioned 
give more reality especially to the residential buildi 
and civil architecture. The Rigveda refers to ‘married 
women occupying their commodious talpas, the new 
and prospective brides lying on the fashionable vahy 
other singlo women of the household on the br 
proshthas, and a maiden on a sayana together 
with paryanka and the ordinary couches or bedsteads, 
The talpa is the nuptial bed whereupon alone talpya or a 
legitimate son could be born. Vahyais a lighter struc- 
ture used specially in marriage ceremony of getting the 
bride and the bridegroom lain on bed side by side, which 
ceremony may also be performed upon asandi which 
is a humbler settee proshathas on a combination of 
a settee and a coffer’ and were also used as long benches, 
couches or beds, which were also sent as dowry along 
with the bride to-her husband's home. They could also 
befixed against the walls and furnished with turned 
legs, The proshthapada or arm chaired and stretched- 
legged gentlemen indicates an easy chair. Тһе sayana 
or ordinary bedsteads was also meant for ‘beloved 
woman or maiden who felt pain of the silken coverlat 
because of the absence of a male companion. Ы 
ravas and Urvasi slept on such asoft couch, The asandi 
and paryanka originated with the ruling nobility were 
also used in the priest's dwelling houses. The King’s 
asandi was carried by two persons, while a god’s asandi 
called the throne of justice’ was carried by four persons, 
Paryanka is a magnified asandi and it developed to 
be of ‘unmeasured splendour, having some arrangement 
of feet and frame, and straps stretched lengthwise and 
crosswise, with head-piece of the couch, the supporting 
back, and cushion and pillow for the head’. 


Various other smaller seats and smaller articles 
of furniture are referred to throughout the Vedio liter- 
ature. Various kinds of sacrificial seats, known 
and used even now, as prastsra, barhis, and kurcha are 
made of grass of various sorts.\ Sadas are seats for 
Sadaryss or members of society. Kasipu is a mat and 
brisi is a cushion seat.  Nadvata and kata are rotten 
mats Pitha is a low wooden seat. 

In the post-vedic period from В, О, 1000 to 1000 
A.D. the epics of the Brahmagas and the literature of 
the Buddhists and Jains supply details which mutually 


п 
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corroborate the particulars of the -vedio literature and 
pre-vadic finds of Mohenjodiro and other places. 


In the city of Ayodhya as stated in the Rimayapa 
extensive buildings were beautifully arranged. Assem- 
bly halls gardens and alms-houses were most elegant. 
The steeple of temples and other houses were as Tes- 
plendent as the crests of mountains and bore hundreds 
of pavilions like the celestial palace of the chief among 
the Gods.’ The Mahabharata refers to various halls. 
Charming lodgings were built for the royal guest at the 
Rajasiva sacrifice, They were surrounded on all sides 
by well built high walls. They were free from obstruc- 
tions, They were provided with doors of uniform height 
but of various quality and were inlaid with numerous 
metal ornaments The windows were protected by 
golden lattices and decorated with a profusion of jewel- 
lery. The stairs were easy of ascent. The rooms were 
provided with excellent furniture and furnished with 
commodious seats and bed steads. The houses had 
by. them charming lakes and ranges of ornamental 
plants. 


By the time of Gautama Buddha of the 6th or 
Sth century the art of building was recognised as a well 
developed science * we need not therefore feel surprised" 
says Vincent Smith in the Imperial Gazetteer, “when the 
piprahwi Stopa gives us definite information that 
India on the frontier of Nepil in 450 B. C. included 
skilled masons,- accomplished stone-cutters, and dainty 
jewellers. The masonry of the stopa is excellent of 
its kind, well and truly laid; the great sandstone coffer 
could not be hetter made; and the ornaments of gold, 
silver, coral, crystal, and precious stones which were 
deposited in honour of the holy relics, display a high 
— of skill in the arts of the lapidary and gold. 
smith”, | 

In Buddha's time buildings were regularly classified 
into five groups of which examples all over India are 
atill extant, Guhis were rock cut buildings like those 
at Ellors, Ajants, Nasik, etc. described ina later section 
Prasidas ate storeyed buildings. Harmyas are more 
imposing palaces. Ardhayogas are ordinary bungalow 
type of residential buildings, of which the roof consists 
of two parts joined at the top in a slanting form and are 
ihus so called. And Viharas are the well known 
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monasteries built for the monks of which chaityas or 
churches with altar, aisles and other peculiarities are 
special varieties. Stapas with their ornamental railings 
and charming gates as at Sanchi and other places and 
free standing pillars with inscription some of the 
monumental buildings, Elsewhere are referred to 
the wonderful temples of the Jains at mount Abo. 
Parasnith, Palitana, Gwalior Khajuraho, Chitór, Bengal, 
Ahamedabad and other places. Inthe south of India 
two types of Jain temples exist. The Basati contains 
images of Tirthankaras and Bettas combine monasteries 
and temples with colossal images of Gomata. 


The extensive residences comprised ‘dwelling rooms, 
retiring rooms, store rooms, service halls, halls with 
fire places in them, store houses, closets’ cloisters, 
halls for exercise, wells, sheds for wells, bath rooms, 
halls attached to bath rooms and ponds, and open— 
roofed pavilions.’ Even a devotee of Buddha is stated 
to have built for his own use ‘a residence, a sleeping 
room, a stable, a tower, a one peaked building, a shop, 
a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a 
store room, a refectory, a fire-room a kitchen; a privy’ 
a рабе to walk in a house to walk in a well, a well house, 
а lotus pond, and a pavilion, and hot-sitting bath which 
—— an antechamber, a hot-room, and a pool to 

the in’. 


The Buddhist canonical texts refer to articles of 
furniture of much improved style. Various asandi or- 
large couches are mentioned some of those being covered 
with canopies, Asandaka are rectangular chains. 
Sattangas were used as arm-chairs and sofa with arms 
to it.  Bhoddapitham is a state chair,  Eka-padaka 
pitham is à chair raised on a pedestal, and pithika is a 
cushioned chair.  Amalaka-vantika-pitham is a chair 
with many legs. Phalaka isa leaning board. Benches 
were made long enough for three persons, Bedsteads 
of various sizes and types are mentioned. Mention is 
also made of carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, coverlets of 
various materials and designs, mattresses, rich elephant 
housings, panther and antelope skins, bolsters, floor 
cloth, mosquito curtains, handkerchief, and spittoon. 


At the close of the so-called Buddhist period about 
beginning of th 


the e Christian era when an effort to 
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revive Brahmanism was made by the Sunga and Mitra 
dynasties, a standard text Manasara Vastuéastra dealing 
most methodically with the practical construction of 
the various architectural and sculptural objects appears 
to have been compiled. And it seems that on the basis 
of this standard text all the structures were built not 
only in the south but alsoin the North including west 
and the East of which the examples still exist from 
the 6th Century onwards. It is also interesting to note 
that this text bears striking resemblance with a similar 
text of about the same age (B.C 25) of the Roman 
architect Vitruvius, on the basis of which all European 
architecture grew up from the 16th Century. 


In the treatise of Manasira rules and practical 
directions for all kinds of buildings and their composing 
members and mouldings are described with alternative 
sets of measurement in great detail and in a scientific 
manner. In the eight introductory chapters full 
accounts are given of the system of measurement, the 
necessary training and qualifications of the differe 
classes of architects, selection of building sites, testing 
of soil, dialling and finching out cardinal points for a 
correct orientalism of buildings mathematical calcula- 
tions, planning and designing and a proper classification 
of all possible and probably then extant kinds of building 
and soulptures. Buildings are grouped under harmya, 
p an paryanka,  Harmya includes all types of 

uildings proper, such as prasida or palace mandapa or 
pavilion, sandha or edifice, sal or mansions ranga or 
theatres, and prapa or humbler houses (lit alm-house) 
The yana implies conveyances which are described under 
ndana or litter sibiks or palanquin, and ratha or 
chariot. Paryanka means literally couches and 
bedsteads but it includes panjara or cages, manchali or 


mancha or platform, phalakásana or wooden seats, tab 
chairs, ward-robes etc. e 


l. Vyoms.yina (and vimina) implies sereal dar. The Push. 
paka vimina by which Rama returned from oeylon to Ayodhya was 
clearly an aeroplane. It is corroborated by the poetic description 
of the Meghadota or cloud messanger, The art of making and plying 
aeroplane appears to have been known in India before it developed 
in uropean and other countries, 
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In the next forty-two chapters are described all 
necessary things concerning buildings of various type. 
Thus are given the alternative sets of measurement, 
proportion, ornament and other details cf houses in 
villages, towns and cities, and their foundations, dimen- 
sions, pillars and thin component parts such as pedestals 
bases, shafts, capitals and entablatures, storeys varying 
from one to twelve in ordinary houses ani upto seventeen 
in gateways attached both to temples and residential 
buildings. The artistic arrangement of storeyed man- 
sions in as many as ten rows are described, together 
with their attached buildings and detached pavilions 
compounds and courts and gatehouses. Particulars of 
all houses are given regarding their compartments, hall 
chambers, doors windows and other openings. Steps 
and stair cases for houses, m«untains and rivers and 
ponds etc. are also described with details of construction. 
The courtyards and quadrangles are similarly described. 
All necessary particulars are given of royal courts and 
palaces as well as of thrones and crowns prescribed for 
gods and Kings and their consorts. 


Thrones for gods and Kings are described under nine 
types viz. ee padma—kesara, padma-bandha, 
padm a-bhadra, Sri-bandha, Srivisala, Sri-bhadra Bhadra- 
sana, and pada-bandha. Charming details are furnished 
for facilitating construction. Their reality is ensured 
by the extant examples to be found over soulptures and 
paintings. Structural details and constructional 
particulars of the articles of furniture are supplied under 
scientific classification and precision. The domestic 
furniture of this historical age include all necessary 
atticles like lamp-parts, fan, mirror, basket, chest, box 
for oil, wardrobe, balance, swing and palanquin, cars 
and chariots, coaches and bedsteads and cages and nets 
for domestic animals boar, coat, eto, and birds like 
parrot, partridge, goose, duck, cock, dove, mongoose etc. 

In this standard text sculpture has beentreated as 
the handmaid of architecture. In the concluding twenty 
chapters are described sculptural details of the idols of 
duties of the Brahmanas, Buddhists, and Jains, statues 
of great personages, and images of animals and birds, 
The extant examples corroborate the conclusion of this 
text The master pieces of sculpture and fresco have 
been found in temples in monasteries and in chaitya 
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Elsewhere a survey of the existing temples has 
been given. So far as the ancient remains are concern- 
ed no structure in complete condition is available before 
the 6th century A. D. Although most of the Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jaina temples have been destroyed by the 
invaders still there remain sufficient number which the 
archaeologists have classified under the Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian and Chalukyan styles. More comprehensive 
and scientific are the division made in the Manasara and 
other architectural texts. According to the latter source 
buildings of all character are classified as Nagara or 
northern, Dravida or southern, and Vesara or eastern, 
The northern style is distinguished by its alongated 
shape and horizontal spire. The Dravidian style bears 
the massive shape and storeyed tower. And Vesara 
or the eastern style is characterised by its round shape 
and spiral spire.* 

Various kinds of houses and furniture of which 
short references have been quoted above should be 
enough to show that the primitive limitation is no- 
where noticed. The cave temples themselves, as the 
temple (of Kailiéa) at Ellora and other places show are 
construction of much engineering skill and architectural 
beauty. They are not the natural caves lacking intelli- 
gent workmanship of skilled masons, where primitive 
men and animals reside. The extant buildings, being 
predominantly temples, wherein the exuberance of fancy 
and luxury is exhibited, may indicate the medieval 
tendency. But the references to almost all kinds of 
civil buildings and to the articles of furniture which 
are required only in the residential houses make it 
perfectly clear that the Hindus of the Vedic and pre- 
Vedic periods reached modern level of civilization in 
these respects. In certain matters the ancient buildings 
appear to have been better than the modern ones. No 
modern buildings will stand comparison with the ancient 
ones of which the remains are still extant as shown 
above in matter of bold construction, luxurious orna. 
mentation and the ever lasting nature of their life. The 
colossal temples of the south, north, west and east of India 
from the seventh and eighth centuries and the civil struo- 
tures of Mohenjodaro from B. C. 38000 have been defying 
nature and standing almost intact without any repair. 


1. See the plates for examples, 
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Again the provision made in ancient buildings for 
orientation facilitating passage of the sun's shine and 
air is now impracticable owing to the peculiar conges- 
tion in towns and the blind imitiation of the foreign 
styles of different climate and soil 


Inshort the cultural achievements of the ancient 
Hindus in the matter of houses appear to be higher than 
what the modern civilizetion has achieved in India. 


The articles of food and various dishes, the great 
varieties of clothes and ornaments, as well as dwelling 
houses and articles of furniture and temples and forts, 
and fortified towns, indicating efficient industrial activi- 
ties of the ancient Hindus, point to their abilities in 
producing raw materials which are the basis of all 
finished goods concerning food, clothes and houses, 


PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 


Agriculture :—Like animals and birds men at the 
primitive stage of civilization could not produce any 
grain on which they lived. The principle of agriculture 
in sowing seeds and reaping the harvest in much larger 
quantity was understood and practised in the medieval 
stage. But at that stage all the modern processes of the 
science of agriculture viz., selection of soil, its cultiva- 
tion, manuring, and watering, etc., were not sufficiently 
developed The intense religious nature of the medieval 
society made the people fatalists, they could not bring 
the nature under control by thə modern scientific 
methods; on the other hand they prayed to God for 
removing pests, increasing fertility of the soil, giving 
water by rain, although from the time of Chandragupta 
Maurya in the fourth century before Christ irrigation 
canals were made for supply of water to the agricul. 
turists. 


Tt is, however, clear that the art of producing corn 
was known evenin B.C. 3000. The discovery of live 
wheat at Mohenjodaro proves the knowledge of agricul- 
ture beyond doubt among the pre-vedic people in India, 


In the Vedic period from B.C. 2500, it is clear, 
that vegetable, fruits, roots, cotton ete. were produced by 
the agricultural methods. The various scientific opera- 
tions, viz. ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing are 
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elaborated in the Brahmana class of the Vedic literature’. 
Even the earlier samhiti literature mentions that for 
certain crops there could be two harvests ina year.* 
Various kinds of grain were produced, viz. rice (vrihi) 
barley (Yava) maize  (godhama), bentils (masura), 
beans (mudga, misha) and sesamum (tila)® etc. Definite 
time of sowing the seed and reaping the harvest for 
various corns is specified.* Thus barley is sown in winter 
and harvested in summer. The first crop of rice is sown 
in rains which ripens in autumn, Beans and sesSamum 
ripe in winter. Cotton, silk, wool, etc. are also agricul- 
tural products. Like, rice, wheat etc cotton is still 
extensively produced. Production of silk was not exten- 
sive. Wool was not also produced on farming basis in 
ancient India, 


The manure of Cowdung (karisha) is referred to and 
the rae cf the natura] manure from animals is esti- 
mated’, ~ 


But merely prayers were made forthe success of 
the farmer, for growth of corn, fall of rain increase of 
—* and exorcisms against pests, wild animals, and 
rcbbers. 


The Agricultural implements are casually referred 
to throughout the Sanskrit literature. At the early time 
of the Samhita literature the plough is said te have 
been so large and heavy that it could be drawn bya 
team not less than of twenty-four oxen”, 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions special 
officers for centralizing the inspection of cattle, pasture, 
and forests, Gautama (XI, 20-21) allows powers to the 
cultivators to lay down rules to safeguard their interests. 


No full éistra (science) or treatise dealing exclu- 
sively with agrioulture has been found out yet. The 
casual references quoted from general literature are 
however sufficient to show that the ancient Hindus were 
familiar with the principles of agriculture — But the 


1. Compare Šatapatha Brahmana, 1, 6, L 3." 
2. Та ігіуа Samhita, V, 1, 7, 3. 
3, Compare Vaj. sam, XVIII, 12, 
4. Taitt Sam. VII, 2, 10, 2. 

5. Sat Brah. 2,1,1,7; Avy 11]. 14,3, 4; XIX, 31,3, 
6. Kath, Sam XY. 2. 
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resent condition, however, indicates that the necessary 
evelopment with the progress of time was not main. 
tained, in this respect as in many other fields, 1t 
appears to have been due to the smaller need, greater 
fertility, lesser competition, more regularity of rain- 
fall, and freedom from exploitation by the more intelli- 
gent but selfish people. 


Minerology —The raw materials like metals, gems, 
coal, salt eto. are not produced or multiplied by sowing 
seed etc. They are the natural deposits. They lie hidden 
beneath the surface of the earth. Wood, timber, stones, 
marbles etc, are also the free gifts of nature., They are 
not generally kept concealed and plants and trees eto. 
can also be multiplied by plantation. All these materials 
may be classified under minerology. The activities of 
this science consist in unearthing the natural deposits 
and in spotting and discovering the surface products 

This source of wealth enriches the people mora 
easily. In India this rich source is still undeveloped. 
But the principles of the science were not unknown to 
the ancient Hindus, Fivenin B. 0. 3000 Gold and other 
metals were in use at Mohenjodaro. The Vedic litera. 
ture also bears copious references to all these materials. 
Digging of wells for water may be cited as an instance 
But the modern development was lacking ani the Hin. 
dus di! not keap pace with the modern development in 
this respect also. 


MANUFACTURE OF GOODS 


Industry :—lhe chief concern of industrial activi. 
ties is to effect the conversion of raw materials into 
furnished goods ready for consumption. We have seon 
very early references to numerous dishes made out of 
several food.stuffs, such as grains, cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, salt, spices, milk, honey, fish and flesh. Dressing 
and ornaments were also made out of the agricultural 
and mineral products, such as cotton, silk, wool, metals 
and shells etc. Houses and furniture also were con- 
structed with reed, bamboo, wood, stone, earth, brick, 
and metals, Sculptures and paintings also required 
conversion of clay, marble and stone and colours ete. 
No finished goods could, however, be produced economi- 
cally by the effort of single individual . Thus from the 
very beginning the Indo-Aryan society was foundel on 


12 
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the principle of the division of labour which is reflected 
in the caste-system. Numerous sub-castes aré merely 
groups of workers each carrying оп а single process of 
an industry as the caste profession. In addition to raw 
materials, workers with inherited skill and implements, 
ani a big market of consumers in the country itself, the 
industry required for its development on a large scale 
the capital-outlay and a scientific organisation only: 
the state protection was hardly needed os there was 
not much competition with the outsiders. Traces 
of improved industrial activities in B C. 3000 are 
found in the pre-velic Моһепјо- дато diszoveries, 
Mineral products were in extensive uss, Finished goods 
made of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead have 
been discovered in large numbers. Ivory, shell 
faience, etc. were also extensively u.ed. Manufactured 
goods. of stone, bricks, wood, eto, are found in the 
extant houses, and in the ba*hs, roads, and lanes of the 
town of Mohenjodaro; semi-precious stones such. аз 
rock, crystal, hacmatile, carnelian, jasper, agate, 
onyse, etc. were used for making ornaments. Referen 
ces to dress and garments’ which could be mude only- 
of manufactured goods are olear ‘rom the bronze 
figures of dancing girls and other images, Thea wea- 
pons, such as bow, arrow, axe, dagger and mace, and 
the implements, such as  hatchets, sickles, saws, 
chisals and razors of copper and bronze indicate 
further progress in industry. The wheel-made pottery, 
which supplie] domestic vessels; such as goblets or 
drinking cups, jars, heaters, offering stands, etc almost 
complete the picture of the industrial activities (f 
Indians some five hundred years before the tima assig- 
nad to the Indo-Aryans of the Vedie period. 

The Yajurveda (vaj. San XXX, 7) has supplied 
a list of occupations which show a striking development 
in industry in the Vedic period from B. O. 3500, This 
list includes ploughers and cultivators, fisherman, 
butchers, poiters, smiths, smelters, fire-rangers, washer- 
men, barbers, makers of jewels, baskets, ropes, dyes, 
chariots, and bows, etc, Manufactures of metal goods 
from goll, silver, copper, bronze, iron, èto are also 
referred to. Gold coins of definite weight, indicating a 
gold ourrency are mentioned.' 


1 Nishka (5st Brah. V, 1,2, 9, 5, 28) 


Ashia.pinda (kath, Sam. XI, 1) 
Satamina (Sat, Brak, V 5, 5, 10), 
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More extensive lists of industrial workers are 
available in the Buddhist.Jain literature as well as 
throughout classical sanskrit literature, The Jatakas 
(VI and IV 137) mention the wood-workers, oarpenters 
including cabinet-makers, wheelwrights, builders of 
houses, conveyance makers, and ship builders and 
mariners, workers in metals including gold and silver 
are also mentioned Workersin stone, leather-workers 
and ivory-workers are also included. 

Such workers are mentioned also in the epigraphi- 
cal records. For instance the Nasik inscriptions (no. 
1133, 1137) specify manufacturers of hydraulic engines 
and weavers The Jtnnu inscription (no. 1165) теп: 
tions the bamboo-workers, braziers, jewellers, potters, 
oil-millers, basket-makers, dyers, painters, fish-mongers, 
butchers, and garland makers. 

No references to big industrial concerns are how- 
ever, found in these non-technical treatises. The iden 
of exploitation of manual workers by investing large 
capital and organising the industries does not seem to 
have developed in ancient India, ‘The spirit of adven- 
iure was not however lacking as is shewn by the 
colonization of distant islands and the expedition 
of religious mission in India. Thus the Sanskrit 
culture and Hindu civilization migrated far and wide 
but did not endeayour to exploit others materially. 
Thus in industrial matter there was no trace of primi- 
tive slavery but the medieval intensity of religion 
prevailed. Thea tendency of combining individual li 
with the sovereignty of state, as the ideal of the modern 
civilization, is reflected in the ideal of the modern 
civilization, is reflected in the division of labour in 
ancient India obviously for industrial purposes, 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Trade and Commerce —Trade consists iu exchan- 
ging or selling of agricultural and mineral raw materials 
and of industrial products or manufactured goods. 
Commerce is the interchange of merchandise on a 
arge scale between nations, countries, or individuals 
especially at long distance, There is no distinction 
of quality or kind between trade and commerce the 
only difference being «f quantity or volume, But for 
the progress in commerce bigger markets more efficient 
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transport facilities, convenient medium of exchange 
and banking and scientific accounting devices nre 
necessary. | 
| Both small trade and large commerce however re- 
quire markets or places for stocking and buying and sel- 
ling of concentrated goods. Such places are centrally 
situated and must be connected by land or water routes, 
or by both, and even by the air-routes in these days. An 
easy and cheap movement of saleable goods wherever 
they are in demand facilitates both trade and commerce. 
Commerce in large scale howsver covers wider areas 
and greater distance between the centres of buying and 
selling. Trade between distant countries is also possible 
when there are cheap facilities for transport. The 
cheap cost of production and the increasel capacity 
of consumers to buy and also the creation of fashion 
or taste for new things contribute largely to the 
progress of trade and commerce The shrewd traders 
endeavour to ereate в false luxurious standard of living 
for the consumers’ goods of cheaper price but of shorter 
duration serve asa trick of traders and facilitate the 
exploitation of the consumers, Thus the primitive 
selfishness of the traders and false sense of civilization 
of the consumers are noticeable in trade and commerce 
also. . 

The motto of 'simple living and high thinking' 
has an adverse effect upon trade and commerce. And 
this effect is remarkable in Sanskrit oultnre and Hindn 
civilization of the earlier period. In the pre-Vedic 
Mohenjodaro period of B. C.. 3000 the simplicity of 
living is reflected in the town-plan, in the buildings, in 
the articles of furniture and ornaments which lack in 
artistio skil and beauty. Butthe existence of curved 
stone etc. for buildings and gold, silver ete for orna- 
ments which were not locally available nt Mohenjodaro 
indicate clearly that these materials must have been 
imported from outside on a trading basis, No 
further details of trade and commerce at that remote 
part of India is, however, available. 

[n the Vedic period from B О, 2500 to 1000 trade 
must have made great advance. For in the Atharva- 
Veda; following the tradition of the period, or charm for 
success in trade is definitely mentioned. fn the Rigveda 
a system of exchange is also referred to, The Panis, 
who scandalized the Vedic sages by the hugo amount of 
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wealth they amassed, undoubtedly followed the simple 
system of exchange in their commercial transactions. 
It will be shewn later that in the Vedic period some 
kind of coin of gold, silver, and copper was in 
use and that must have been required for trade facilities 
only. Sanskrit words for purchase (Kraya) sale 
(vikraya) and market (hatta), ete, came into use in the 
later literature. 


But the existence of towns (pura etc.) and village 
(grima) implies the trading centre therein. They were 
connected with tracks with wells at intervals and it 
was_calculated to facilitate the growth of business 
centres at the important junction of the routes Transport 
facilities are also referred to Caravans, accompanied. by 
armed escorts, appear tohave wandered about the land 
doing the business of buying and selling. 


During the period of Зө Epics, and the Buddhist 
and Jain scriptures and atakas till the time of the 
Maurya (B.C. 1000 to 500) there are references to 
indicate a fairly flourishing condition of trade in India, 
From about B. C 500 India was ln Commercial con- 
nection with different countries lying at great distances. 
There were both land routes and water-routes between 
India and foreign lands. There was regular trade 
between western coast of India and Phsenician const 
of Persia. And from this trade connection it Was 
once surmised by Dr. Buhler and others that the Indian 
merchants picked up in B,C. 800 the method of trade. 
пише to which the origin of Indian writing was 


From the times of the Mauryas (B. C. 300, to 100) 
AD) three great roads ran from Pataliputra, the capital 
of India in three directions. One of these connected 
Pataliputra with Nepal through Vajisali_ and Sravasti. 
Another ran from Pajaliputra through Kautambi and 
Ujjayini to Barvyeaza, otherwise, called Bharukachcha, the 
modern Broach. The third eonnected Paraliputra- to 
Bactriana through Mathura (Muttra) and upper indus 
valley. This last route was the longest high way of the 
Empire and the most important in its effect on economia 
and political life of Imlia. 1t connected la'aliputra with 
Gandhiíira and latter with Pactriaun when the Greek 
Kingdom was established there, and the commercial 
relations between the valleys of the Ganga and the 
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Oxus became closer as a result. A mountain track 
ran from Kabul to the upper valley of the Oxus, east 
of Bactria. Atthis place it met another route which 
passing roumi Pamir went to Chinese Turkestan and во 
хо Yarkand by the upper Tarim. Further north a route 
Jed from Maracanda (Samarkand) in Sogdiana to Kashgar 
on a Tributary of the Tarim. 

‘ihese routes carried the Chinese silk on Syria, 
and Chinese and Indian expansion on land came into 
conflict by them. The Buddhist inissionaries used 
ihese routes in their enterprise which brought India and 
China closer to each other than anv economic relation 
could even do, and the homogeneous culture which 
Buddhism established from the north of Tran to the 
west of China must have accelerated the economic 
activities 

That these trade routes were establishel by the 
State itself is clear from the fact that the road-making 
was a duty of King (Chandragupta Maurya) ae laid down 
in the Kautiliya Arthasistra. The road making and the 
digging of walls are still considered ag advancing the 
religious merits. 


In ancient India water ways were also not meglec- 
ted India is still reckoned among the greatest sea and 
colonizing powers of the ancient world, ‘lhe favourable 
situation in the centre of the Indian ocean was well 
utilized, and the Indian civilization radiated to east nnd 
west from Madagascar to l'ongking through Indian sea 
borne trade ‘Ships passed between Bharukachha and 
Babylon on the west, and Suvarnabhumi (Lower Burma) 
on the east’... An intercourse was kept up with Egypt, 
directly through the Red sea and indirectly through 
Persians and Arabians. Commercial relations were 
maintained with the East coast of Africa as well But 
the main port of the Indian trade and shipping passed 
to the east to the lands colonized by the Indians, 
Tamralipti the chief port of &engal, and even lenares 
and Patna sent out ships to Ceylon and other places. 

Ferand thinks that the Indian expansion iu Indo- 
Chinese peninsula and the Indian archipelago began in 
the third or evan the fifth century before Christ. Funan 
(Southern Cambodia) and Cochin China was first India- 
nized by Kundinya who flourished according to Pelliot 
in the fitst century A.D. at the latest. Indianization 


ily 
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followed in Champa (southern Annam) a century 
later, Fahien, who landed at the latter gives some idea 
of the flourishing conditions of the islands of Suvarna- 
dvipa (sumatra) and Yavadvipa (lit. island of barley, 
modern Java) | 

‘This intercourse of India with all those foreign 
countries, as has already been indicated, was not acta- 
ted by the hopa of material gain, it had primarily the 
religlous motives. It is, as the result of this, that 
Saivaism, Vaishnavism, and Buddhism were introduced 
in these places 


From the time of the Epics, roughly from HB. C. 
1000 to about 1200 A. D.; the internal trade also flourish- 
ed through the same aim üf interchanging cultural and 
religious rivers. Aryan culture was spread all over the 
countries by the heroes of the Ramayapa and the Maha- 
Ьћатаба. The sage Agastya is stated to have crossed 
the Vindhya range which once divided India into North 
(Aryrvarta) and South (Dakshinatya), Similarly the 
missionaries and emissaries of the kings Asoka, Kanish 
ka,-Samudragupta, Harsha, Pulakesin, Rashtrakutas 
Palas, and Senas. brought the different parts of the Indian 
continent into closer contact. In this historical period 
greater facilities of roads and transport were established. 
Local goods with special names* and quality were export 
ed to distant parts ‘There were even local coins. "he 
Hundi (handnote) system of banking still continues, 
The different systemsof weight and measure which are 
still prevalent indicate the flourishing condition of the 
trade. From about B. C, 450 there are archaeological 
remains and epigrahieal records giving various parti- 
oulars of the trade facilities, But the wantof primitive 
selfishness and desire o exploit others, as well as the 
absence of uncivilized competition and the non-inter- 
fernce of the state and ever changing political authority 
regarding individual liberty did not give rise to commer. 
cial enterprise in a big feale, 


These are indications, however, that from very 
early time the state authority allowed amd encouraged 
a sort of trade-union. The term Sreni which occurs in 
the Vedio literature and in Vali(as seni) means distinetly 


1. As for example, Murshidabad silk, Ramoshwaram shells 
Benares brasawares, South Indian bronze soalptares eto. 


= 
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in the period ofthe smriti literature ‘a corporate 
association’ for all kinds of workers such as traders, 
bankers and also artisans, sailors, herdsmen, tillers, of 
soil (Manu, VIIT, 4). The Mugapakha Jataka (IV, 411) 
specifies eighteen guilds including the workers on wood; 
metal, leather, etc, As the result of the caste system 
the professional occupation was handed down from 
father to son. Thus there came to be the families of 
smiths, carpenters, potters, etc. which grouped together 
and formed villages of smiths, carpenters and potters. 
There were also srenis of ascetics, bandits and high- 
waymen. 


In matter of the working of the trade corporations 
in particular there was 4 president or heal, known as 
Pamukha (sanskrit Pramukha) in Pali literature, He 
was an important person at the King’s court. The guilds 
had legislative, judicial and executive powers Rigid 
discipline was observed to maintain order within the 
corporation. The customs of the guilds were always 
safeguarded by the king and he was obliged to accept 
their decisions as stated in one of the law books.' 

The discipline in trade and commerce is reflected 
in the observance of accuracy and honesty in measures 
and weights followed in buying an! selling of goods. 
In the Hindu system of ancient [ndia an intelligent 
device was followed so that no deliberate cheating was 
possible. In matter of measure of length the finger 
breadth of a standard size of the buyer or the seller 
was adopted as the lowest unit and for the weight of 
goods the smallest unit was a n.i or dust-particle which 
was converted into the unchanging Нан seed which 
could be raised to the | igher units i f yara and sarsha 
seeds*. In the most civilized countries at present the 


E Nada Smri, X, 2,3, 
2. Measure of length (Msnasira, Chapter II) 


8 Paramanu (atom) 1 Rathadhuli (cardust) 

B Rathadhuli 1 Baligra (hair tip) 

8 Balagras 1 Likhya Init) 

8 Lik'iyus 1 Yuka (louse) : 

8 Yuka: ] Yava (barley corn) 

8 Yavas 1 Angola (finger's breadth) 

12 Angulas 1 Vilasti 
24 Angulas 2 Vilasti 1 Oubit (hastas) 

4 Hastas 1 вадаи or bow) or danda (rod) 
8 Dandas | Bajju (string) 
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standard weight in gold and the standard measure 
in a yard-stick are presented and enforced by. the state 
But these standards deteriorate by wear and tear and 
also by the effects of weather even if there be no 
intention of deliberate cheating. In the Hindn device 
these effects were largely counteracted, although a 
strict uniformity might not have been possible. The king 
enforced the accuracy and honesty as laid down in the 
Arthaśzstra of Kautilya. 


The cultural value aad the civilized custom in trade 
and commerce are clearly demonstrated inthe Hindu 
system of measure and weights, 


CURRENCY 


Coinage—For the expansion of irade some con- 
venient medium of exchange is necessary, The system 
of barter by which one thing is exchanged for another. 
is a cumbersome, method. By this an accurate and 
precise valuation of a thing cannot be made, if there be 
no standard currency. To take a horse in exchange for 
two cows or a bundle of sugar cane would not permit a 
proper valuation of any of these things, if the current 
prices of these things in some standard coin remain 
unknown and cannot b» compared. 


Thus with the progress of trade some handy 
medium of exchange had to be discovered. The most 
ancient and reliable method appears to have been the 
gold dust or coins made of other metals also.. These 
coins are ihe metallic pieces of definite weight authen- 
—— as currency by marks recognised as à guarantee 
ot value!. 


— Weight of things (Manu VIII, 123—137). 
B trasa—renu L Likrta 
34 trasa—renu 3 Likrta 1 Ruya—sarshapa 
72 trasa—renu 9 Likria 3 Riya—sarshapa 1 Gaura —Sarshapa 
49 trisá—renu — 45 Liketa 18 Raya—sarshapa 3$ Guaura—l yava 

d yavas — | Rati, 

1. Tron coin was in tise in Sparta in Greece, 

Tin coin was the currency in Maladvips, Brass coin was in 
use in China, 

Lead coins were used by the Andhra Kings of Indis, but coins 
of gold, silver and copper were the currency during the earlier time 
of the Vedas and Buddhist literature, 

13 
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Coinage necessitated a system of notation for 
counting and of symbols or alphabet of writing. The 
carginal numbers 1 to 9, were first determined. The 
invention of zero (fanya) (first made in India paved the 
way for the progress of arithmetic from Indiz through 
Arabia to Europe and throughout the world. Al ag with 
the invention of symbols for cardinal and ordinal numbers 
alphabets were invented to express artioula!? sounds 
representing intellectual thoughts The siem of 
measures and weights must have preceded 4. actual 
coinage in India, because tre earliest indigenous coins 


bear the name of weights, viz. suvaroa, dharaja and 
karshapana ete. 


Various systems of weight were introduced very 
early in the Hindusociety. "here were different systems 
for weighing gold, silver and copper with separate names 
for different weights some of which became the names 
of coins also Thus we meet with at least two kinds of 
gold coins, tiz. suvaroa and nishka, three kinds of silver 
čoins riz, dharana, poraga, and satamana, and one kind 
of copper coin, viz. Kárshipaoa ' 

In the Vedic and post-Vedic period the knowledge 
and use of a variety of coins are clear? The seer 
Kakshivan accepted 100 nishkas from a king Bhavanya, 
and a neckchain made of nishkas is also mentioned in 
the Rigveda (II 133, 10, TIT 4, 71). The satamina gold 
coin is referred to in the Satapatha Brahmapa. 


The 
grammarian Pinini (Siddhinta Kaumudi, 5, 2, 119) men- 
tions a silver coin, rapya. 


|l. Gold weight * 5 Rati 1 Masha 
6 
" 


80 1 2 | Suvarpá 
320 . 64 те, 


| 1 Pala or Nishka 
Silver weight abe 2} ati 1 Mashaka 


32 p 16 ,  LlDharags or Püraga 
320 ' 


160 ,, 10 
1 1 Satamana 
Copper weight ... 80 Rati | Kirshipaga, 


The Rati i* some seed of the most unvarging nature. 

а It is — —— E Denes merece eee with other smaller 
seeds as yava and Sa ра also with a nif (hich — i 
(regu) and atom (trasa.repu) ауаны 

2 Some kind of coim appears to have been i i 
Vedie Mohenjodaro perlod of B. OQ. 3000. But [ges of ‘the 


i of tho 
eoins eto. will remain obscure until the script 
written doouments have been deciphered. cripts and. language of the 
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In the Buddhist canonical works and the Jataka 
stories Suvarņa, Pūrava, Kirshəpāņa and  Kākini are 
frequently mentioned. .In the tripitaka, hiranya is used 
for uncast gold and suvaroa for cast coin of golf. 
Bu‘dhaghosha mentions a gold, silver, bronze, and 
copper Kahapana (karshapana), 


The Persian and Grecian invaders, the Andhra, 
Kshsatrapa and Kushan settlers, and the Gupta, Pallava, 
Chalukya’ Rashtrakuta, Pala and Sena kings circulated 
gold, silver and copper coins of various denominations 
introduced by the foreigners. These were both the cast 
coins and punched coins. Numerous sculptures, paintings, 
inscriptions and literatures supply references io dinira 
and other coins of foreign origin. But the most ancient 
coinage of India developed independently of any foreign 
influence and followed the Indian system of weights as 
given in Manu.' 


From the view point of culture and advanced 
civilization the history of coinage in ancient India is 
remarkable. The sole purpose of coins being the 
advancement of trade and commerce, the extant gold 
coins of heavy weights from the time of Imperial or 
early Guptas indicate unmistakably the economic pro- 
perty of the comitry. The artistic shape of ocins, the 
various symbols thereon indicating the national ideals 
and the skilful workmanship further corroborate the 
achievements of ancient Hindus in the field of arts, 
philosophy and manusl dexterity. 


SYMBOLS OP THOUGHTS. 


Writing—Coins as currency must bear marks indi. 
cating their values. These marks are symbols of 
thoughts relating to numbers and letters of the alphabet. 

‘invention of writing must have preceded the use 
of coins for facilitating trade and commerce. 


The thoughts aud feeling of pleasure, pain and 
ether sentiments are expressed instinctively by articu- 
late sounds or voice. But these sounds have no physical 
appearance and cannot, therefore, be Tecognized in 








1. Prof. Rapson. Indian Coin, P. 3 Vide also Buhler: Indian 
Studies Ill, p. 49: Cunningham: Coins of Indis p.59 plate 111, 
8—12: Yas Smith. и 
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permanent and standard form. Thus varioussymbols and 
letters were invented by the civilized ples of the 
world to record their thoughts and feelings, not by 
sounds as has been lately done by gramophone and 
radio, but by fingers and symbols known as the letters 
of un alphabet. A combination of letters gives rise 
towards representing a complete thought or idea. It is 
not known when and by whom this wonderful invention 
was first made. Like the invention of fire the origin 
of writing, however, played a unique part in the evolu- 
tion of human civilization. Once the principle was 
known in any part of the world it could be applied and 
worked out in different manners as is clear from the 
innumerable alphabets now known to the world: 


The Hindu tradition ascribes the invention of 
Writing to the creator Brahma, after whom the chief 
script is named as Brahmi. It is, therefore, claimed 
asa Hindu invention of the remotest antiquity. This 
view is held inthe Narada Smriti, in the Brihaspati’s 
Vartika on Manu, in the Anhika-tattva and in the Jyotis- 
tattva The Bhagavati Sitra begins with a homage to 
this script. This view is repeated in Jaina Samavayanga 
Sotra and Pannavana Sūtra, an the Buddhist Dalita- 
Vistsra wherein the original script is called Bambhi. 


The two Jain Sütras contain a list of eighteen 
separate alphabets and the Lalita-Vistara enumerates 
sixty-four scripts. Brahmi is the parent of all the still 
existing alphabets of India. It is further confirmed in 
the representation - of Brahma at Badami where the 
deity holds in one of his hands a bundle of palm-leaves 
for which in later representation an — sheet of 
paper is substituted, The story is told in full 
in the Chinese Buddhistic Fawanshulin The first 
available inscription however in the most advanced 
script in the lP'iprawa Vase is dated so late аз В. О, 450, 
But the sign manuals of Mohenjodaro of which ‘the 
soripts and language still remain undeciphered, are dated 
beyond B. C, 3250. 
| These written records of B. C. 3000 are available 
in large number at Mohenjo-daro. But the script and 
language of these decuments have not yet been ascert- 
ained. It is not, however, unlikely that they may 
ultimately be proved to have been written in the earliest 
form of Brihmi the most dev and standardized 
form of which appears in the — Vase insoription 
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of B. C. 450. This surmise is indicated by the fact that 
in the subsequent Vedic period, from B.C. 2500 some 
script and writing must have been in use. For without 
some written record the colossal amount of Vedic texts 
bearing three kinds of accent marks could hardly be 
preserved so accurately without a single error of metre 
and accent when they were discovered in manuscript 
form after a thousand years. 


In the post Vedio literature from B C. 1000 undoub- 
ted an! varied references to knowledge anl цве оѓ 
writing have bean found. For instance Vasishtha 
Dharma-Sitra (XVI, 10, 14-15) mentions written docu. 
ments at legal evidence. Panini'’s grammar refers to 
Yavanini (writing of the Greeks) in contrast to [ndian 
seripts. Lipikar and libikar (writer) akshara (letter), 
grautha (book), Kanda and patala (chapter) occur 
throughout the Sanskrit literature. Likha, lekha 
and lekhana (writing and lekhaka writer) are found in 
Epics, Purageas, Kavyas, dramas, etc. The Bhikkhu- 
pachitya and Bhikkhuni pachitya of the Buddhists also 
repeatedly mention lekha (writing) an1 lekhaka (writer). 
The Játakas frequently speak of the private and official 
letters, and they along with the Mahivagga mention 
royal proclamation and narrate the engraving of mora 
family and political maxims, Debtor's bond ar 
Taanuscripts are also mentioned. The Vinaya pitaka and 
Nikayas refer to a game called akkharika (word making) 
ita main feature being the reading of letters formed of 
stars in the sky. The Jatakas refer to the wooden writing 
board also, The Mahavagga also refers to the curriculum 
of schools, viz. lekha (writing) gayafia (arithmetic) and 
Tüpa (calculation with coins of interest, wages and 
elementary mensuration). These are also mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha cave inscription of the King 
Kharvela of Kalinga (В. C. 168). 


Although the exact time and process ef the origin 
of writing in [n lia or of the Brahmi script is not known, 
yet in the presence of all these evidenoes the knowledge 
and use of writing in India from B.C. 3000 cannot be 
questioned. Thus the cultural value of the Hindu 
intellect and the civilized habit and custom of the Hindu 
society are well established in respect of such an im- 
portant matter as the device of writing. The colossal 
amount and variety of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
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literature bear further evidence to the extensive use of 
Writing in ancient India 

From the inexhaustible store of Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit literature only brief quotations are possible here 
dealing with the social economic conditions of ancient 
India within 1000 B.C. They will however show 
how people lived and carried on their work. What 
they proiuced and how, and the way their trade 
functioned. The conditicns indicated by Kautilya's 
Atthadastra and the Epic have been already referred to, 
The Jatakas or folk lores of Buddha's time Tepresent the 
Popular tradition as contrasted with the aristocratic or 
Brahmanical and Ruling class tradition. On the basis 
of Mr. Richard Fick's'the social organisation in North 
East India in Buddha's time’, and Ratilal Mehta’s 'Pre- 
Buddhist India’, Jawaharlal Nebru has drawn a fair 
picture from a socialist's point of view in his ‘Discovery 
of India’. ‘It was predominantly an agricultural civiliza- 
tion and the basic unit was the self-governing village. 
The political and economic structure was built up from 
these village communities which were grouped in tens 
and hundreds,. Village assemblies enjoyed a measure 
autonomy. Horticuiture, rearing of live stock and doing 
farming were practised in an extensive scale. Gardens 
and parks were common, and fruit and flowers were 
valued. There were evidently many shops of vegetable 
and fruit-sellers, as well as of florists-in the vities. The 
flower-garland was then, as now, a favourite of the 
Indian people. 


Hunting was a regular occupation chiefly for the 
food it provided. Flesh eating was common and includ. 
ed poultry and fish; venison was highly esteemed. 
There were fisheries and slaughter houses. The principal 
articles of diet were, however, rice, whent, millet, and 
Corn. Sugar was extracted from sugar-oane. Milk 
and its various products were then, as they are now, 
highly prized. There were liquer shops apparently 
made from rice fruit, and sugatoa ne. 


“There was mining for metals and precious stones. 
Mention is made of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, 
brass, and diamonds, rubies, corals, and pearls, The 
manufactured goods included silks, woolens, and votton 
textiles, rugs, blankets and carpets. Spinning, weaving 
and dyeing — werà  ilouris ing «nd widespread 
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industries. The metallugical industry produced wenpons 
of war. The building industry used stone, wood, and 
bricks, Carpenters made a variety of furniture ete, 
including carts, chariots, ships, bedstead, chairs, benches, 
chests, toys, ete Cane workers made mattresses, baskets, 
fans, and sunshades. Potters functioned in every village. 
From flowers and sandalwood and number of perfumes, 
cils and beauty products wero made, including sandal 
wood powder. Various medicines and drugs were 
marufactured, The medical text’ books of Charaka on 
medicine Suéruta on surgery enumerate a large numer 
of diseases and give methods of diagnosis and treat- 
mont. They deal with surgery, obstetrics, baths, diet, 
hygiene, feeding and medical education. There was an 
experimental approach and dissection of dead bodies 
was practised in the course of surgical training. Various 
surgical instruments mentioned by Suéruta include 
amputation of limbs, abdominal caesarian section, 
cataract eto, Dentistry was regularly practised and 
various instruments for extraction etc. of teeth are 
mentioned Wounds were sterilized by fumigations, 
Thera wera hospitals both for men, women, children, 
and beasts. 

“There was partnership for trade and loans were 
advanced on interest Trade sssociations and craft 
guilds had already assumed importance’. Fick is quoted 
in support of this: ‘The existence of trade associations 
which grew partly for economie reasons, better employ- 
ment of capital, facilities of intercourse partly for 
protecting the legal interest of their class, is surely to 
Je traced to an early period of Indian culture. The 
qitakas refer to IS craft unions including the wood- 
worker, the masons, the smiths, the painters, and the 
lesiher workers. Great roads and shipping facilities 
helped the expansion of export and import trade.. 

“Trade flourished not only in the country itself but 
between India and foreign countries. There was a 
colony of Indian merchants living at Memphis in. Egypt 
about the fifth century B.C. Overseas trade involved 
shipping and it is clear that ships were buiit in India 
both for the inland waterways and ocean traffic. There 
‘are references in the epics to shipping duties being paid 
by merchants coming from afar’. Exports from India 
included ‘silks’ muslins, the finer sorts of cloth, cutlery 
and armour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, perfumes 
and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery and gold’. 
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There were regular trade laws and standard of 
weights and measures. According to Narada Smriti 
"loss, expenses profit of each partner are equal to, more 
than, or less than those of other partners according to 
his share invested is equal, greater, or less Storage, 
food charges (tolls) loss, freightage, expense of keeping 
must be paid by each partner in accordance with 
terms of agreement 


‘Ten formed the basis of enumeration in India 
even at the time of Rigveda. The time and nümber 
sense of the ancient Indians was extraordinary. They 
had a long series of number names for very high 
numerals. The Greeks, Romans, Persians, and Arabs 
had apparently no terminology for denominations above 
the thousand or at most the myriad (10° 10,000). In 
India there were 18 spacifis denominations (10?* ) and 
there are aven longer lisis. At the other end of the 
scale there was minute division of time of which the 
smallest unit was approximately one-seventeenth to a 
second, and the smallest lineal measure is given as 
something which approximates to 1. 3x7.10 inches." 


All these big and small figures, although considered 
"entirely theoretical and for philosophical purposes " 
by Pt. Nehru, there is uo reason to doubt that they 
indicate largeness of trade, commerce and economic 
prosperity as well as the minute accuracy especially 
concerning precious objects. 


Pt. Nehre, appreciates how the economic pros- 
perity when quoting from V, Anstey he says ‘that right 
upto the eighteenth century Indian methods of produc. 
tion and of industrial and commercial organisaation 
could stand comparison with those in vogue in any 
other part ofthe world. He admits that ‘Indis was a 
highly developed manufactuing country exporting her 
manufactured product to Europe and other countries. 
Her banking system was efficient and well organized 
$l hout the country. Merchant capital had evolved 
and there was as elaborate network of agents, jobbers, 
brokers and middlemen, The shi building industry 
was flourishing and one of the flagships of an English 
admiral during the Napoleonic wars had been built by an 
Indian firm in India Clive described Murshidabad as 
a city ‘as extensive, populous and rich as the city of 
London’. Dacca in East Bengal was famous for its fine 
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muslins. “Allover the vast land there were greater 
cities and large number of big manufacturing and 
trading countries, and a very rapid and inginious system 
of communicating news and market prices had been 
evolved. The economy of India had thus advanced 
to as high a stage as it could reach prior to the Industrial 
-Revolution. Though thè Indian merchant and mami 
facturing classes were rich and sptead ont all over the 
country, and even controlled the economic structure, 
they had no political power. As it happened, foreign 
political domination came first and this led to a rapid 
destruction of the economy she (India) had built up, 
without anything positive or constructive taking its 
place.” 


CHAPTER lil * 


POLITICAL LIFE OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY 
| AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


Bharata-Varsha is one of the nine states of the 
remotest past into which the then known world appears 
to have been divided! This Bhiratvarsha deriving its 
designation from the King Bharata, a predecessor of the 
Kauravas of the epic Mahabharata fame is known as 
India from the time of the Persian ‘or Grecian Settle- 
ment as the foreigners recognized ihe country by the 
famous river Indus. The natural boundaries of Bharat- 
varsha or India have, however, remained unaltered 
fcr nilleniums because the unchangeable Himalayas 
inthe north and ocean on three other sides have so 
far faustrated all human attempt at vivisection of a 
complete organic whole. This grea covers some 2500 
miles from the Himalayas in the north to the cape 
Comorin in the extreme south of the peninsula, and 
some 3000 miles from the borders of Tibet, China and 
Burmain the east to the borders of Arabia, Persia, 
and Afghanistan in the west. The population within 
this huge area which the country itself can feed and 
clothe has not yet reached its full growth although the 
census of 1940 has show the figure of 40 crores or 400 
millions, being the second largest world, China claiming 
450 millions. To the modern mind even this 400 
millions appear as too large a population for a singla 
government to manage, although in ancient India, 
even of the Mahsbhsrata time (circa 500 B. C) a 
single state under the Kaurava and Pandava sovereignty 
constituted a uniform culture throughout the country. 
Despite the varieties of tribes, communities, castes 
languages and climates there was a wonderful social and 
political unity The Kuru and Pandu princes had matri. 
monial connection with Gandhara or Peshawar in the 
North-West with Assam in the north-east, and with the 


L Sr Monier Willlams in his dictionary defines « 7 
as" ad|vision of the earth. as separated off by — —— 
ranges. Nine euch divisions are enumerated, viz Kuru, Hiran 
piya, Ramyaka llavrita, Hari, Ketuimaila, Bhodrseva, Kimnara and 

атаба. 
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hill tribes of Himalayas in the north with the Kaushala, 

- Berar, and Ceylon in the south. Despite the vastness 
of the country, unlikeness of different parts, heterogenous 
population and numerous non-aryan masses there was a 
fundamental unity as shewn by the common sacraments 
laws of marriage, and similarity in food, clothes an 
dwellings. Thus a political unity was well based upon 
family and social life. 


The temporary occupation of certain parts of coun- 
try by the Persian in the 5th Century B. C. the Grecian 
andthe Parthians from dth century B С, їо Ist. or 2nd 
century A. D. and the Scythians including Kushans from 
the 2nd to 4th century A. D., could not materially inter- 
fere with the sovereignty and supremacy inall internal 
matters, even the occupation of the country by the 
Pathans and Mughals for some 600 years could not affect 
the country's freedom from external control. It is since 
the British occupation for 150 years that the 
country was suffering from the external control. 
Thus from the point of view of a large population, 
territorial intergrity, and sovereignty and supremacy 
in all internal matters and [freedom from externa! 
control Indian empire of the past can claim the status 
of a regular state. Besides, despite the occasional but 
national feuds among various clars or parties in such 
a big state, there were well organised government or 
governments always established by laws based on 
national scriptures’. 


It is due to impatience to comprehend the monu- 
mental records which has led tlie combined intelligence 
of three learned authors of Ancient India to think that 
‘Indian ,politics consist, not in a doctrine of the 
state but in an act of government; the Keystone of 
which is formed by the education of the prince... A 
treatisa on government has a scholastic apriori air... 
Pedantic enumerations and distinctions are forced on the 
foct rather than extracted from the analysis of them 
several writers have discussed more elaborately the 


1. From the time of Aristotle a regular state stipulated the 
existence of o definite territory, a minimum population of 10,000, 
an organised government to rules scoording to accepted laws, and 
sovereignty and supremicy in all interna! matters and freedom 
from externa! control, 


à 
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doctrine of the State in Jndia''. The education of the 
prince’ in accordance with the enumerations and 
distinctions’ recorded in Sanskrit treatises on Gover- 
ment, will itself show to an unbiased intelligence the 
existence of the ‘doctrine’ which is defined in diction- 
aries ag&'an act of teaching, a principle or the body of 
principles in any branch of knowledge’. The motto of 
the present writer is‘to be quite certain of our data 
to present the monumental records as they now exist, 
and to interpret them faithfully and literally’ from 
their analvsis of them. Our main purpose here is 
however to deal with the art of government’ rather than 
indulge in fruitless discussion of doctrine, Among 
numerous treatises dealing with the political science 
and the practical art of governmnt the Kautilya 
Arthas:stra is the standard work. This earliest 
preserved text has deprivei by reason of its complete. 
ness earlier treatises of the possibility of survival and 
has shadowed the later less complete works. Tt opens 
with an enumeration of several royal duties and deals 
with the bringing up and education of a princes, including 
kowledge, training in the art of government, conduct 
of family members, ministers and officials. It discusses 
the laws and control of the administration in all branches. 


As a political science it is comparable to the much 
later works of Machiavelli on. political philosophy. But 
,it does not disouss in detail the fundamental issnes such 
Аз the relation of right and might, of fateand human 
wvieavour, and the origin of Kingship. These subjects 
are more expressly discussed in the Mahabharata and 
the Buddhist texts, Tt holis Artha the most important 
of the three aims of life, viz. Kama, Artha and Dharma 
( Moksha), If asserts that government (artha) is essen. 
tial to them all. Without it there would be the reign 
of anarvhy everywhere. Under the sceptre the four caste 

(Wd their ordered ways of life prosper and Kama, artha 
and dharma are fulfilled, While with Machiavelli and 
Mussolini the state is all in all ina vague manner, 


1. See for Instance, Beni Prasad: The State in ancient 

nd Theory of Governmene in ancient India: K P. J vy swal Hinde 
Polity : K. Aiyangar: Ancient India: R.K. Mukerjee : Local 
Government in Ancient India : Kautilya Arthasastra (Trnal, Shyama 

fastr): Mahibiirata Santi parva, Rajadharma (trans P,O. Roy] 
Manu Samhita (transl. Buhler).) «ж-т 
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Kautilya means by the state an order of society' which 
the state does not create “which it exists to secure’. The 
end of the government, it holds, is the maintenance of 
a firm rule, In addition to maintaining peace in the 
realm the king must, always be prepared for foreign war. 
It admits the risks run by a King from Court intrigues, 
military oligarchical functions, false ministers and 
unruly heads of guilds. It recognizes the King as no 
more than a servant of the state. It summarises the 
relation of the King with the subjects: “In the happi- 
ness of his people lies the happiness of the King in their 
well being his well being, his own pleasure is not the 
King's well-being but the pleasure of his people is his 
well being” _ i 

For the purpose of ascertaining the condition of 
culture and civilization in respect of the political life of 
the ancient Hindus no more doctrinairing like that of 
the school in France in 1815.30 is necessary. Govern- 
ment being the machinery through which the will of 
the state is expressed, the art and forms of government 
depend upon the sources from whieh the power to rule 
over others is derived. Both the divine und temporal 
origin of royal power was understood and practised in 
ancicnt India. The King is considered as the direct 
representative of God. Indirectly a prince is born to be 
the ruler as he sucreeds to his ancestral throne. In hoth 
these categories the power to rule over others is a gift 
from God rather than an acquirement through the 
strength of superior brain or arms. The King of Nepal 
is still considered as the direct representative of God 
and behaves like an inactive agent of God, the prime 
minister being the actual ruler of the state. The pcsition 
of the Tibetan Lama and of the constitutional Kings of 
Great Britain and a few other mcdern Kingdoms is 
almost the same. The Italian Pope and the defunct 
Turkish Khalifa were once considered the spiritual and 
temporal head of their respective nations and dominions 
The conception of the active God being a matter of per. 
sonal faith and belief the theory of the divine origin of 
Kings does not seem to appeal to the modern intellingence. 
In fact the defective organisation and the inherent 
selfishness nssociated with all hereditary and permanent 
or immovable seat of power have removed froi the face 
of the present world almost all such Kings, or at least 
they have been deprived of such divine power to rule 
over others, a 
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In contrast to this unknown source of power sub. 
mission to which is always a matter of choice, the 
power acquired by strength of arms enables conqueror 
to enforce his superiority to rule over others even 
without their consent. On the other hand in order to get 
rid of the fratricidal state of anarchy and war of the 
primitive age people selected or elected a powerful 
individual as their ruler, and surrendered into his 
hands their liberty irrecoverable or on condition of his 
protecting their life, and property where it existed. In 
this temporal origin of power a person gifted with 
strength of brain and arms is selected or elected asa 
ruler by a group of people owing to his superior capacity 
of leadership. This method has given rise to theoires of 
force, instinct, contract and evolution concering the 
power to rule over others, The various forms of govern- 
ment have accordingly developed. 

'Throughtout Sanskrit literature, notably in the Vedas, 
Epics and Puranas, also the Buddhist and Jain texts we 
find copious instances to illustrate all theories on temporal 
power and all known forms of government. So far as the 
Vedic India is concerned the power of the Aryans to rule 
over India which had been being inhabited by the aborigi- 
nal tribes was derived from conquest and may be called 
t+mporal at the outset. But when the Aryans settled down 
in India some political order had to be set up for the sake 
of goo! government. Tis arose the need for a division 
of labour and also power. Before the growth of the 
caste system the head of» family of Brahmans, Kshatri- 
yas, Vaisyas and Sadras alike performed all tho family 
duties of defence or protection of the family members, 
of the spiritual rites «f the earning as means of livelihood, 
Thus at the outset there could have been no conflict for 
the power to rule between the classes of warriors, priest 
and workers. But when the Brahmanas were set apart 
for priestly duties, the Kshatriyas for defence and 
further conquest, and the Vaisyas for the production and 
manufacture of necessary things, the power of these 
classes had to be defined, There was in India, however 
no major conflict as in other countries, for the power 
torule, The priestly class no doubt mo nopolised owing 
to their superior brain large power of government, al- 
though the warrior class continued to be the formal ruler. 
The kinghood or rulership was virtually the monopoly 
of the Kshatriyas, although there are a few instances of 
aking being of the Vaisya, adra, and even brihmaga 
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gronps. Brahmanas, were mostly the king's counsellors, 
Judges and the spiritual guides of the society, and thus 
controlled the political and the social order of the whole 
country and nation. This monopoly of the Brahmanas 
wa. not the result of any conflict but was due mainly 
to the superior brain power, noble sacrifices for the good 
of the whole nation, and freedom from selfish motives. 
The story of the Brahmana Dadhichi offering his own 
bones for making a weapon to kill the demonish enemy 
would serve as a good instance of the priestly sacrifica. 


The man who governs and presides over the social 
order is the Raja, a term derived from the some sort as 
the Latinrex and Gaulish rix, The Satapatha Brahmana 
contains the declaration that “nothing is above the 
power of the King”. The sovereign who is chosen by 
nobles or people (rajakrit) as protector of the people (дора 
janasya) is the land of the people (Vispati). The sovere- 
ignty being established by force of arms is clearly 
indicated by the title of kings as striker of cities (pura- 
bhetta) and by the wellknown ceremonies of the Rajasoya 
and Advamedha festivities which were performed in 
celebration of conquestsby military expedition. The 
wandering of the horse to be sacrificed in these festivities 
all over the territory, unopposed, confirms the complete 
sovereignty of the victorious king. The Rig. Veda (X 
124, 8) refers to the misfortune of a people not choosing 
a king to lead them against an enemy. The symboliza. 
tion of the sun's rays by the horse of the Advamedha is 
of the same orderas the execution of the three steps of 
Vishnu in the Rajasova. The Kingship, which is a 
reserve of the Kshatriyas known as the ruler (rajanya) 
is thus ascribed to the solar and the lunar origin. 


Long lists of the king of the solar and the lunar 
dynasties are included in the epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, The Puranas have elaborated these and 
other lists of the historical period of Hindu India. 
The Buddhist and the Jain texts include further parti- 
culars of dynasties of Kings and heads of republican 
states. The vedic texts supply instances of both the 
absolute and limited monarchical forms of government 
where the king isa single individual claiming divine 
origin, commanding absolute power over the population, 
acquiring the territory either unopposed by anybody or by 
conguest after opposition, and securing submission of 
the people through instinot in the former case am 
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by contract in the latter. The monarchy of both the 
varieties is hereditary. It is similar to the patriarchal or 
matriarchal succession in families and tribal organisa- 
tion. The ubsolute monarchy being acquired is illustrated 
by the passages like the following ‘unto thee hath come 
the kingdom. Step forward with majesty as lord of the 
people, sole ruler. Let Indra call thee for these subjects, 
Varuna for waters,and Soma for mountains, may the 
king become master of the princes, that is the overlord}, 


The limited monarchy where the king is accepted 
or chosen is illustrated by numerous passages from the 
Vedio texts: The subjects have chosen you their king’ 
tāima viio na rajanam vringna, Rigveda 1, 24,8). The 
subjects have chosen you to rule over them tvam Viso 
vrinatam rajváya, Atharvaveda 3, 4, 2). All the subjects 
accept you to rule over them (visas tva sarva Van- 
chhantu) Rv. X. 175, 1). Thee let the people choose 
unto Kingship (Av. ITI, D, 4: Kans. 16, 30). | 


The Rigveda mentions tribal organisation of the 
Anus, Druhyus. Turvasas, Krivis, Kurus, Purus, and 
Bharatas, who had their slected chief or King. The 
Pajchala king Pravahana Jaivali is mentioned in the 
Chhandogy Upanishad (V. 2, 1-7) as attending the council 
(Parishad), The Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5, 4, 2) and 
Aitareya-Brahmana (VIII, 23, 3) similarly make men. 
tion of the kigks Parikshita and Janmejaya. There are 
instances of the Republican or Democratic form oj 
government also. In this form the supreme power. ig 
vested in the people collectively, and is administered 
either by the officers or officers appointed in them or by 
their own representation. In the former case the head 
of the state may bea single person ога body or people 
nominated or selected, conditionally or unconditionally, 
hy the people. In this direct form of democracy the head 
possesses the monarchical power and may hold heredi. 
tary office in accordance with the conditions. In the 
indirect democracy, better known as the Representative 
Parliamentary or Repablican form of government the ~ 
power of ruling is exercised by the chosen representa. 
tives of the peopse. In this case also the head is chosen 
who may be either a limited monarch with the power 
of hereditary succession, or a president of ihe people's 


1, Compare Átharva Veda TV. 32 j 11,34 ; 
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representative council, appointed only for.a fixed period 
without power of hereditary succession. 


This was evolutionary in nature, It was not given 
to men readymade by God nor was it a human con- 
trivance. In its origin it Was more or less spontaneous, 
natural, twin born with man and with the family. 
Although this form of gvernment did not originate in a 
deliberate contract, a deliberate choice has always 
played a part in its development, 

The Republic was known as Gana, the technical 
meaning of which coincides with the current meaning 
of the term used to imply a crowd or assembly. Public 
affairs were discussed inf an assembly, the president 
(тїй) of which was elected by the people ‘The Sskyas 
ef Kapilavastu were a million jnhabitants living in 
independence under the overlordship of Kosala, Similar 
States were those of Mallas and Vaijis. The Lichhavis 
of Vaisili had 707 senators (rijis), 3 archons, and 9 
ministers (gana-r4ji) The secoml group of western 
states consisted of Maglavas, Kshudrakas, Sambastai 
having 3 archons, Nysaeans governed by a senate of 300 
members. Pattalas had two kings (presidents) and a 
council of senators. The third group of states may be 
gathered from the Mahibhirata. Yaulheyas, Kunindas, 
Malavas, Sibis, and Arjunzyanas were situated in 
central India I is also mentioned in the Mahabhirata 
that the Yadavas were federation of small clans, each 
with its hereditary chief, and the common affairs were 
managed by a body of elected senators, Here each state 
is monarchical*and the federation is republican. The 
republican states which were in existence in the time 
of the Gautama Buddha (B. C. 500) and mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts have been described by Rhys Davids 
in his Buddhist India included the Sakyas of Kaplia- 
vastu, the Bhaggas of Sumsumara Hill, the Rulers of 
Alakappa, the Kalamas of Kesapuita, the Koliyas of 
Ramagama, the Mallas of Kusinara, the Mallas of Pava, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, the Videhas of Mithila 
and the Lichchhavis of Vesali jointly known as the 
Vajjianas, and also the Mallas of Kosi and mentioned in 
the Jain Kalpaiaru (p.65) by Jacobi The machinery 
of Government devised by these domocratic republican 
states included a state council of Elders (sabha), a popular 
assembly (sangha), and guilds (puga) of villagers. The 
village organisation was the basis of whole adminis- 
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tration. The heal of the village (grimasi) was 
responsible for the payment of taxes and conriol 
of the village work. Five to ten villages were combine |! 
under an administrator known as Gopa (lit, portector). 
This combination formed a district. Four such distri ots 
or quarters made a province of which the governor 
was asthe Sthinika (local head). Above him was the 
Commissioner known as the Nagarika (lit, head of the 
capital city). Over all these officials the Maurya Kings 

cola minister of the interior known as the Sama 
hartri. 


According to Kautilya Arthasgstra (LXXIV, p. 87) 
dealing with the Mauryan administration the city was 
placed under a municipal government divided into six 
seotions.' Hach section was formed into board of five 
members. One board was in charge of ihe care of 
artisans including supervision of work done and 
wager received. The second board was in contro] 
of foreigners regarding their lodging, health, dis- 
posal of their goods freely, and observation of 
their conduct. The third board recorded the birth 
and death etc of the population probably for health 
and fiscalincome. The feurth board was in control 
of retail trade and exchanges, checking weights and 
measures, stamping goods to guarantee genuineness, and 
collecting duties on sale, he fifth board was incharge 
of supervision and stamping of manufactured articles, 
And the sixth was the finance board collecting the tenth, 


MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. 


The governn ent was conducted b 
with the help of both advisory bodies 
ofhcers according to written laws. For the democratie 
republican states there were a state council of elders 
(sabha) a popular assembly òf people (samiti) a federa- 
поп of republics Gangha), à guild (puga) of traders. 
merchants, and the village assembly (etama-sabha) 
formed of the families (kula). The sabha and Samiti 
were the highest legislative bodies which represented 
the will of the people and expressed itself on important 


y the King 
and executive 


1. Megasthones the Grae an À ubia 
: ! alae дЕ Е i i 
Emperor Chandreaz unta Maurya contirme tliis, hie ciurt of the 
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matters including the election of the king himself and 
the general welfare of the people. | 


The sabha was the highest council of state 
held by a king of kings of which the subordinate 
kings were the members as stated in the Šatapatha 
Brahmana (IIL, 3, 5, 14). It wasa smaller and selected 
body of elders, heads of clans or families and functioned 
by a committee. It had the double function. As. a parlia- 
ment it disposed of public business by debate and discus- 
sion. It also served as a law-court on important cases 
of appeal from the lower and ordinary courts of 
justice, hat the decision was taken by a vote of the 
majority is implied by the designation Narishtha given 
to the term sabhain the Atharvaveda (vii 12-3) which 
the great commentator Sayana explains as ‘inviolable 
‘not to be overridden because in ithe sabha the many meet 
and speak with one voice which is binding on others; 
In the Rigveda (VI, 25,6; viii, 4, 9 x. 34, 60) барһа ів 
mentioned as an-assembly and hall or meeting place for 
social intercourse and discussion of public matters other 
uses therein imply sabha asa ‘council of elders and 
nobles’. Sabhachara in the Vajasaneyi samhita (XXX, 
6) and sabhisad in the Atharvaveda (iii, 19, 1 ; vit, 12, 2; 
xix, 55,0) mean' one who attends the sabha sitting as 
law-court dispensing justice. Sabhasstara means a judge 
in the Mahabharata (iv. 1. 24) which says (v, 35, 38) that 
‘that is no sabhi where there are no elders, and those are 
not elders who do not declare the law.’ Samiti was the 
larger general assembly of the people. In the Athar- 
vaveda (vi. B5; V. 10) 1t is used as expressing the voice 
of the people (viz) in the choice of their king. It is 
further stated (vi 82, 3) that the support of the samiti 
was essential to the king to subdue his enemies and 
make his position firm on the throne. In the Rigveda 
it is stated that ‘the King attended the samiti (ix 92,6: 
x, 97,6) and met it ‘with power invincible and capturing 
their minds and their resolutions (X 166, » Tt “is 
further emphasised that ‘concord between tho king 
and the samiti was essential for the prosperity of the 
realm (X. 101, 3) In the Atharva Veda (vit, 12, 1) the 
sabha and samiti are described as ‘the twin daughters 
of the Prajspati (creater of people), 


Paniyi refers to samghas on republics: Kshudraka 
and Malava (iv 2,25) and Yaudheya (v. 3,147), and also 
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to the confederation of republics like the Trigarta 
Samgha of six republics (v 3, 116), ani the Andhra 
Vrishni samgha (у, 3, 114) of which the federal exe. 
ontive was formed of the rajanya (kshatriya) leader of 
each constituent republic with his own party (varga 
such as Sini and Vasudeva, Svaphalka'and Chaikraka a 
Akrura and Vasudeva with their rival Vargas. Sangha 
as a confederation of republic had two varieties, Gana 
and, Nikaya. The former was the political assembly 
or republic comprising all castes, but the kshatriyas 
alone being on the governing body or cabinet. It тап 
on party (varga) system as the Vasudeva Varga, Arjuna 
Varga etc. named after the leader. But the business 
was carried on ona majority vote (chhandaso nirmite), 
The Nikaya was a non-political association in which 
there was no distinction dueto birth, There also busi. 
ness was carried generally on majority votes, 


The puga was a guild of the villsge community 
under the village head (grimani) às stated in the Panini 
(У. 2, 52; ¥,3, 112, Kumira pugas were the juvenile 
asscoiations, ‘The Grima-Sabha or the village assembly 
appears to have been the ultimate source of all powers 
as it was formed- of ell families (kulas) and electe 
representative to all higher councils of the king or ihe 
state. Butin the town there wasa differentiation bet- 
ween the law courts and assemblies, The head of the 
village was responsible for the control of the village 
and collecting and paying the taxes. Five to ten 
villages were combined under an administrator knows 
as opa (protector) and this combination formed a 
district, Four such districts formed a province of 
which the Governor was the sthanika (local head). Above 
him was the commissioner known as the Nagarika (a 
city magistrate). Over all these officials the Maurya 
Kings placed a minister of the interior known as 
samahariri (co-ordinator) as stated in the Kautilya 
Artha£astra. 


According to the same authority (LXXIV. P. 87) 
and supported by an eye witness, Megasthenes Who was 
the Grecian ambassador in the court cf the emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya the city was placed under & 
municipal government which divided itself into six 
sections each of which formed into a board of five 
members, one board was incharge of the care of 
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artisans including the supervision of their work and 
wages. Thesecond board was in control of foreigners 
regarding their lodgings, health, disposal of goods 
and observation of their conduct, The third beard 
recorded th» birth and death etc. of the population 
apparently for the improvement of health and. probably 
for fiscal income. The fourth board was in control of 
the retail trade and exchanges, checking weights and 
messures, stamping goods to ° guarantee, genuineness, 
and ccllecting duties on sale. The fifth board was 
incharge of supervision of the industrial manufac- 
tures. And the sixth was the finance board collecting 
the revenues. | 


MACHINERY FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The ministry (mantri-parishad) was the chief 
executive, In the time of the Mahabharta (11, 85, 6-11) 
а cabinet of 9 was formed out of a ministry of 37, com- 
prising 4 Brahmans including the prime minister, 8 
Kshatriyas, 21 Vaidyas and 3 Südras According to 
K&mandaki (XI, 67) the number of ministers which the 
king must appoint was twelve. But according to Manu 
(VII, 54) the number shonld be seven or eight only. And 
the king should consult his ministers (Manu, Vil, 56) 
of peace and war, of home affairs — of reyenue, of 
defence, and of gains by pious gifts, at first separately 
and then jointly before the final decision is taken. The 
prime minister should have the full confidence of the 
king in deliberating important state affairs and in 
regard to the royal poliey (vii 57) relating to six 
measures (VII, 160) wiz, alliance, war marching, 
halting, dividing the army, and seeking protec- 
tion. According to the Mahabharta (ii, 6, 48) the 
knig attended daily the council hall (mantra-griha) for 
consultation with his ministers individually or collec- 
tively The president of the assembly Saat beso 
accrding to the same authority (ii, 5,38) was one of 
the eighteen chief officers of the state. 


In the Kautilya Arthasistra (Book I chap, XV, 20) 
Manu is stated to have recommended a ministry of 12 
members, school of Brihaspati suggests 16 ministers, 
the school of Usanas 20 ministers but Kautilya holds 
that the ministry ‘shall -consist of as many members as 
ihe needs of the dominion require", 


т 


* 
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According to Kautilya (Arthasastra VI) the sever 
bases of government or eloments of sovereignty inclu- 
ded the king, ministers territory, fort, treasure, army, 
and alliance. According to Manu (IX, 204) the seven 
constituent posts of the Kingdom consisted of the King, 
his ministers, capital, realm, treasury, army, and allies 
in order of importance. According to Kautilya (Book 
VIL chap. i, 261) the sixfold state-policy are stated 
to be neutrality (asanna), machinary (yina), peace 
(sandhi), war (vigraha), altrance (samsrya) making 
peace with one and waging war with the other. The 
Obstacles (lit, thorns) to good government) were truly 
recognised to be the miracle mongers, coiners, highway 
men, healers, musicians, and dancers all of whom were 
despised as thieves in disguise, 


The privy council or the royal office in the Epic age 
of which the king was the chief comprised the allies, 
subordinate Kings, military leaders and priests. These 
aristocratic nobles took part mi council, conducted the 
assemblies, and ledthe army. They were divided into 
eight classes as Mantri or cabinet councillors, Amatya 
or general officers eight of whom might form the King's 
cabinet as stated in the Mahabharata (i, 140, 2) Sachiva 
or officers of high rank who were in charge of King’s 
military duties (Mbh. i, 49, 93) Parishad or assembly 
members who also guarded the realm, Sahayas or allies 
(vii 93, 22; 47, 23), Arthakarin or executive officers” 
in charge of state business, five being in the cabinet (xii, 
63, 22; 67,28), Dharmika or judges (Mabh. xii, 121, 46; 
Ramayana vi, 4,13), and the Virthas or departmental 
heads (Mbh, 11, 5, 38 Ram, II, 160 45). 


These departmental heads were twenty one in 
number as stated inthe Mahibhorata (II, p and the 
Ramayana (ii, 100, 46). ‘They included the Mantrin or 
chief councillor, Purohita or chief priest, Yuvarija 
or crown prince, chamupati or Commander-in-chief of 
the army, Dvysrapala or chamberlain, Antarvedka or 
comptroller of house hold, Karsgaradhikara or superin- 
tendent of prison, Dravya-sanchaya-krit or steward, 
Artha viniyojaka or chief executive officer, pradeshta or 
chief judge Nagradhyakshaka or city magistrate, Karya- 
nitmainakrit or chief engineer, Dharmadhyakashaka 
or chief justice, Sabdidhyakshaka or speaker of the 
soyncil or assembly, Dapdapala or chief criminal judge, 


- 
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Durgapila or keeper of forts, Rashtrantapilaka or frontier 
guard, Atavipilaka or conservator cf forests, Vainayika 
or registrar or Officer in charge of rules and discipline, 
Vyavahirika or legal adviser, Aupzyika or finance 
member (Mb5, V,4,34) This will indicate a well organised 
administration in the age of the epies (B. C.. 1000 to 
A, D 500). The superintendents under the departmental 
heads as given by Kautilya (Arthazsstra Book II, Chap. 
1—xxxiii) will further show the care taken in the civil 
adn inistration in order to develop the economic life of 
the nation. ‘Thus there were superiniendents of 
accounts ; treasury ; mines metals, coins and mints; 
ocean mines and of salt ; gold; store house ; conimerce ; 
forest produce ; armioury ; weights and measure ; tolls : 
weaving : agriculture; liaqvor; slauhter house; prostitutes ; 
ships; cows; horse; elephant ; chariots ; infantry ; pass 
ports, pasture lands; and the city superiniendents of a 
hundred or of a thousand communities regulated the 
subsistence wages and profits, 

In all administrative matiers the king is advised 
by Kautilya (Book I chap xv. 27) to have the benefit 
of cosultation with all his officers. ‘The King shall 
despise none but have the opinions of all because a 
wisemárn makes use of even a child's sensible utterance. 
Visalaksha is quoted by Manu, who emphasises that ‘no 
deliberation made by a single person will be successful. 
The nature of the work which a sovereign has to do is 

“to be inferred from the consideration of both the visible 
and invisible causes. Many things are possible of a 
ocrrect decision by the officers concerned with them, such 
as ministers, departmental heads, and superintendents 
of offices. He shall, therefore, set at deliberation with 
Persons of wide intellect (and of large experience) 
possessing direct knowledge, 

The Political life of a nation is judged not only by 
the organisation of the forms and machinery of the 
government but mainly by the administration of the 
royai revenues, civil, military and ecclesiastical matters, 

The principle of taxation is laid down by Manu 
(vii, 137-139): "The King should not eut up his own 
root by levying no taxes, nor the root of the subjects 
by excessive greod or exploitation", It is further eluci- 
dated (vii, 80) that the revenue official must obey the 
sacred law in his transactions with the people and 
behave like a father, The taxes wera laid on the basis 
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of a part of produce from the agricultural or forest 
lands, mannual labour, and in money. The revenue was. 
derived from two main sources, viz,, the rent for leasing 
out or selling crown lands, and the taxes for various 
kinds imposed on the members of the state with or 
without their previous consent. The head of the village 
or a state official sets aside a part of the different kinds 
of agricultural produce for the king, the proportion vary- 
ing between a twelfth and a sixth. A trifle tax was 
annually taken from those who lived on -traffic and 
annual labour of one day in each month was taken 
from the, mechanics, artisans, and satra or labourers 
(Manu vii, 139) in order o perform gratuitous labour in 
the construction of publio roads, tanks, temples eto. 


Kautilya (Arthasastra) classifies the «ya-mukha 
or sources of all revenues into bhiga or royal share 
or title, Flripta or fixed taxes, mola or capital 
out-lay, vyiji or premia, parigha or gate-money or 
custom, Topika or coinage fee or excise duty, and atyaya 
fines, Custom duties or tolls were levied on internal 
and external merchandise, that is, on goods manufac. 
tured in the country (abhyantara) and in foreign lands 
(bihya) on their export —— and import (pra- 
vesya) as stated by Kautilya 


For land revenue the kingdom was divided into 
four groups 2. pariharaka or village exempted from 
taxation, ayudhiya or villages that supplied soldiers, 
village that supplied free labour for public roads or 
buildings (vishti) and dairy produce (Kara-pratikara), 
and villages that gave taxes in grains, сае, ап gold 
(hiranya) and raw materials ( Kupya), Royal revenues 
were also collected from interior (durga), Country parts 
(rashtra) other than the above villages mines (Khani) 
buildings and gardens (setu), forests (vana), herds. of 
cattle (vraja) and roads of traffic or road cess from . 
traders (vanik-patha), 


Durga or interior taxes included tolls, fires (registra- 
tion of) weights and measures, through town clerks and 
superintendents of coinage, seals, and pass-ports, liquor 
slaughter of animals, (manufacture of) threads, oils көө, 
sugar, through state-goldsmith, ware house of merchan. 
dise, from prostitutes, gambling, (leasing) building sites 
from the corporation of -artisans, handicraftsmen, 
Superintendents of gods or temples and gate tax inolud. 
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ing entertainment tax and entrance fee for foreigners 
(bihiraka). 


Rishtra meaning realm or parts of the kingdom 
outside the interior (durga) supplied taxes on the produce 
from crown lands, tithe, tributes on share of offerings 
(bali) made to the temples, from merchants, superinten- 
dents of fishery, ferries, boats, ships, towns (markets), 
pasture-grounds, road-cess, and ropes to bind thief with 
probably implying manufacture of non-military weapons, 


Khani or mines were a special source of taxation 
wherefrom were brought out through processes of 
minerology by private enterprise g: ld, silver, diamond, 
Eems, pearls, corals, coneohshells, iron, salt and other 
minerals. 


Setu or special grounds separated from ordinary 
corn-fields, another special source of taxation, 
included flower gardens (as in Holland of present day), 
fruit-gardens, vegetable gardens, and wet-fie eta, 
These were also developed on a large business scale by 
farmers through private enterprise. Vana or forests 
were also developed as implied by their division 
for the purpose of taxation into timber-forests, 
game forests, and elephant forests. Minerals are not 
included in this category as they were tapped in places 
other than deep forests which yielded more notably 
timber, game comprising binls nnd animals, and wild 
animals like elephants who helped the development 
of economie life in the past. 


Vraja or caiilebreeding was another source of 
taxation which was also developal by. private enterprise 
which had to pay the royal share of income Like farmers 
of various things, there were breeders of domesticated 
animals including cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules, which supplied both milk and 
flesh, and also draught animals for transport contributing 
largely to the economic development of the country. 


Vanik-patha or traffio routes included both land 
roads and water-ways. ‘The traffic of goods by the land 
and Water must have been ina large stale in Kautilya’s 
time, for otherwise, it could not form a special item of 
royal taxation. And in order to make it possible the 
traffic business must have been carried through both 
private and state enterprise, 

16 
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For the purpose of equitable taxation it is elabora- 
ted by Kautilya (Book II, chap. xxxv, 142), that the 
boundaries of villages were set up, and the numbering 
was done of plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, 
plains, wet lands, gardens, fences or roads (vata), forests, 
altars, temples of gods, irrigation works, oremation 
grounds, feeding or alms houses (satha), watering places, - 
(prapi), places of pilgrimage, an] pasture grounds. This 
was necessary for remission cf taxes for charitable “and 
public institution. The houses were also numbered as 
tax paying or non-tax paying The total number of the 
inhabitants of all the four castes in a village were 
registered and an account was kept of the exact number 
of cultivators, cow-herds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
and slaves and quadruped animals. An account was 
also kept of the number of young and old men that 
resided in each house, their history of conduct and 
character (charitra), occupation (ajiva), income (пуа) апа 
expenditure (vyaya). Importance of such a census can 
har/ly be exaggerated, It not only helped a judicious 
allocation of taxes but also supplied necessary particulars 
to study and improve the condition of the people, 


Concerning the foreign merchandise arriving by 
land or water route an account was kept concerning the 
amount of toll roalcess, conveyance-eesss, military 
cess, ferry fare, charges incurred by them for their own 
subsistence and for the accommodation of their mer- 
chandise in ware houses (payyagera). The rate cf taxes 
under various heads are well illustrated by Kautilya 
goek V, chap. ii, 441). Demand was made up to one 
ourth of cultivators’ grain and one-sixth of forest 
produce and of such commodities as cotton, ware, 
fabrics, barks of trees, hemps, worl, silk, medicines, 
sandals, flower, fruits, vegetables, firewood; bamboos, 
flesh and dried fish; on» half of all ivory and skins 
cf animals. These are the taxes levied in a share of the 
proluce. Taxes were also iuken in money. Thus the 
merchants dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls, coral, horses and elephants had to pay 
fifty ksras being equivalent to 10 pagas. ‘Those who 
traded in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze 
(sandal, medicines) and liquor paid forty karas; | 


— Those who traded in grains, liquids, metals, (l 
and dealt with carts had to pay thirty aras. : tives whe 
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carried on their trade in glass (kacha) and also artisans 
of fine workmanship paid twenty karas. "Traders on 
articles of inferior workmanship and those who kept 
prostitutes had to pay ten karas. Those who traded 
in firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen pote, cooked rice 
and vegetables (i.e. the hotel-keeper) paid five karas. 
Dramatists and prostitutes had to pay as much as half 
of their wages. Fraudtllent traders like the goldsmiths 
had to pay their entire income. ‘I'raders rearing cocks 
and pigs had to pay as taxes half of the stock of their 
animals. Those who reared inferior animals haj to pay 
one-sixth. ‘Those who kept the domesticated animals of 
public use like cows, buffaloes, mules, asses, and camels 
paid only one-tenth of their live-stock as royal taxes, 
Those who oftheir own accord with intention of doing 
good for the public offered their wealth as voluntary 
subscription to ihe king were honoured with a rank 
in the king’s court, an umbrella, a turban, or some 
ornaments in return for their gold. | 
Taxes were also entirely remitted. Those who 
performed sacrfices (Hitviks), spiritual guides, preceptors, 
iests, and those learne | in the Vedas were granted free 
(Brahmacharya) lands yielding sutlicient produce, and 
were exempted from taxes and fines (Book Il, chap. i, 
46). All other learned men, orators, charitable and brave 
persons were also encouraged with gifts of land and 
money, and With the remission of taxes (Dook XIII, 
chap, v. 4U7). Partial or temporary remission of taxes 
was made in case of construction of new tanks, lakes, 
etc., for five years, and for four years for repairing such 
works of public utility, and for three years for improving 
or extending water works. Land taxes for such works 
were remitted for two years in connection with the pur- 
chase or morigage of such lands, “Out of crops grown 
by irrigation by means of wind mills or bullocks, or 
below tanks, in fields, parks, flower-gardens or in any 
other way only so much of the produce as would not 
entail hardship on the cultivators might be given to the 
government’ | ersons who are permitied to enjoy such 
lands free of rent of any kind were, however, required to 
keep the tanks eto, in good repair, 
The king's establishment charges {cy maintaining 
his servants, as stated by Kautilyn (Book V, chap. iii, 
245) were fixed at under one-fourth of the total revenue. 
But the king hadto look to the bodily comforts of his. 
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servants by providing such emoluments as can infuse 
in them the spirit of enthusiasm to work and prevent 
the violation of the course of righteousness, Thus the 
emoluments were enough to meet the necessities of 
living and position, and prevent unfair means of earning. 
Thus 43000 pasas, the highest pay, was fixed for the 
primeminister who performed the duties of the State, 
the adviser anl priest, the commanderin.chief of 
the army, the heir-apparent to the throne, the queen 
mother or dowager and the chief queen The door 
keaper, the superintendent of the harem, chiof legislator 
or law-officer (Prassstri), the collector general of revenue 
received 24000 papas each. The princes other than the 
crown prince, the governess. of the prince, the chief police 
officer (Nayaka) the city magistrate, the chief officer in 
charge of commerce, the Superintendent of factories (K ar- 
mantika), members of the conacil of ministers other than 
ihe chief minister, the surveyer general in charge of cour- 
try parts and boundaries received 12,000 panas cach. The 
chiefs of military corporation, elephants, horses, 
chariots, infantry, and the commissioners of a divi- 
sion (Pradesjara) received 8,000 paras each. The 
superintendents of infantry, cavalry, chariots, elephants 
and the guards of timber forest and elephant forest 
received 4,000 pagas each. ‘The chariot drivers, 
the physician of the army, the trainer of horses, 
the state engineer ( Bauddhika | and those who 
reared animals received 2000 pagas each. The trade 
- soldiers, accountants and writers or clerks received 500 
päras each ‘The state musicians got 250 pacas, but the 
trumpet blowers got twice as much. The artisans and 
caTpenters received 120 panas each Servants in charge 
of the state animals and birds, workmen doing miscella- 
neous work, attendants upon the royal person, king’s 
body guard and the procurer of free lovers received 60 
panas each. A messenger of ordinary qualifications 
received 10 panas for each yojana he travelled and twice 
as much when he travelled 10 to 100 yojanas. The king’s 
representative atthe Rajasiva and the other sacrifices, 
and the chariotecr of the king in the sacrifices 
received 1,000 paras not as a salary but probably as 
honorarium. Similarly an honorarium of 1000 pagas 
was given to the play-mate of the king, the elephant 
driver, the sorcerer, the spotter of the mines in mountains 
.emdallother kinds of temporary 


attendants, teachers 
and learned men Similarly the ideal оше КОЙ, 
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merchant and ascetic, and the temporary spies received 
1000 panas each as honorarium. The village servant, 
inferior spies and mendicant women received 500 pa»as 
as honorarium, and lastly the servantsassisting the spies 
received 250 papas. 

All the royal servants received a special allowance 
on the occasion of funeral, sickness, and child birth. 
The sons and wives of those who died while on duty 
received a subsistence allowance and a pension where 
it was necessary. 


These particulars will show that there was an 
equitable system of salaries, allowances and pensions 
which were fixed on a sound principle. 'fhe amount 
fixei was computed to be sufficient according to tho indi- 
vidual requirement, It kept the people free from ` 
discontentment and unfair means of earnirg. It also 
ensured loyalty and attachment, "Two points, however, 
remain obscure. What would be the equivalent of one 
pasa to the modern coinage is not exactly known, and 
the period for which various amounts of salaries quoted 
above was fixed is also a matter of uncertainty. If one 
pana could be interpreted as being equivalent to one 
rupee of the present day then these salaries may be 
taken, as some scholar think to be, for a year rather than 
for a month. 


The particulars of royal reyenues quoted above 
should make it clear that taxes were imposed on all 
sources of income, land fcrests, manufacture, agriculture, 
minerology, industry, cattle breeding, traffic, exports and 
imports etc, A reasonable part of income from all ‘pro. * 
fession went to the state which supplied protection, law 
and order under which conditions only one can earn any 
income. There is no reference availuble to any poll tax 
or tax on any unproductive adventure like theft. On the 
other hand the prostitutes and gamblers, ètc., were taxed 
for social good and to prevent encouragement of immoral 
traffic. ê toleration at the same time of gambling 
and prostitution would — the individusi liberty with 
which the sovereignty of the state did not interfere. 
“Thus for the means of livelihood for individuals and 
communities white, spotted and black means were tole- 
rated to which reference has already been made in the 
preceding chapter. Butso far as the State revenues 
were concerned there as no such liberty cr indulgence 
in different sources of income. On the other hand there 
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was no restriction laid down by the State on the liberty 
of one spending his income as he liked except of course 
on the performance of the fivefold basic daily duties of all 
house holders which no doubt required a portion of his 
income, But the state had no such liberty, even the 
household expenses of the king himself was fixed for 
which only he could draw from the state treasury, the 
rest of the revenue had to be spent for the good of the 
society only. infact the items of the state expenditure 
will indicate more clearly the standard of civilization 
and — achieved in the political life of the ancient 
Hindus. 


Vyaya farira or the main heads of state expendi- 
ture according to Kautilya included at the outset the 
maintenance of the church, literally the chanting of 
hymns to gods and ancestors. Although the material pro- 
gress was never ignored the sim of the state policy 
in all the Hindu period was the moral uplift and spiritual 
development. The governmé@nt establishment, although 
required even for the maintenance of the church, was the 
next item of royal expenses which were incidental on 
the maintenance of peace and order by courts of justice, 
police, public works, etc. Maintenance of a permanent 
army in an efficient form was the next item of expendi- 
ture from the royal revenues. It was necessary to 
maintain the armoury for the production of weapons 
and munitions, army store of food and clothes, main- 
tenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants. 
Provisions were also made both for military and civil 
purposes for maintaining warehouse, raw-materials, 
factories, labourers, herds of cattle comprising cows, 
horses eto., fodder, and fire wood. And lastly the expen. 
ses were drawn from the revenues for the king's house, 
modesily called here, kitchen, which intended to supply 
the bare necessities for the king and his family, 
Although the Hindu king was never called a public 
servant his main function was to please. of course by 
service the subjects as indicated by the chief designation, 
raj» and fully illustrated by the conduct of the ideal king 
Ramachandra who renounced the royal throne and 
consort in order to please the subjects, In fact there is 
hardly any instance available in the Vedas. Jain and 
Buddhist scriptures, in the Epics and the Puranas, in the 
poems and dramas which would go to indicate any extor- 
tion exercised by the Hindu kings of the past, Even the 
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rulers of the Historical period till twelfth century after 
Ohrist were free from any accusation of extortion. No 
one king in the lines of the Sisunigas, Nandas, Mauryas, 
Andhras, Pallavas, Guptas, Chslukyas, Rashtrakütas, Palag 
ànd Senas proved to be anything but the raj: or the 
pleaser of the subjects. There were, however, rulers like 
queen Didda whoin Kashmir indulged for a shert time 
in à reign of terror. 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


The branches of Civil administration are indicated 
by the departmental heads and superintendents of various. 
ИПсев. The general principles of administration were 
wn from local usages and from the Institutes of tha 
sacred law as stated by Manu (viii, 3). Thus the judicial 
devices and the legal rules were constantly mingled with 
moral exhortations. A distinction was however recog- 
nised in the treatment of civil and criminal law. In 
regard to rules on judicial procedure and Civil law, Manu 
discusses more elaborately *the moral side of the duties 
incumbent on the judge and the other persons concerned 
than to the technicalities which are much more minutely 
described in the Dharmadistras of Yajnavalkya and 
Narada’. Among the ancient law books the Vadishtha 
Dharmassstra (xvi, 10, 14-15) is the only authority which 
alludes to written documents and names therein. 


The aim of th^ administration was to eradicate 
offences, The king's two-fold duties, according to 
Kautilya, included enforcing the recognised laws and 
promoting new laws (Dharma Fravartaka). Thus 
the justice consisted in promoting the dharma and 
vyavahira The former safeguarded the c rrect conduct 
of life in matters of the Samskaras or the sacramental 
duties of parents towards children, and sacrifices or social 
and publio duties of a householder and the observance of 
airamas of four castes. Wyavahira safeguarded laws like 
contract, agreement, trade, purchase, sale, pact, eto. 
The aim of justice was also to promote achira and 
charitra, that is, traditional usage and practice by the 
aristooraties, and sásana or royal degree, 


1. For further details soe Weber, History of Indian Literature 
pp. 279.281 : Stenzler Yijnavalkya, pp. vli-x ; Journal of the German 


Oriental Society, vol, ix: Jolly, Tagore Law Lectures, pp. 45.49, 
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In conformity with the general aim of the civil 
admistration there were protective laws in general 
(dharmásthiya) and penal laws of police measures to 
eradicate offences (kantaka-iodhana). Thus the civil law 
was based on the principle of maintaining prosperity 
(dhana-samudbhava) and the criminal law on checking 
the tendency to retard law and order (himsá-samud- 
bhava). 


The court of justice was formed of eight classes of 
officers. The king passed the final degree. The chief 
justice pronounced the sentence. The judges examined 
facts and scrutinized evidence in order to arrive ata 
correct decision. The law books comprising local usag 
and dharmasastras were the authorities and guide of Hee 
trial judges. In doubtful cases the judgment had to be 
confirmed by ordeals of gold, water, fire, etc. ‘"ha Court 
Accountant assessed damages and fines according to law, 
The scribe or the trial clerk wrote the judgment from 
dictation of the judge and passed orders of the court. 
The usher guarded the court room in order to provide 
undisturbed atmosphere. The judge was assisted by 
three assessors as stated by Manu (viii, 10) The inter- 
pretation of the recognized law was entrusted to a learried 
Brahmanpa probably the prime minister (vii, 90) The 
administration of justico was: entrusted to three mem- 
bers acquainted with sacred law (dharmasthas) and three 
ministers (amatyas) of the king (as stated by Kautilya 
Воск ТИ, chap i, 144). 


The titles that gave rise to law-suits as stated by 
Manu (viii,4-7) included eighteen topics: the non-payment 
of debts; derosit and pledge; sale without ownership : 
concerns among partners; resumption of gifts; non- 
payment of wages; non-performance of agreements ; 
recession of sale and purchase; dispute between owners 
of cattle and his servants, dispute regarding boundaries; 
assault; defamation ; theft, robbery and violence ; adul. 
tery, duties of man and wife; partition of inheritance, and 
gambling and betting. 


In dealing with. any of these suits the judge was 
required, as stated by Kautilya (Book VIII, chap. ix aui) 
not to threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence any 
one of the disputants in his court. He was required not 
to defame or abuse any of them. He was not to omit. to 
ask what ought to be asked and was not to ask what 
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. ought not to. be askel, He was noi to leave out of 
cousideration what he himself had aske? and directed. 
He was not to make unnecessary delay in discharging 
his duty, postponing work with spite or causing patties 
to leave the court by tiring them with delty. He was not 
to evade or cause to eva’e statements that would lead 
jo the seitlement of ihe case He was not to help 
witnesses giving them clues or to resume cases already 
settled rr disposed 

The tr al ‘lerk was required to be careful to record 
what had been deposed by parties and was not to enter 
what had not been deposed He was not to evade what 
had been indistinetly said or he was not to render either 
diver eor ambiguous in meaning such depcsitions as were 
satisfactorily given out. The chief justice was required 
to revise without any rrej'dlicethe findings of t*e court. 
the interpretation of the recognised law by the expert 
Brahman counsel, the estimate of damages and fines 
calculated by the court accountant, an! to be satisfied 
{hat the trial was con/ucted without interrup ion by 
disturbance. Thus the clief justice acted as a revision 
court and there appears to have bean no summary trial 
however petty a case might have been. The assessors 
whom the jūdze had to consult provided [Íurt:er check: 
upon the miscarriage of justice. The kitg himseli who 
had to approve of the revised judgment by the chief jus- 
tice lad to be careful becavse t' ere appears to have been 
a curious provision of a fine forthe king also. I‘ is 
stated clearly by Kautilya (Book iv, chap. xiii, 234) 
that ‘when the king punishes an i nocent man, he 
shall throw into water dedicating to Go! Varuna. a fine 
equal to shitty times the unjust imposition, and this 
am unt shall afterwards be distributed among tho Bral- 
mans’. This shows that despite all precautions mis- 
ca riage of strict justice was possible and that the king 
himself was not beyond the scope of law. There could 
certai’ ty ba no higher ideal of justice and impartiality 
in the eyes of law- з 

The punishment prescribed will indicate that 
they were never vindictive. Despite doubtful re- 
ferences in general literature to capital punishment 
or removal o' certain limbs the most recognised 
forms of punishme:t comprised as stated !y Manu 
(Vlll, 129; at ihe» nteet à gentle admonitio , afterwards 
harsh reprove, thirdly a fine, and afer that corporal 
chastisement including probably imprisonment and 
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loss of a limb or life. Kautilya has referred throughout 
his Arthasastra to a long list of fines for spies for false . 
information, for neglecting to maintain dependent per- 
sons, for killing an elephant, that is, cruelty to animals, 
for deception in gems, for driving out robbers by a hint, 
that is, for abetting robbery, for loss and misappropriation 
of royal revenue, for the fabrication of accounts and neg- 
lecting to prepare and check the account, for falsehood 
of a minister, for not enforcing the king's orders, for 
false accusation of a government servant, for negligence: 
of one's duties, for niggardliness and extravagance, for 
carelessnsss In the manufacture of coins, for adultera- 
tion of salt, etc., for manufacture of salt without licence, 
for entrance into the mint without permission, for 
artisans for neglect of work, for manufacture of gold 
and silver articles outside the prescribed place, for using 
unstamped weights and measures, for deception in 
manufacturing gold and silver articles, for misnaming 
merchandise, for enhancing the value of articles, for 
not paying the toll, for smuggling, for importing 
forbidden articles, for purchasing minerals directly from 
mines, for purchasing flowers and fruits from gardens and 
grains from fields without giving the royal share, for not 
doing the work paid for, for adultery in the weaving 
factory, for stealing articles in the weaving factory, for 
carpenters for not doing their works, for unauthorised 
manufacture of liquor, for trespassing in the reserve 
forests, fcr killing or molesting harmless beasts, for false 
weight, for selling rotten flesh; for a prostitute for 
entrustirg her jewellery to any other persons and for 
mortgaging her property, and for defamation for not fulfil. 
ing engagements. for murderinz her lover, for voilating, 
abducting or hurting a prostitute ; for fording rivers, fcr 
neglect of duty by cowheris, for cowherds for milking 
cows many times à day, for letting bulls to fight, for 
grooms for neglect of work and for riding horses against 
orders, for carelessness in treating the disease of animals 
and in rearing animals ;for travelling without a pats, 
for not reporting arrival and departure of stranger, 
for keeping fire against order and not keeping any 
instruments to extinguish fire snd not helping to ex- 
tinguish fire, for causing the outbreak of fire, for throw- 
ing dirt in the street, for committing nuisance in the 
street, for throwing carcass of animals inside the city, for 
taking a dead body through forbidden roads, for cremating 
dead bodies in forbidden places, for moving in the streels 
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‘ofthe city at night after the trumpet sound, for moving 
near royal buildings, for moving with clubs in the city ; 
for watchmen for adultery and for neglect of their duty ; 
for an officer for not reporting nocturnal nuisance ; for 
taking part in illegal transactions, for entering into frau- 
dulentagreeme nis, forself-assertion and making false com- 
plaints; for a wife for disobedience, for husband for cruelty 
to wife, for a wiman for tranegrestion, for wifefor the con- 
tempt of her husband,for adultery, for a woman for mak- 
ing forbidden transaction, for a wife for going out of her 
husband's house, for a woman for taking another man's 
wife into her house, for preventing a woman from 
helping kinsmen when necessary, for a woman for not 
helping during child birth, for going to another village, 
for accompanying strangers on her way, for illegal 
remarriage; for not making water-course and drains 
near the house, for not keeping the fire place, corn mill, 
etca in the house, for damaging neighbouring houses 
and watercourses etc., for unlawful occupation of a house, 
for a tenant for forcing cut of the house another tenant, 
for obstructing the use of any part of the house intended 
for common use ; for bidding in the sale of a property in 
the absence of its owner, for selling things to any other 
but the bidder, for destroying boundary marks, for 
encroachment upon boundaries, for walking on crops, for 
closing the sluice gate of tanks, for obstruction to roads, 
for encroachment upona neighbouring field, for selling and 
mortgaging land to persons who are not cultivators ; for 
Brahmans for selling or mortgaging Brahmadeya lands to 
non-Brahmans; for the headman of a village for banish- 

- ing a villager and for villagers for doing the same; for al- 

owing cattle to trespass or to stray, lor driving cattle 
through a field, for hurting cattle ; for a labourer for not 
doing the work as agreed upon, for not taking part in a 
work beneficial toihe whole village, for exceeding the autho- 
rised rate of interest, for claiming morethan the amount 
lent out, for a creditorforrefusing to receive the payment 
of his debt and thereby stopping his exaction of interest, 
for running away without paying a debt, for master and 
servant suing each other instead of compromising them- 
selves; for bearing false witness, for misappropriating a 
deposit, for not reconveying a pledge, for enslaving an 
Arya, for deceiving a slave, for employing slaves in mean 
works, for violating the chastity of a slave-woman or a 
nurse etc, for committing rape with a slavegirl, fór sel- 
ling a pregnant slave-woman without provision for her 
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confinement. for failure to set a slave free on receipt of a 
ransom, for keeping a slave in confinement, for enslav- . 
ing a liberated slave; for failure to pay wages, for 
misappropriating wages, fora lubourer for putting off 
work, for an employer for not taking work from his 
labourers; for guilds of workmen for taking away any 
thing from places of work andfor leaving any thing 
undone and for deserting their company; for 4 sacrificer 
for dismissing a priest; for merchants for refusal to give 
delivery of an article sold; for asuperintendent for causing 
a merchandise to perish; for giving a girl in marriage 
without announcing her blemishes; for concealing a bride 
grooms blemishes; {or selling diseased birds; for receiving 
gratification, money etc. by intimidation; for conspiracy 
to hurt a person; for showing haughtiness to the king; 
for running away with a stolen property; for claiming a 
lost property not one’s own; for making possession of an 
unclaimed property without permission; for improper 
proceeding against ascetics; forpilfering; forcattle-liting; 
for teepins personsin prisins, for releasing prisoners by 
force, for abatment of robbery, for using abusive expres- 
sions forintimidation and defamation, for causing a man 
to fall down, for striking and hurting a man, for robbers 
in a juarrel, for causing damage to the wall of another’s 
house, for throwing hurtful things inside the house of 
others, for beating animals with sticks, for cutting off 
branches of fruit trees; for gambling outside the gam. 
bling house, for substituting dice ani false play in gam- 
bling, for the superintendent of a gambling ho.se for the 
neglect of his duties; for not returning borrowed or hired 
things, for sitting under the shade of a tree longer than 
allowed; for deception in paying a cess or freight while 
passing rivers etc; for causing a row, for not delivering 
an entrusted property; for dragging the wife of a brother 
and adultery with her; for selling bad things; for break 
ing open the locked door of a house, for hurting, fof 
misappropriation of the revenue of a private person; for 
adultery with a widow; for a Chandala touching an Arya 
woman; for not rescuing à person in danger; for feeding 
Buddhists and Ajivikas in an ancestral ceremony; for 
unautho ised criminal trial; for impersonating à govern. 
ment servant, for rendering quadrupeds impotent, for caug- 
ing abortion io a female slave by medicine etc.; for father 
and son for abandoning each otier, for abandoning a 
helping person, for deserting company in travelling toe. 
ther, for illegal confinement, for artisans for postponing 
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engagements; for deception in spinning ond weaving 
by substituting other yarns; for wüshermen for washing 
on rough stones; for wearing unstamped clothes, for 
selling or mortgaging those clothes or substituting them, 
for keeping olothes longer than allotted period; for gold. 
amith for purchasing gold and silver articles from 
suspicious hands; for deception in manufacturing articles 
and for stealing gold etc.; for the examiner of coins 
for declaring a tampered coin to be good, for misappro- 
priation of voings by tampering, for manufacturing and 
using counterfeit coins, or depositing the same into the 
treasury; for scavangers for taking precious stones, for 
taking vossession of a treasure trove and for stealing 
the same; for a physician for carelessness in treatment; 
for musician for too much indulgence; for using false 
balances, fcr deception in counting and in trade, for caus- 
ing annoyance to artisans, for traders for preventing sale, 
for middlemen for deception, for adulteration of articles, 
for enhancing prices, for not rescuing person carried 
by floods and from a tiger, for receiving bribes, for extor- 
tions for false witnesses, for witehoraft, for poisoning, for 
robbery, for association with the condemned, for false 
acousation, for concealing a thief, for the use of false 
seals, for wilful proceedings of a judge, for the misdeeds 
of a clerk, for unjust punishments, for false judgment, for 
releasing prisoners, for letting out debtors from lockup, 
for the superindendent of a jail for bribery, for causing 
prisoners to escape, for adultery in a jail, for mutilation 
of limbs for pick-pocketing, for impersonating, for 
blinding a person, for fabricating the king's order, for 
removing the images of gods and their ornaments ete., 
for illegal possession of anything; for causing fatal 
wounds, abortion and death; for spreading false rumours, 
for obstructing travellers, for house-breaking, for cremat- 
ing the condemned, for helping murderers ett., for treason 
against the kingdom, for forcing entrance intotheharem, 
for creating disaffection, for patricide, for breaking the 
damof a tank,for wife for murdering her husband, for set- 
ting fire to pastures, for stealing weapons, for disregarding 
kitchens of Brahmans, for insulting the king, for castrat- 
ing a man, for hurting another, for defiling a maiden, for 
impersonating a bridegroom, for deception and securing 
a bride, for substituting a maiden in marriage, for carnal 
connection with a slave, for keeping a relative’s woman, 
for giving prohibited food ete, to Brahmans etc, for 
mounting the roof of one's own as well as of others at. 
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night, for breaking fences of villages etc., for construction 
of unstable houses, for stealing the rope of an animal, 
throwing stones ete, at carts, for not rescuing a man 
from beasts, for causing horned animals tofight, for 
Causing hurt by letting loose untamed animals, for 
stealing or riding on a dedicated animal like the bull, 
for rash driving, for unnatural sexual connection, for a 
nun for adultery, and for concealing or hoarding grains 
and for the king for miscarriage of justice (Book iv. 
chap xiii, 234), | 

Even the Brahmans were not exonerated from the 
payment of a fine ard the people of other castes had to 
pay in kind if they were unable to pay in cash as stated 
by Manu (ix. 229), *A Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a Sidra 
who are unableto pay a fine shall discharge the debt 
by labour ; a Brahman shall pay it by instalment’. 


These particulars should clarify several disputed 
points regarding the civil administration. First of all 
these various fines will indicate the thorough ad com- 
plete vigilance of the governme:t Then, all these Jaws 
are not to be found in the Dharmasastras. The rates of 
fines for various minor offences must have been fixed 
by the king in consultation with his councils which 
thus prove to be a sort of legislative bodies also and 
male laws of 1сса] and periodica] interest. The next 
point to note is that in the eyes of law all people of the 
state were equal, all individual Officials or non-officia's 
and all communities including the Brahmans who are 
falsely acoused of partiality in making laws were 
punished in the same way for same or similar offences, 
Unlike in other nations the king himself set a noble 
example by providing 4 penalty on him for an offence 
of omission or commission in the discharge of his 
royal duties as an individual member of the state. 
Similarly all eorelatives were punished for failure of 
duties viz. both husband and wife, parents and chil 
dren, the ruler and the Tuled, servant and the master, the 


including the washerman and the milkman, Cognizance 
was taken of all sorts of laxity and sexnal immorality, 
theft, ie fraud, Pre ach of —— or implied 
agreement, trespass, negligence and siding and i 
others in unlawful Sse E х abetting 
Treatment of women and the weak anda standard 
of sexual morality as already pointed out are examples 
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at once of the individualliberty and the sovereignty of 
the state. The standard of a civil administration is 
clearly indicated by the rules of taxation and punish. 
ment laid down to regulate the social life. I} is stated 
by Kautilya (Book iv, chap. xii, 229-231) that he who 
defiles a maiden before. she has reached her maturity 
his hand would be cut off and. fine imposed but if the 
maiden dies in consequence the offender should be put 
to death Noman shall have sexual intercourse with 
any woman against her will He who defiles a woman 
of maturity without her consent should be heavily 
punished and shall receive lesser punishment when the 
offence is done with consent. Butit would be no offence 
fora man of equal caste and rank to have connection 
with a maiden who has been unmarried for three years 
after her first menses. For committing intercourse with 
a woman outside a village or for spreading false report 
regarding such things, double the usual fines shall he 
imposed ' 

An instance of capital punishment and less of a 
limb inflicted on rare occasions is supplied by the pass- 
age quoted above. Thus all the four forms of punish- 
ment illustrated above will show that-the principle of 
punishment in ancient India was never vindictive but 
the object was corrective and deterrent. 

Considering all the points of civil administration 
it is justified to hold the view that ‘no higher principle 
of civil administration is known to exist anywhere even 
at modrentimes.’ As regard the Army Command the 
cffice of the Senapati, the commander-in chief, goes back 
to the earliest times of the Vedas, the Epics, the Buddhist 
and the Jain texts, and the Puranas. In the historical 
period, as in the time of the Imperial Guptas, newer 
and more significai t military titles came into use. Thus 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta 
Maha-dandanayaka, great leader of forces, was used 
as a technical military title. The officer who held this 
rank was the superior of the Danda-niyakas, lead-r 
of forces. Wealso meet with titles Dandanathe, Dan- 
dadhinitha, Dandadhips, Dandadhipati, Dandesa, and 
Dandeévara âs synonyms when danda means army or 
forces. Similarly Chamunstha, Chamupa, Chamupati, 
èta, in which chamu means ‘army’ are used in the 
Kargudari inscription of Vikramaditya V1 and Tailapa 
Tl as commander-in chief of the army. In the Bala- 
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gamve inseription Dandanasyaka is defined as samasta- 
senigresata or leader of the whole army. In the Alaha- 
bad pillar inscription Sarhdhi-Vigrahakika, lit. an officer 
for peace and war, is used asa technical military title. 
Inthe Indian Antiquary (vol. iy, p, 125, vol vii. p. T0; 
voL viii p. 90) are found used synonymous titles 
Sardhi-Vigraheadhikarnnidhikrita Vigrahsdhikrita and 
Samdhi-vigrahin coupled with Mahspradhana and 
Danda-niyaka. Тһе next higher grade was that of 
Mahi-samdhi-vigrahika which is used in the Khoh 
grant of Maharaja Hastin of the year 163, Several other 
titles of lower grades must have been used. The tradi- 
tion has been retained by the title of Nayaka used in 
modern Indian army-commander of a small unit. 

Kings themselves led the army as state? not only 
in Vedic texts but also in the Ramayana. Ramachandra 
and Lakshmana with the monkey-gereral Hanuman 
conquered Ravana and rescued Sita Arjuna, Duryo- 
dhana, Bhishma, Karna and others of the Mahabharata 
fame fought’ personally at the battle-fields Abhimanyu, 
16 year son of Arjuna fought against the combined 
attack of seven gdnerals of the Kaurava army. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya in the 4th century В. C, gallantly opposed 
the Gracian army. In the 4th century A D Sanndragupta 
is stated in his Allahabad piliar inscription to have been 
‘skilfulin engaging in a hundred battles of various 
kinds’ and he was praised because his *mo-t charming 
body was covered over with all the besuty of the 
marks of & hundred confused wounds! caused by д 
number of the then known weapons. His great grand- 
son Skandsgupta as stated in the Junagath Hock 
inscription of 455.68 A. D, won victory in ihe countries 
of the Mlechchhas, an! in conquering the Pushyamilras 
in order to restore the fallen fortu: es of his family 
spent ‘the whole night on the bare earth in the batte- 
field’ as de«cribed in his Bhitari pillar inscription, 
Inst:nces like these may be multiplied od infinitum. 
According to Manu (vii, 6566) although the army 
commande depend on the- military officers placed in 
charge of it, the due control onthe ay my, the treasury 
vnd governmert of (he realm asa whole rests with the 
king, and peace and war with the ambassador who alone 
makes king’s »Ilies and separate: allie: and iransacis that 
busi ness by which the kings are, united or disunited 
Traditionally the forces comprised four arms, viz. foot, 
horse, chariots, and elephants as constantly mentioned 
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із the Epics and othr branches of Sanskrit literature. 
But the navy was not unknown. Even king Har-ha 
of Kanauj m3»kes mention of nau,'n vy, along with 
the four traditional arms in his three i'socriptions. 
Kautilya in his Arthaíistra menti-n* a sixth brinch, 
the armamen' or munitions of war including the great 
guns with which a shipis armed. In addition to those 
weapons described in the Mahabharata and other 
early li e*;ture we Come acriss an interesting list in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupts viz. 
battle axes (parasu), arrows (dara), spears (sarku), 
pikea (šakti), barbed darts ‘praéa), swords ‘asi), lances 
(tomara), javelins for thr: wing (bhindipala), iron arrows 
(naracha). pistol or small hand gun of the size of a span 
(vaitastika) and many others. Fire-arms of other kinds 
sounding like the Jatest atomic bombs vagu'ly called the 
fgneyastra in the Ma!abherata were :lIso used obvi- 
ously from some kind of field gun or artillery. Great 
heroes like Arjun: conducted painstaking researches 
in order to discover new weapans to deal with the 
powerful enemy as significantly describd by Bhiravi 
in his Kirstarjuni* a, 


The strategy of wat in corducting a campaign ard 
matnceuvrirg an army was wll understood. Elaborate 
description Is avail able in variou- branch s of Sanskrit 
literature concerning the military posts, season of 
expedition, and technical devices for overp^wering the 
enemy? A regular army was maintained and military 
expenditure formed a special Чет їп the budget. Thus 
came into beings whole class of warriors who + ubse- 
quently Were o tsolidated into a caste whose prof: ssion 
it was tob traired in warfare. Trsining was given in 
various kinds of fizhting as in open co'ntry, in hollow 
ground by saps and trenches, by day and by night, 


According to Manu (VII, 87-95) » king who is 
defied by foes of superior, equal cr weaker strength 
mut not shrink from battle remembering the caste 
duties of Kshn riyas or warriors viz. not to turn back in 
battle, to protect the people, not to strike with weapons 
conceal -d in wood, nor with such as are barbed, poisoned 


l Compare the complaints raised during the last world war 11 
regarding the use of atomio bombs, pilotless air planesand many 
other unfair means. 
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or the points of which are blazing with fire, not 
to strike one who is inflight nor one who surrenders 
saying ‘Tam thine', nor one who joins the palms of, his 
hands in supplication, nor ine who sleeps in fatigue, 
who has lost his coat of mail (weapons for protestion), 
who is disarmed and is not fighting or is engaged with 
another foe, nor one whose weapons are broken, who 
is afflicted with sorrow, has been grievously woundéd, 
or in fear or | as turned tu fligh} But the duty of an 
Bonpershie warrior does not permit him to turn back 
in fear. 


The duty of the king is to protect and not to 
oppress subjects (Manu, vii 2-3, 35, 80, 88, 111-119, 142. 
144 ; viii 172, 303-300, ix. 353; x 89, 119) but to punish 
the wicked vii, 14-34; viii. 302-303, 310.31], 335, 
343-347 ; ix 252-203, 319), to shun the eighteen vices 
(vii. 44-53),' to build safe residence and fortress (vii. 
69-76) and to fight bravely and honourably (vii, 81.97, ' 
194-904 x. 110). In this last passage the whole strategy 
and expedition is elaborated. "Ihe king should leisurely 
proceed for warfare against the enemys capital after 
having duly arranged ll affairs in his own kingdom 
and what relates to the expedition, having ssoured a 
basis for his operations, having duly dispatched his 
spies, having cleared tha thren kinds of roads, and 
having made his sixfold army efficient, He must he 
very much on his guard against a friend who secretly 
serves the enemy and against deserters who raturn from 
the enemy's camp. He should then march on his road, 
atraying his troops in an oblong liksa a staff orin a 
wedge like a waggon, orina rhombus like a boar, or 
in two triangles with apieces joined like «a Makara, or 
їп а long line like a pin, or in a rhomboid with far 
extended wings like the Garuda bird. He should always 
himself encamp im an array shaped like a lotus and 


1 Haunting, gambling, eleaping by day, excess with women, 
drunkenness, inordinate love for danaing, singing and musie, and 
useless travels—those ten sot of vices spring from love of pleasure ; 
the eight fold set of vices produced by anger consist of tale 
beating, violence, treachery, envy, slandering, unjust eolzure of 
property, revelling, and assault, 
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extend his troops from whatever side he apprehends 
danger. He should allot to the commander-in-chief, to 
tha subordinate generals, and to the superior officers 
places jn all directions and turn his front in that direc. 
tion whence he fears danger. On all sides he should 
place troops of soldiers on whom he can rely, with 
whom signals lave been arranged, who are expert both 
in sustaining a charge and in charging, fearless and 
loyal He should make a small number of soldiers fight 
inelose order or extend & large number in loose ranks, 
or make them fight arranging a small number in the 
needle array and a large number in the thunderbolt 
array. On the even grou nd he should fight with chariots 
(tanks) and horses, in water-bound places with boats and 
elephants, on ground covered with trees and shrubs 
with bows, o^ hill ground with sw: rds, targets and other 
weapons, He should let the tall and light soldiers fight 
inthe van of the battle. As the supreme commander 
he should carefully inspect the troops and encourage 
them by an address, He should also mark the behaviour 
ofthe soldiers when they engage the enemy. When 
he has besiegel à town an! shut up his foe within it 
he should sit encamped, harass his enemy's kingodm, 
and continually spoil his grass, food: fuel, and water, 
and destroy the tanks, ramparts and «itches, amd assail 
the foe unawares and alarm him at night. He should 
instigate to rebellion those who are open io such in- 
stigations, and keep himself correctly informed of his 
foe's doings, and at an opportune moment he should 
fight without fear, trying to conquer his foes at first by 
conciliation, by well applied gifts and by creating 
dissensions, used either separately or conjointly, and 
never by fighting if it can be avoided because 
victory and defeat if the battle are as experience 
teaches uncertain. But when those three expedients 
failhe should duly exert himself and fight in sucha 
manner that he may completely conquer his enemies. 
When he has gained victory he should grant exemptions, 
and proclaim promises of safety. The seizure of 
desirable property which causes displeasure and its 
distribution which causes pleasure are commendable 
if resorted at. the proper time. But he shculd arcertain 
the wishes of all the conquered, and place there a rela- 
tion of the vanquished ruler on the throne and impose 
on him his conditions, He should make authoritative 
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and the lawful customs of the inhabitants, and honour 
the new king and his chief servants with precious gifts." 


The scientific achievement and the hich standard 
of morality indicated by the details of the military 
administration remain unsurpassed even by the latest 
strategy of modern warfare. There can be no doubt that 
these principles were adhered to and actually practised 
by the historical kings of the Hindu period. The king 


Puru challanged the world conqueror Alexander the 


Great and declared to be treated like a king. 
The king Asoka treated the vanquished enemy af 
the Kalinga war with consideration. Samudra- 
gupta entranced his glory by showing favour in 
capturing and then liberating kings Mahendra of 
Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahasantara, Mantaraja of 
Kerala, Mahendra of Pishtapura. Svomidatts of &otturn, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kanchi, Nilarija 
of Avamukta, Hastivarma of Vengi, Ugrasena of 
Palatka, Kubera of Devarashira, Dhananjaya of Kurthala 
pura, and allcther kings of the region of the south. He 
exterminated Rudradeva, Mutila, Nogadatta, Chandra. 
varman, Ganapatinàga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandin, 
Balavarman and many other kings of the north (А гуз- 
varta) He made allthe kings of the forest vountries his 
allies and servants, He secured with grace obeisance, 
obedience and taxes from the frontier kings of Samatata, 
Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartripura and other coun. 
tries. and from the tribal heads of Malavas, Arjmnivanas, 
Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Бапакапікав, 
Kakas, Kharaparikas and other tribes. He Te-established 
many royal families fallen and deprived of sovereignty 
who became his firm allies ana included Devaputras, 
Shahis, Shihanushihies, Sakas nd Murandas, The 
койо of Simhala and other isiands also submitted 


Thus it should be noted that Sanskrit treatise on 
government is not a mere “scholastic aprori air". The 
enumerations and distinctions ‘are not forced on the 


1 Itehould be noted that ths modern strategy has nol 
improved upon these plans of attack, 


2 Allahsbad Pillar Inscription of Sumudra Gupta, lines 19—25, 


much 
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facts’ but can be scientifically extracted from the analysis 
of them.* t 

Professor Keith, however, declares that the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra asserts that ‘government is essential to them 
all; without it there would be the reign of anarchy 
everywhere; under the soeptre the four castes and their 
ordered ways of life prosper, Kama, Artha, and Dharma 
fulfilied ; while with Machiavelli the "State is all in all." 
In a vysgue manner, the Arthacastra means by the ‘state’ 
an order of society "which the state does not create but 
which it exists to secure". The end of the government, 
it holds, is the maintenance of a firm. rule, It recog- 
nizes the kirgs asro more ‘han a servant of the state, 
It surmises the relation of the King with the subjects— - 
"in the happiness of his people hes the happiness of the 
king. in their well-being his wellbeing ; his own plea- 
sure is not the king’s well-being, but the pleasure of his 
people is his well-being” Cultural! there can be no nobler 
ideal and oath than that which the rulers had to declare 
at the time of coronation as stated in the Aitareya Bräl- 
mana of pre-Buddhistic age; “If I (king) oppress you 
(subjects: let me be deprived of fruits of my all gool 
actions during my life time, during next life, and of my 
descendants," “ 

The ecclesiastial administration concerning the 
temple which is discussed in a later section dealing 
with basie arts will make it further clear beyond doubt 
by epigraphical and monumental records that the 
literary evidences were not unreliable. 





I Compare the remarks quoted from the three authors. of 
Ancient India. 

в Yom cha ritrim ajayohom yam cha pretigni tad ubhayam 
antaren eshti portam me lokam sukpitam ayub prajam vriñjitha yadi 
te druhgeyamiti (Aitareya Вгашпапа), 


CHAPTER IV 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 
ETHICS 


The laws by which the life of civilized people 
living in family, community, society, and state is 
regulated and ruled are no; arbitrary They are derived 
from the ethical pr neioles, philo:ophieal reasoning 
and the religious faith and belief, In the modern 
society especially of the wes’, the moral life is totally 
disconnected from the spiritual life; The state laws are 
entirely based on the ethical principles, the religious 
faith and belief being considered a matter of individuals 
rather than of society as a whole. In the Indian 
philosophy, however, metaphysics was the basis of 
‘social life. 

The ethical principles dealing with relation between 
man and man consist in deter-rining right and wrong, 
and good and evil of the society as a whole, In the 
most developed condition of the society the greatest 
gool of the largest nurhber is aimed at. This aim has 
given rise to the republican or democratic form of 
government with widest franchise so that s decision 
. Gan be arrived at after the consideration of all shades of 
opinion and by a majority of votes. Tha ascertainment 
of right from wrong ied the Hindu thinkers to the 
consideration of the metaphysical problems, concerning 
the relation of mortal man ani immortal soul and 
spirit, namely, human good not only in this life but also 
inthe next. The modern materialistic states, however, 
‘do not care to consider the fate of the human existence 
after the end of this life, something like ignoring the 
fate of sons and daughters after they have been married 
and left the parental shelter. i 


The laws based on ethical principles are mostly 
applicable to state laws. The social laws are based on 
religious faith and belief, or customs and tradition. The 
state laws are subject to expsriment and reasoning. The 
social laws may be reasoned but hardly can ba experi- 
mented, The laws based on religious faith and 
belief govern the social customs and rites. They are 
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not subjact to experiment but may be reasoned toa 
certain degree and from certain points of view. They 
are, however, intended to satisfy the spiritual instinot 
of cultured people. 

The Hindu laws in Sanskrit are known ns Vyava- 
hara or usage. They are based on Dharma which 
implies both ethics and religion. ‘Thus the lawbooks, 
Dharmaéáistra, contain reguations regarding prayer ' 
ani sacrifice, funeral ceremonies, purification and 
penance, food and drink, manner of living, customs of 
various castes, and the duties of kings and councillors. 
The duties of rulers and executives alone are referred 
to in modern law-baoks which are based on ethics, 

The Vedas are the first and foremost source of our 
Dharmu-éastra. The Vedas contain occasional notices 
about legal affairs along with data about sacrifice, 
penances, prayers, etc. Apastamba in his DharmaSstra 
4, 14,11) quotes a Vedic passage, the purport of which 
is that Manu divided his property equally among his 
sons. Thus Apastmaba lays down the law of inheritance 
that unequal division of property arong lawfnl sons ig 
forbidden. Similarly a law was made regarding 
compensation for murder. Thus came into the law. 
books different sestions dealing with the law of inherit. 
ance, of legal procedure, and other features of law 
proper. 


After the Veda, the second source of law comprises 
the Dharmasastras and the Smritis. The third source of 
law is the custom or ways of living and the teachings 
of pious men (sadachira, sishràchára). The particular 
manners of particular countries, castes, and families are 
also the main features of modern laws, for which the 
other two sources ate absent or rare. The first two 
gave rise to sacred or religious laws, and the third 
one to the ethical laws. 


Thus in India ethical or moral laws gave rise to 
the systems of philosophy proper and the spiritual 
faith and belief to the various forms of religion. Both 
these functions, however, are combined in a way by 
certain schools of Indian philosophy. Theology, as has 
already been defined, is the science which treats of 
god and of man’s duty to him. It is known as Natural 
when it is discoverable by the light of reasoning alone; 
and it is Positive or revealed when it is based on the 
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ъ 
study of divine revelation. Asa science it Fas affinity 
with the theistic systems of philosophy. The various 
forms of religion developed out of the positive or 
revealed theology. Thus for the moral and spiritual 
life of the Hindus only the Metaphysics of the Indian 
philosophy need be considered here as it ceala with 
problents regarding the relation between the creator and 
creation, the other problems of both the theistic and 
atheistio systems having been discussed under the survey 
of the philosophical literature. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Purva-mimamsa of Jaimini is more a theology 
rather than a system of philosophy Its aim is to inter 
pret the practical matters of the Vedic sacrifices. 
According to it Dharma (religion) consi ts in the 
performance of the Vedic rites and sacrifices. Though 
not d void of reasoning it assumes. as in the theolo. y 
proper, the Veda ans the only god and authority and the 
performance of the Vedic sacrifises is the only means 
of propitiating the supernatural powers for the purpose 
of attaining the Moksha, release, emancipation or 
salvation and the heavenly bliss which is the sole aim 
of life (purushartha) ^ Jaimini does not feral the 
necessity of (ro), the Vedic duties bringing forth the result 
automatically. 


"The Vedanta system assumes an omniscient 
omnipotent god as the efficient and material case of 
{һе universe, its existence, continuance and diseolp- 
Hon, It admits the fruits of Vedic sacrifices: but God 
alone can give those fruits _ Вщ the salvati n is 
achieved through the true knowlege of God. Tt is more 
philosphical because it aims at knowing the god by 
reascring (Brahma.jijiass). By reason of ignorance 
or false knowledge (avidys, maya), it is assumed, 
an individual mistakes the world as well as its body and 
mind for realities. The moment the perscnal suul is 
set free from this ignorance by a proper understanding 
of the truth all the illusion vanishes, and the identity 
of the personál soul (jivitma: and of the phenominal 
universe (pritibhasika jaza!) with the supreme soul 
(parmatms) is. re-established. A man persuaded of 
this knowledge that I am He and that you are He (aham 
Bralima, tat tvam asi) obtains release (mukti) and 
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salvation (moksha). "This is mainly the view of the 
famous commentator Bankara (0-800) But the equally 
famous commentator Ramanuja (c. 1100) holds the 
view that Moksha is not the merging of individual 
souls and matter into the absolute but it, is the blissful 
existence, While t Moksha of nkara is won 
through the true knowledge of the absolute (jianamarga) 
the blissful existence of Ramanuja is attained through 
Bhakti or faith in and devotion to God (bhakti-marga). 
Thus Šankara "represents the most sustained intellectual 
effort of- Indian thought, and Ramanuja represents a 
theory of the world which has many similarities 1o. 
popular Christian belief." 

This Visishtadvaita system of Ramanuja admits of 
of three independent existences, viz., the supreme Being, 
the individual souls, and the visible world (drisya jagat). 
Thus it combines three separate doctrines, namely, 
unity, duality, and plurality. Unity is admitted in saying 
that all individual spirits ani visible forms constitute 
the body of one spirit; Duality is admitted because 
the spirit of god and spirits of men are stated to be 
distinct; and Plurality is admitted in saying that the. 
spirit of god, innumerable spirits of men, and the visible 
world are distinct, : 

The Porva-praji: system of Msdhava-siyana is a 
doctrine of Duality because Vishgu is held to be the 
one eternal being an! the individual soul and material 
world form the other entity. According to the Nyiva 
зувіап of Gautama God creates the world from 
the self existent atoms. Thus there are several individual 
sous. The Apavarga or salvation can be achieved 
through the true knowledge, not only of God as in 
the Vedinta, but of all subjects an! objects This 
svstem aims at a correct method of phil sophical 
inquiry inte prec sses or proofs throuzh which the mind 
arrives at the true aud accurate knowledge of all obje ts 
an! subjects. The four proofs {р ишү comprise 
sense-perception (praivyaksh4), inference (anun na), 
analy (upamina), and autherity (sabda) of the Veda. 
The subjects (prameya) about which. right knowledge 
is to be obtaihed by means of these reásonings include 
soul (atman), body (sarira) sense organs (indriya), 
matters or objects of sense (namely, dravya, guna, 
karman, saminya, visesha, and samayiysa) cognition 
(buddhi) mind (manas), effort (pravriiti), fault (dosha), 
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; transmigration (pretya-bhiva), fruition (phala); pain 
а (dubkha), acd eniativipntion or salvation (apav args), 
P These are the 12 chief ingredients cr ca agories of 
knowleige. There are 14 other accessaries of knowledge 
and 7 more topics to prevent erroneous knowledge, 


False knowledge is at the rapt of all mi ery. From 
false knowledge comes fale liking, thence mistaken 
activity, thence repeated births to reap the fruit of 
action. From birth proceed. misery, and it is the 
"іт of the Nyiya philosophy to correct the falsa 
notions at the root of this miery It holds matter 
comp sed of uncreate! atcms, and souls eter al Tt 
mentions God léívara) o ce but does not rec gniza His 
moral attributes and government of the world, 


The Vaiseshika systém оѓ Калаа, which is clos-ly 
ccnnected with Ny: ya system, is based on he uncreated 
eternal atoms along witli th» Creator and individual 
souls While the Ny ya Sitra deals essentislly with 
logica’ reasoni:g, the Vaiseshika represents a natural. 

- istic view which fin s in atom the basis of the material 
| world, The individual souls are a!so eternal These 
f atoms and smuls exist side by side with the supreme soul 
= of the universe. It does not, however, mention God 1% 

believes in the -esl activity of the soul, holds the effact 
tobe different from the cause and the qualities from 
the substance. It holds that Vise ha is the cause of 

! combination of atoms into varions matters, According 


= _ to it Nibéreyas ultimate good or salvation) is achieved 
i through the true knowledge of subjects and objects when 

the soul is purified by the performance of fruitless 
4 . action. 1t à s the nodu-existenoe (abhiva) as the seyenth 
J to the six catagories of Nyiya, viz., substance’ ‘dravya), 
1. quality” (guya), action (karman), gener»lity (sīmàny:} 
4 particularity (vise ha, co-inheritance (samavaya', an 


non-existence (abhiva) These categories, resembli 
those of Aristotle, supply a complete analysis of all 


ый А Prithvi (earth), apas (water), tejas (light), vayu fair), akasa 
(sky), kala (time), dik (direction), atma (soul), and manss (mind), 


2 Kapa (coloun), rasa (taste), gardha (odour), sparsa (touch), 
fankhsa (number), seiiyoga. (conjunction), vibhag& (disjunction), 
pnrimira (d mension), prithaka va (sepsraieness), paratva (postero. 
rity), aparatva (priority), gurutva (gravity), dravatva (fluidity), 
snebs (vir odity), dabda (sound), buddhi (intellect), eukha (pleasure), 

(rorr ow), ichcha (desire), dvesha (shersion), prayatna (eff j 
dharma (n;erit), adharma (demerit) and sariskara (impression). 
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existing things and deal with the whole phenomena of 
existence. 

‘The original view of the Ny#ya and Vaiseshika 
Satras as to God is uncertain, both saying very little on 
th topic But by the sixteenth century the fcllowers 
of both the systems became ocmpletely theistic. The 
divergences between the two schools being gradually 
reduced te minor points, the reasoning and working over 
of both the systems had to assume'the theistic view. 

The Parva-mimiathsi and the Vedanta are th direct 
descendant of tie Upanishads. The Nyaya and the Vaise- 
shika systems do not atleast go out of their way te 
ch»llenge orth. doxy, and ultimately adopt more and more 
the authority of the scripture. The Samkhya system of 
Kapila is atheistic because the existence of God cannot 
be proved iliearisiddhnh)  lhough developed as a pre- 
liminary stage from Katha upanishad, it d es not adopt 
theauthoritv of :he Veda, The Absolute of the Up-nishads 
tends to become meanin -Wwss with the Sank ya. Matter 
ie given the po wer of seif-evolution an? hus no Gonnexion 
with t e Absolute. It postulates sn infinite number of 
spirits, Conssiousness is explained by some form of 
eo ntact !etwee" spirit and matr. helease (moksba) 
is attained whenthe unreality of any connexion betw en 
he two is appreviated. |he Suikhya, however, adm ts 
the conception of three p inciples of properties (gupas), 
constituents rather than qualities, which perva’e nature 
and man alike, viz, байув (ge m) of creation, Rajas 
(desire i-r creation), an- Tamas (ignorance f the effe: t 
(4 creation). Prakriti and l urushu are the two primary 
agencies of oreation But the eternal and uncha ¢ able 
Purusha, comprisin. countless souls of indiv id. als, is 
without qual ties a: d properties (Upas) and inactive 
until combined woth trakriti whointh Tantras is 
recognizel as the mot'er of the uuiverse. This system 
is based on 2) tattvas (elements or dogmas)’ of which 
the origin is nt sough) to be exp ained, It does not 
adopt the authority of the Ve a. It is eapressly 
atheistic. But itsulimate aim is also Moksha (releas:) 


L Five Karmondriya, five Jranendriya, five Bhotas (yrithil, 
£o, fice Tanoatros (rips, rata ete), and five categories comprising 
Budihi, *harikara, Mauas, Prakrti and Purusha, The true knowledge 
of the last two loada to the roeasë (moksha) whioh is equivalent to 
the removal of pain, 
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which is attained through the Eknowledgs of mn- 
reality of any conn xion between spirit and matter, 
Samkhya means complete knowledge cf the 26 
tattvas (categori s) According to it action (karya) 
i$ included in the osuse (кага). The ultimate 
cause of the world is Prakriti or Pradhina, -The 
Purusha is not the enjoyer (bhokta) of the Prakriti, 
because He is asanga (nirlipta) to any thing. The tliree 
qualities of Prakriti. are cattva, rajas and tamas, the 
equilibrium of whichis vhangad by association with 
Purusha. Thus are originated mahat бт buddhi, ahankara 
and the other tattvas. -Purusha and individual sorl 
imply the same idea. Due to ignorance Purusha appears 
as the enjoy: r (bhokta). When thisignorance is removed 
all pains cease and release (moksha) is obtained 
The Yoga system of Pataijali agrees in general prin. 
ciples with the Simkhya system. While the latter is 
based on 25 elements (tattvas) the former assumea 95 
dogmas including God as the twenti-sixth, Thus 
Yoga is expressly theistic assuming the existence of God 
but Samkhya is atheistic not acknowledging God 
openly. This supreme Being (Om) of the Yoga is a 
soul different from the secondary or individual souls 
unaffected by the ills with which they are beset. The 
great end of the Yoga doctrine is to obtain union (yoga) 
between the supreme soul and the individual souls by the 
suppression of the function of heart or desire (chitta- 
vritti-nirodha) through restrain (vama), performance 
of rites (niyama), practice of postures (üsana) of which 
there are t4, regulation of breath (prsssvama), with. 
drawal or restraint of senses (pratyah: r3), fixed attention 
(dharana), contemplation ((hyans), and meditation 
(samadhi). The aim of these practices is to obtain 
concentration, the means towards it, and the winning 
by it of supernatural powers and the state of Kaivalya 
(emancipation, detachment of soul from matter), 


Of thess six main systems the aim is the same, 
According to Nyaya the true knowledge of 14 padarthas 
leads to Nilisreyas (ultimate good), which is also the 
aim of the Vaiseshika for which knowledge of six 
Categories is required. The Moksha (release) of the 
Sankshya is achieved by the knowedge of the 25 
categories, The heaventy bliss (svarga-sukha) of ihe 
- Porvamimarbss is achieved by the oorrect rerformanoe of 

the Vedic rites: Andthe Mukti (emancipation) of the 
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Vedanta is obtained through the true. knowledge of God 
(Brahma). 

2 Тһе poular materialistic system is known as the 
Lokayata (of popular control) and Charvaka (of peasent 
expression). The summaries cf the system, made not 
by their adher nts but by their opponents, asorjbe the 
original avthorship to the teacher of the infidels, 
Brihaspati ‘Thus inthe estimation of the opponents, 
the followers of the system prove the birth of spirit 
from matter and that when the body is dissolved in 
death the spirit ceases to le ^" They, therefore, com- 
mended only the pleesures of the b cy, ridiculing the 
doctrine of the reward to be reaped in beaven by those 
who made the Vedio acrifire This creed asserts that 
soul is not different from b dy and that the phenomena 
of the world are produced spontaneously without any 
agency. It admits four eternal principles (tattvas), viz. 
earth, air, fire and water. It rejects ihe sources 
(pramagas) of true knowledge except ihe rense percep- 
tion. Thus it ignores not only the authority of the 
Veda but also the common sense view of inference 
(anmmana and analogy (upam ana’, Such pure material- 
stic creed could naturally claim no mirality. ‘Thus the 
end it aims to attain is not Moksha (release) от 
freedom from sorrow or imperfection even of the frail 
body but the t:ansitcry pleasure of eating and drinking 
at ull cost. because one can die to mcTrow, It is 
illogical and shows a degraded mentality and lack 
of intelligence (buddhi) out of which, however, cón- 
scious ness is stated to have been produced. 

The philosophical categories of the Jainism followed 
ihe materialistic principles of the Vaiseshika school. 
Thus it adopts the aiomic theory to explain the creation 
without the agency of a personal god. Itis a dualism, 
not of individual souls and supreme soul, but of 
individuals human actions) sand matter (natural forces). 
Human ills are the result of former acts The misery 
of existence is due to the ignorance of these facts. ‘The 
salvation (moksha) or cure for sufferings lies in the 
prevention of new acts (karman) from encumbering our 
fundamental freedom and in the dissolution and elimina- 
tion of the Karman accumulated in it ‘The warmth of. 
ascoticism hastens the ripening of the results of Karman, 
and effects a cleansing which, returning each substance 
toits place, restores us to our native purity," The 
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ig orance which gives rise to miseries can be removed 
by à guide (guru) ani th» asceticism is :chieved by 
setae four vows, viz. ahimst (not to kill any life), 
asteya (not to steal, sunrita (fo вре К the truth’, and 
braumacharya (to observe chastity). According to some 
aparigraha (non-acceptance of uunecess ry things: is the 
fifth vow. These two or three prohibitiors and two 
actions lie within the moral powers of man. They do 
not depend upon destiny within our own nature (sva- 
bhava), nor upon an externa) arbitrary fate (niyati). 
As vhe traditional Jain philosophy could not te 
rationalized there was no serious development of meta- 
- physics in it. 

Buddhism is strictly a form of religion rather than 
a systəm of philosophy, its confusei philosophical 
doctrines being derived from its religious dcgmas. 
consists of the implicit faith in the Buddha, the Sangha 
(community of his followers), and the Dharma (rule of 
conduct) which comprises the duties ussigned by the 
Buddhs to the house-holder lay desciples and to monks 
and nuns who live as ascetics in monasteries The 
house-hold disciples are required to observe the rules of 
not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, not to drink and not 
to have unlawful sexual interconrse; they are further 
required to provide for the maintenance of the clergy 
(monks and nuns), ani to take par; in their faasts, The 
uscetic disciples ате required to abstain from sexual 
intercourse, to renounce all possessions except yellow 
robe ati belt, a rivce-bowl, a razor, a needle, and a 
strainer to prevent invisible life with water), and not 
to accept any nroney but to live on begging (cooked) 
food. The other practices (both for householders and 
ascetics! include the recitation of formulas that Buddha 
Dharma, and Sangha are true, and adoration of the relics 
of Bud ha and Arhats, and pilgrimage to holy places 


and stapas which commemorate events of spiritual 
nature 


The method of religious practices gave rise to the 
two sects of Buddists, the Hinayina and the Mahayana 
schools "Tae Hinaranists who came first worship the 
relies of the Huddha snd not oí the Bochisattva, and 
have their canon cal books written in Pali as in Ceylon, 
Siam, and Burma The Mahayanists worship the 
relics of Buddha as preserved a$ Sanchi stopa and other 
places) as well as the images of Bodhisattvas and Buddha 
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(as preserved in Gandhara, Ajanta, Fllora, Amaravati, 
Sarnath, ete,- and their canori aàl treatises are gererally 
found written in Sarskrit snd twatsaied iito Chinese 
and Tibetan, Tte Hinayana sect follows the path of ac 
tion (ketusan) and knowlecge (jiana) while the Mahjyana 
sect follows the path о! cevotionibhakt: márga). Accord- 
ingtothe Mahivastu-Avadina Buddhists were at first 
dividea into tLree groups, viz the Fodhisativa-yinsa who 
aimed at bodhi or enlightenment for all; the pratycka 
Buddhayana who wanted perso: al salvation by renuncia 
tion and ascerticisia ; and the Sravaka-y.na who wanted 
to wait to hear from another Luduha for salvation. 
The Hinayana sects incorporated the first and secon. 
groups and the Mahayana the fitst group. "lle third 
group Goes not seem to exist. Hirayanists were 

own as non-idolatorg and the Mahayanists as idol- 
worshippers, 


FORMS OF RELIGION 


The science of theology, as noted above, treats ofe 
God and 01 man’s duty to him. While the Natural 
theology is based on reasoning the Positive or hevealed 
theology deals with faith and belief rather !han reuson 
ing  keligion proper assurfies ihe existence of some 
supernatural and almighty powers which can regulate 
human destiny. Thus is reccgnize! man’s obligation 
to those powers. It is further assumed thatihey бап 
be propitiated |y obe ince, love and worship through 
prayer: and through <fferings. Inthe scheme of Hindu 
religion there are several elements capable of formative 
expression. They iuclude tie Mother goddess, trees, 
phalli, animals, stone objects, tatural phenomena, 
(uits o) Vishou, Siva, Rema, Krishna, Sakti, practice 
of yoga, the doctrines of Bhakti and of Sarisira (mete- 
mpsychosis), . 


The non-Aryats includirg the pre-Aryan Drav:- 
dians believed as Oppert says!, *ín the existence of one 
supreme spirit of Heaven with whom were associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually tven superior 


1 The Original Inhabitants of India, —— as quoted by Sir 
John Marshall, in his Mohenjodaro апа Indus Civilization: Vol, 
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share of power, the Goddess of Earth. Both ruled 
supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
disturbed and tortured men, over men and the entire 
world Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the 
transmigration of souls after death". The Mother 
goddesses whose figures have ben discovered at 
Mohenjodaro, Beluchistan as well as ir Elam, Meso- 
otamiy, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria, Pa'estine, 
yprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans and Egypt, and 
whose shrines found in every town and hemlet in 
modern India and worshipped as the “author of fertility, 
dispenser of life and giver of all things” are stated by 
Sir John Marshall' to have “originated in a matriarchal 
state of society”. The earth Go!dess Prithivi of the 
Vedic Aryans, rersonifiel as a deity in the Rigveda 
sometimes alone and sometimes in conjunction with the 
sky and invoked for her blessings was, however, ‘a figure 
quite distinct from the Mother 6oddess of the older 
peoples'. 
The earliest form of religion in India and else- 
* where was, however, ''ctemism. Totam implies a natural 
symbol, not an individual objeo: but o: eof a class or 
species. It is considered as a symbol of life and energy, 
It is revealed in the world of vegetable and of the 
animal Thus a particular variety of trees and of 
unimals is worshipped with the offerings of flowers, 
sandal paste, etc. "To the primitive man the spectacle 
of the vegetable world bears witness to the polymorph- 


ism of nature more clearly than that of the animal 
kingdom", 


TREE WORSHIP 


The Totemists recognize the Creator in vegetation 
and the Animists in animal worll. The cult worship 
pers on the other hand, make an image of the Creator 
as a symbolio object for practical worship by making 
the offerings of flowers, scents, ete., ard uncooked dishes 
of fruits and sweets, and cooked dishes of fish and 
flesh of animals sacrificed to the idols. The idols may 
take the form of various trees and plants, animals and 
birds, phallus and yoni, stones, as well as the images 
of gods and goddesses, the demigods, the Buddha and 
Jina and their apostles. 


1 Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I. p. 5L. 
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The animistic conception have distinguished the 
worship of trees from the time of  Mohejodaro 
and Harappa. After the Earth goddess аз “the 
author of fertility, dispsenser of life and giver of 
all things”, the vegetation which supplies food pre- 
dominantly appeared tothe ancient mind as the more 
direct sustainer of life. Thus the tree representing 
plants, creepers, and vegetables also became the objects 
of worship like Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti of later 
period, At Monenjodaro and Harappa ‘two forms of 
tree-worship is represented : one in which the tree itself 
is worshipped in its natural form, and the other in 
which the tree spirit is personified and endowed with 
human shape and human attributes’. The seupltures 
of Bharbut, Sanchi and other places point to the same- 
fact. The tree in the Mohenjodaro seal’ (Plate xii, fig. 
18) is represented by two brarches, between which 
stands a rude figure with long hair, Trinla horns and 
armlete, and in front of which із ihe half-kneeling 
figure of a suppliant together with # line of seven 
standing figures behind it. From this Sir John Marshall 
suggests that the nude deity is a goddess and that the tree 
deities in India are usually female. Thus the develop 
ment of tree spirit from the Hartth-goddess is further 
strengthened. The tree-worship symbolizes two ideas of 
which one is implied by the "Tree of Life" as conven- 
tionalized at Mohenjodaro and Harappa as in Babylonia. 
And the other is represented by the**;ree of Knowledge or 
Wisdom” under which the Buddha gained enlightenment 
and which is traceable in Mesopotamia. From its leaves 
the tree at Mohenjodaro appears to be the pipal (ficus 
religiosa). The Bodhi tree at Gaya is of the same 
species, This tree is still an object of universal worship 
throughout India, “which no Hindu would willingly 
cut or injure, and beneath the shade of which he would 
be reluctant to tell an untruth”. It is further believed 
that “every tree or plant has a personality and sovl 
of its own and is treated as a conscious being. Thus 
it is usualbefore cutting à tree to ask the pardon of 
the indwelling spirit. The non-Aryan Gonés will not 
shake a tree at night or pluck its fruits for fear of distur- 
birg the sleeping spirit, Brides are married to a tree 
before being united to their husbands, Trees are also 


—2 1 Mohenjo.Daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. 1. p, 51, 
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‘solemnly married to one another The sacred Tulsi 
tree is annually кеа often with elaborate ritual and 
costly feasting to the Saligrama stones.” The Akshaya 
Bata in the fort at Allahabad is venerated by millions 
of pilgrims throughout the year. Similarly the Siddha- 
Bata at Ujjain is worshipped. There are several other 
trees and plants aleo which are similarly respected. 
In poetic literature in Sanskrit mango and other trees 
are treated as protecting husban's of creapers In fact 
the popularity of the tre -worship among the Hindus 
still continues. 

Phallism—Aflter discovering the means of livel: hood 
supplied by trees and plants, the wonder of creating 
life and producing children must have caught the 
imagination of the primitive people. ‘Thus perhaps 
originated the worship of the Linga and Yoni, the Adam 
and Eve of Christian mythology. The Linga repre- 
sents the male organ and the Yoni the female one. 
Both are the combined agency of procreation This 
idea appears to have been at the root of animal worship 
which at some stage of its development degenerated 
into the form of animism. 

Animism:—The animism, (ihough implies the 
recognition of life and energy in animals as symbol 
of creation, the form of worship, as practised by the 
cannibals, Mundas, Santals, Kols, and by the aborigines 
ofthe Nicobar islands and Malacca, consists in the 
sacrifice of human beings and consumption of their hot 
blood and raw flesh. These bloody rites, it should be 
noted, are different from the animal saorifices of the 
Vedas and of the post-Vedic Hinduism. In the Vedic 
period sacrifices were not performed mainly for the supply 
of blood and flesh for the consumption of the worshippers. 
But in the period of later Hinduism which reaches the 
present day the cooked flesh of sacrificed aninials, 
especially of the gat, is eaten as sacred Food. 

Animal worship:—The engraving on seals and 
seéalings as well as variety of smail terracotta, faience, 
stone figurines and stone idols discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro and Hatappa furnish evidence of animal worship 
irom В C. 8000. The animals represented fall into 
three groups, v12;, mythical, semi-mythical, and natural 
species, The first group includes a human faced goat 
or Tam or pari goat or tam, part bull and part man, 
dart rani or goat, part bull, and part elephant with 
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human countenance (Seals 375, 880, 381, Indus Valley 
Civilization, Vol. I), and stone images (Plate c, 7 and 9) 
sami-human, semi-bovine creature (Seal 357). The 
half human and half animal includes the Nagas 
as represented by sealings (Plate oxviii, 11) where 
ihe cobra appears distinct from the suppliant in front. 
The second group comprises the unicorns (Seals 1,301, 
531-A1, 543, 544, 546, 549-57), two-horned animals (Seals 
302, 303). The third group of real animals comprises 
the water buffalo, gaur or bison; humped bull or zebu, 
short-horned humpless bull, tiger, elephant, rhinoceros 
crocodile, monkey and possibly dog, pig, goat, and 
bear, and the serpent Nagas. 

The buffalo is the vehicle (vahana) of Yama, 
the god of death. For this reason ‘the pious Hindu 
will not use him for ploughing or carting. He is also 
adark demon of the water. As the deathdemon, the 
bufallo was slain by the Devi, whence arises her title 
of Mahisha-mardini and whence also has come down 
the common sacrifice of this animal to the Mother 
Goddess. Under the name of Bhainsisura buffalo is 
deified as a corn spirit to be propitiated when the 
grain is coming into ear. Heis essentially a malig- 
nant type of deity ' 

‘The bull, humped and humpless,is closely asso- 
ciated with Siva and is daily worshipped by his followers 
and once a yedr by Hindus of all sacts. The liberation 
of & bull(Vrishotsarga) dedicated to Siva and stamped 
with his trident at the time of the first Sraddha ceremony 
of a deceased parent is believed to provide the deceased 
with a vehicle to the next world &nd hence is considered 
to be an act of the highest merit’. 

‘The tiger is the vehicle of Mother goddess who in 
one of her cruel aspects takes the shape of a tigress, 
Among the Gonds of Berar she is known as the Vaghai 
Devi, while among the Bhils there is & corresponding 
deity Vaghaika Kunwar (tiger Prince), to whom fruit, 
wine, and shaep are offered ' | 

'Among the Kandhs the Earth Mother assumes the 
form of an elephant. Amongst the Aryans the elephant 
appears as Airavata, the vehicle of Indra. It is, 
however, as Ganefa or Ganapati, the God of wisdom 
and enterprise, and the embodiment of good luck, that 
he is most widely worshipped’. This elephant god is the 
eldest son of Siva by Parvati ot of Parvati alone. In 
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all forms of Hindu worship Gaveéa is to he first wor- 
shipped. This cult is very popular in the South and 
in the North, especially among the traders. “The 
rhinoceros and bison has disappeared from most parts 
ofthe country. But the Lhota Nigis still bury a piece 
of rhinoceros bone near their fields to make the crops 
grow’, 


The cult of Monkey god is also represented at 
Mahenjodaro. It is widespread and deeply rooted 
amongst non-Aryan tribes andis also worshipped by 
others in later post-Vedic times. ‘As Hanuman he is 
figured in half human, half animal form, and his 
idols commonly guard the entrances to temples, forts, 
towns and villages Helis associated with Rama and 
venerated under the name of Mahavira (great hero) as 
the rescuer of Sitz from Lanka (Ceylon) under the 
demon king Ravana, 


The crocodile is the vehicle of the river Gangs and 
the Tortoise is of the Yamuni. Like fish they are pro- 
tected in sacred tanks and in certain localitiea worship- 
ped. There are two species of crocodile, riz, snubnosed 
magar and long nosed ghariyal, both are venerated 
and deified. ‘The Sonjharas (gold washers) of the central 
Provinces catch a crocodile alive, worship it and then 
return it to the river, and certain wild tribes of Baroda 
worship a rough wooden image of ihe crocodile 
supported on two posts. 


It is not traceable how and why some animals 
were regarded sacred and others were deified. Some 
animals like some trees are conceived of as personal 
deities and endowed, like human bei ngs, with distinctive 
attributes and functions. “The animals which thus 
appear to be held sacred are those which are remarkable 
for their strength, courage, virility or swiftness"! 


— — 





1 The dog, pig, sheep, hear ond hare were- never an object 
of actual worship, The dog is, however, deified by the dog sect of 
the Bhils nd is respected hy hunting and pastoral tribes, But in 
the eyes of Hindua generally it is an impure animal, Pi, js regarded 
aa tho representative of the Goddess Gauri and its flesh is sacramen. 
tally eaten by Rajputs, The cult of sheep does not now extend 
e — — of — — The nese and the hare are both 
endowed with magical virtues hüt nre not obi te (| Ahi 
sap Solna Jects of actual wor: hip 


2 Sir John Marshall, vol. T. p. 74. 
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River worship:—" The worship of rivers is so 
world wide that it may well have originated indepen- 
dently among the pre-Aryans as well as among the 
Aryans”. The Gangi and the Yamuna are both 
personified and on ocrasion wershipped. In fact all 
other rivers and seas also are regarded as sacred. Even 
the lakes, tanks and wells are venerated by the 
Hindus. ‘The water of the sea, the river and the pool 
is holy in the eye of Hindus because water is able to 
clean from material and spiritual pollution. Every 
pious Hindu starts the day with bathing, preferably in 
a running stream, or failing that in a pool or tank or 
even in a private bath, since itis only by such bathing 
that the sins of the day can be washed away, while 
to bathe in a holy pool like that of Pushkara is to be 
absolved of every sin committed since birth The 
holy river Ganga arrested in the matted hair of Siva 
is stated to have sprung from the feet of Vishnu. The 
two fold sanctity has rendered the bath in its waters 
on numerous occasions a very great mass religious 
observance. 


Vedie worship :—'"The deification of rivers is a 
prominent feature of Vedic religion.” The Vedic form 
consists in the worship of the natural phenomena such 
as the God of water (rivers), the God of heat and light 
(the Sun), the God of wind (maruts), eto, without which . 
the life of creatures is impossible. Although the idol 
worship is not expressly mentioned animals were 
sacrificed to some symbols of God. God was, however 
idolized by ascribing to him the multiplied number of 
human herds, eyes, arms, feet, etc. Siva as Rudra and 
Vishou are mentioned. But the conception of Triadanda 
number of other gods and goddesses were not recognized 
until the post-Vedic classical period. 


In the Vedic form the efficacy was recognized of 
of both words and offerings, in other words, of prayers 
and sacrifices in achieving material and spiritual 
good. “What the Aryansof early India sought to obtain 
in this way, was the good of this world subsistence, a 
minimum of well-being, even wealth, a full life, not cut 
off by premature death, and male descendants who 
alone were qualified to continue after father's death 
the offerings which supported the life of their 
ancestors.” 
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Hinduism :—'lhe. modernized form of the Vedic : 
religion is the Brahmanisn proper and popularly known 
as Hinduism. It includes all forms of faith, belief, 
and worship (other than those of the Muslims and the 
Christians), Brahmanism distinguished dharman, kar- 
man, brahman, and atman as anonymous forces until 
they are transformed from neuter categories to mascu- 
line idols, representing more concrete divine forma, 
According to this the continuity of existence, efficacy 
of one's action, transinigration of soul and rebirth, and 
the heaven and the hell are fully developed. 


The difference of this Hinduized Brahmanism from 
the Vedic form lies in the fact that it no longer confines 
itself to the prayers and sacrifices practised in the 
Vedic time. It has developed a new asceticism and 
devotion (yoga and bhakti), It claims to obtain the 
realization of the Absolute by a certain manner of living: 
The ascetic discipline originally meant the joining of one- 
self with the Absolute by the mastery of his vital funo- 
tions. Later as Bhakti (devotion) it meant uniting ‘not to 
oneself but to a higher principle, in other words to be in 
communion with God.” Thus the unity of the soul is 
acquired through union with God instead of realizing 
the Absolute ; it aims at reaching it and being one with 
it. The stages of communion are aimed at by the four 
classes of devotees k own as Saloky (dwelling in the 
same — as the deity), Samipya ате in the 
vicinity of the deity), Sarapya (being in conformity with 
the deity), and Sayujya (being united with the E 
These are the four kinds of salvation as aimed at by the 
four classes of devotees, 


The different sectarian forms of Hinduism are dis- 
tinguished in accordance with the chief deity of worship. 
In theory these sects are innumerable as the gods of 
worship are —— In practice, however, the 
sects known as Siktas, Saivas, and Vaishnavas pre- 
dominate and incorporate within these three sects 
all other subsections. All the fy nections and qualifications 
attributed to the trinity of Brahma or Prajipati, the 
creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer, 
are ascribed to whoever is chosen as the chief deity by 
the sectarian devotees. ‘The followers of Brahms do 
not appear to exist as a sect. The devotees of Siva 
and Vishnu exist in large numbers, There is also а 
large sect of devotees known as Siktas whose ohief 
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deity of worship is Sakti or the female energy represent- 
ing the original Mother Goddess and later as the consort 
of Siva or Vishgu. 


Saktism :—The Saktas are the worshippers of the 
Sakti, the female divinity. They are found in two 
classes. The real aktas in overwhelming majority are 
grouped ss Dakshipacharis, and the degraded group 
represented by a small number and limited to a parti. 
cular locality are known as the Vamacharis. The wor. 
ship of the latter group is licentious and is known as 
& degraded form of Tantrika whose five requisites. com- 
prise wine (madya), flesh mathsa), fish (matsya), parched 
grain or mystic gesticulation (mudri), and woman 
(maithuna).? This degraded form ws confined to a 
limited part of Bengal, Orissa and other provinces, and 
appears to have been derived from the immoral praotice 
of the later Buddhist monks and nuns. 


The goddess Sakti is personified in two fold nature, 
viz., gentle and fierce, One of the gentle forms representing 
in a realistic sense the Mother Goddess is figured as Sha- 
shthi with a number of children on her lap and arms, and 
has some affinity with the Grecian goddess Madonna. 
Uma and Gauri are gentle forms of the Sakti of Siva. 
Durga and Kali are fierce forms As the great goddess 
(Mahadevi) she has a. great variety of names, referable 
to her various forms, attributes, and actions. In her 
milder form she is Uma, light, a type of beauty ; Gauri, 
white or brilliant; Parvati, maid of the mountain; 
and Jagan-mita, Mother goddess of the universe. In 
her terrible form she is Durga, inaccessible, worshipped 
especially in autumn and spring;  Kili or Syama 
wirshipped specially in new-moon night in October- 
November; Chandi, the fierce, and bhairayi the terrible, 
worshipped on particular occassions; Jagat-dhatri, fosterer 
of the world; Tara, deliverer, Mashisha-mardini, the 
destroyer of the demon buffalo; Chinna-mastaks, 
headless fury, and many others. In all these forms she 
fought and killed many demons who disturbed the 
peace of the world. These terrible forms sre popular 
for worship which is offered with or without animal 


1 Madyarh marhearh cha minar elis. mudri maithanam eva oha 
Ete parhcha makira) syur mokshada hi yuge yuge, 


4 MW 
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sacrifices All these mild and fierce forms are treated 
as the Saktis (consors) of Siva. 


Vishnu’s Saktiis represented by Lakshmi or Sri, 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity whose worship in 
every household in Bengal in particular is regularly 

rformed especially by the ladies. Krishna’s Sakti 
adha is popular among the Vaishnavas. 


Another popular goddess is Brahma’s Sakti known 
as Brehmanoi, Sarasvati, Bharati, Putkari, Sirada, and 
Vagiévari. Satrasvati retains in the Vedas the deriva. 
tive meaning of ‘watery’, and implies a famous river 
of that name. As the river goddess she is lauded for the 
fertilising and purifying powers of her waters, and 
the besjiower of fertility, fatness, and wealth The 
Brahmanas and the Epios recognized the other deriva- 
tive meanings of Sarasvati, elegant, ana lauded her 
as the goddess of spaech which is also implied by the 
names, Bhirati and Vigiivari. In this form she is 
represented as of a white complexion, graceful figure, 
sitting on a lotus and holding a lute and a book. Her 
annual worship is celebrate] at the advent of the 
spring andis very popular among the Bengali students, 


Saivism:—The name Siva is unknown to* the 
Vedas. Rudra is used in the Rigveda for Agni, and 
Maruts ar- his sons, He ів lauded as the lord of 
sacrifioes and songs, the best and most bountiful of 
gods, the lord of nurishment who grants prosperity 
and welfare to cows, horses, sheep, men and women, 
drives away diseases, dispenses remedies, and removes 
sin. Heisalso the wielder of the thunderbolt, bearer of 
bow andarr /ws, destructive and fierce Inthe Yajurveda 
ina prayer called Satarudriya he is described as auspi 
cious, not terrible, first divine physician, blue-necked 
and red-coloured, and Tryambaka, the sweet scented 
increaser of prosperity. In the Atharvaveda he is 
still the protector of cattle. but his character is fierce ; 
he is prayed not to assail mankind with consumption, 
poison, or celestial fire. [nthe Brahmasas he is given 
eight more attributes implied by the eight epithets 
of Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugradeva, Mahadeva, Rudra, 
Iéna and Asani. In the Upanishads he is the Maheé- 
vara and Mahideva (great god), he is Brahma (creator) 
Vishou (preserver), and Siva (destroyer), all pery f 
undecayinz, eternal supreme Lord, consort of Uma. 
Knowing him, a man overpasses death, there is no 
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other way to liberation In the Rimiayoa he ів а 
great personal god, rather than a supreme divinity. 
In the Mahibharata also he is Mahadeva, all-pervading 
god, the creator and the lord of Brahma, Vishpu and 
Indra, whom all the gods including Brahma and the 
Piéachas worship The Purjoas distinctly assert the 
supremacy of their particular divinity, Siva or Vishou, 
and amplify the allusions of older writings into number- 
less legends and stories for the glorification of their 
favourite god. 

Rudra of the Vedas has thus developed into the 
great and powerful god Siva. He is worshipped in two 
forms. Siva is represented as a fair man with five 
faces and four arms, seated in profound thought, bearing 
a third eye on the forehead, surmounted by the moon’s 
crescent, and matted locks gathered up into a 
horn-like coil which contains a symbol of the Ganga. 
A necklace of skulls hangs round his neck, and he puts. 
оп а garment of skin of a tiger, a deer or an elephant. 
He is generally accompanied by his bull Nandi, 


Although as Rudra or Mahakala he is ihe destroying 
and dissolving power, he is auspicious (Siva Sankara) 
because the destruction implies reproduction As the 
reproductive power he is represented by his symbol, 
the Linga or phallus [t is under —* form alone 
combined with the Yoni representing his Sakti (female 
energy) that he is everywhere worshipped, although 
the twelve places containing the Jyotir Linga are the 
most famous, ‘The popularity cf the phallus worship lies 
inthe fact that the imags of stone may be bathed, 
oiled and worshipped directly with flowers, scents, 
dishes. jewelleries, etc., by the worshippers themselves 
(excepting some places in south India only). On special 
occasions huge congregation: celebrate religious 
festivals of Šiva. 


Vaishnavism :— Vishnu in the Rigveda is the 
manifestation of the solar energy and is desoribed as 
striding through the seven regions of the universe in 
three steps which represent the three manifestations 
of light, viz., fire, lightnig and the sun, also the rising 
culmination, and setting of the sun. ‘Thus he is all 
pervading (from root vish to pervade), and is called 
the ‘unconquerable preserver.’ In the Brahmanras 
Vishou acquires new attribute: which are illustrated 
by new legends. In the Mah»bhirata and Purágas he is 
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the Prajipati (creator)and the embodiment. of Sativa- 
guna, the quality of mercy and goodness, which 
displays itself as the preserving power, the celf-existent, 
all pervading spirit. He is associated with the watery 
element which spread everywhere before the creation 
of the world In this character he is Nirayaya (moving 
inw ters), and is represented in human form slumb-ring 
on the serpent Sesha flosting on waters during th: 
temporary annihilation of the world. He is figured 
in various forms Sometimes he is represented as 
seated on a lotus with Lalshmi or Sri beside him: 
sometimes reclining on the serpent Sesha, and at 
other times as riding on his vehica), Garuda bird, 
He has a thousand names indicating his various forms 
and attributes. 


His worshippers recognize in him the supreme 
Being from whom all things emanate. As such he 
has three eonditions (avasthi) First as Brahms: the 
active creitor, who is represented as springing from 
a lotus which grew from Vishnu's navel while he was 
s'eeping afloat upon tle waters; secondly as Siva or 
Rudra the destructive power, who (ascording to the 
Mahabharata) sprang from his forehead; and thirdly 
as Vishnu himself, the preserver, in several incarnate 
forms which imply the gradual development of 
humanity both physically and intellectually The forms 
of Vishou in his various incarnations imply the stages 
of development of humanity both physically and 
‘intellectually. According to the Bhagavyata Puriva 
there were twenty-two incarnations of Vishnu, of which 
ten are prominent and usually recognized in the 
Mahabharata, viz., fish, tortoise, boar, man-iion, dwarf, 
Farasurima, Kāmachandra, Krishna, Buddha, and Kalki. 
The first, fish incarnation, is recognized by geologists 
also. When the ethereal substance by its own movement 
was converted into water, the first creature appeared 
as fish. It isallegorically sta'ed that. in this form the. 
Creator (Prajipati Vishou) turned into a ship in order 
to protect from the celuge Manu, the father of man. 
The fish às the first created being has its limitation in 
stature and movement. It is the shortest animal in 
height and can move and live only in water The second 
incarnation, tortoise, isa more forceful animal, taller 
and bigger in size, an: capable of moving and living 
both in water and land. In this form Prajapati Vishou 
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crested offsprings. The third, boar, is a higher creature 
with greater facility of movement, strength and intelli- 
gence. In this form  Prajipati Vishou raised the 
earth out of the boovndless waters; this geologically 
means the formation of the earth out of waters. The 
fourth, man-lion, is part animal and part man, 1% is 
taller, stronger and more intelligent than boar; but it 
still retained the beastly feature but shows a little 
human character. In this combined form of man and 
beast Vishnu delivered the world from the tyranny cf а 
Jamon, Hiranya-Kasipu. Shorn of allegory it means 
that man started conquering over the beast. Then came 
the short man, dwarf, with human intelligence but 
having the physical disability. In this form Vishnu 
subdued the demon Bali and imprisoned him in the 
netherland. This implies the ability of man in con- 
quering the sea and discovering the treasure thereunder. 
In the nert incarnation, Paradurima, the normal 
height of man was attained ; but he is still a primitive 
man, working in forests with an axe in hand. It, 
however, implies the supremacy of the brain power of 
the Brahmans over the mere physical force of the 
Kshatriyas as the Brahman Paradur&ma defeated in 
battles the host of Kshatriyas several times. The 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu represented by Rima- 
chandra of Ayodhya reputed as the ideal king and 
the great hero who killed the king of demons, Ravana, 
and destroyed his kingdom of Lanks (Ceylon). But the 
human weakness of arrogance and self-conceit. still 
persists and Rama of Ayodhya renounced the throne on 
sentimental grounds and banished Sita and destroyed 
the empire But his heroism is celebrated by the two 
ereat festivals, amalila in October and Rama Nayomi 
in April. The next incarnation is represented by 
Krishna of Mathura who was the romantic lover, the 
fighter, the diplomat and the great ambassador. But 
he was unsuccessful as ruler, and failed to establish the 
reign of justice and destroyed him:elf together with his 
clan. Krishna js looked upon asa fuller manifestation 
of Vishnu and is the object of a widely extended and 
very popular worship, His memory is celebrated by а 
number of national annual festivils like the Jhul, the 
swing festival at rainy season; Janmashjami, his birth 
festival in August; Rasalila, his sportive dance 
with the cowherd girls, Dolayatra in spring (April) 
when the figures of young Krishoa and his girl, Radha, 
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ate swang in a swing, and Sninayatra in summer (June) 
when Krishna takes sportive sea-bath along with his 
girl friends. 

The ninth incarnation is represented by the Buddha, 
the most enlightened, who saorificed his domerstic happi- 
ness and remounced the kingdom in order to discover 
a remedy for the ills and evils which are incidental 
in human life This incarnation simed at serving the 
masses and establishing a popular religion. Put it 
failel because it became two much sectarian and its 
high principles did not allow the freedom of thought 
and action prescribed in the Velas and approved by 
the popular Hinduism. 

The la-f incarnation, Ka!ki,is yet to come moun- 
ted on a white horse and wiellin: a drawn sword as 
destroyer of the wicked. The purpose of this incarnation 
is the final destruction of the wicked and the selfish, the 
renovation of the creation, and the restoration of 
purity in thought, word, and action. It aims at the 
establishment of a peaceful world where there will be 
no want and privation for anybody, where everybody 
will have equal facilities to develop his natural gifts and 
derive the benefit of individual liberty within the 
discipline and sovereignty of a well organised state. 

The universal ani national character of the Vishnu 
worship is shown by the four ends of India where the 
main abodes (chaturdhaima!) of Vishou are situated, 
viz.Jagannatha of Puri in the east, Badrinatha on the 
Himalayasin the north, Dviraksn:tha on the sea-ocoast 
of Gujarat in the west, and Ramedvara on the sea-coast, 
south of Madras. ; 

The inclusion of the Buddha as one of the ten 
іпсатпаћйг пв of Vishou is a significant fact. Apart 
from the earlier rivalry between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, in the Buddha incarnation the highest 
development of Hinduism із indicated. Buddha ig 
reputed to have discovered remedies to overcome the 
pains of death, disease and infirmity of old age, the 
evils from which every living individual suffers, 
Thus this form of Hindusim became popular among the 
masses, Although the Hindusim did not permit conver. 
sion it did not hesitate to incorporate Buddhism, In 
fact Hinduism during the Muslim period introduced the 
worship of certain Muslim saints like Satyapir in its. 
own way. The result has been that the Hindus by 
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their extreme tolerance of other beliefs and other ways 
than their own avoided the conflicts that have so often 
torn the society assundsr and managed to maintain 
some kind of equilibrium. By allowing within the 
larger frame work considerable freedom to live 
the life of their choice, they showed the wisdom of an 
old and experienced race^ The last incarnation or the 
new world that is expected to emerge out of the 
present global turmoil will bethe one that is expected 
to supply ways and means to remove the present world 
conditions, the exploitation of the weaker by the 
stronger, not only as individuals but also as the organi- 

races, rations, and states. The remedies when 
discovered will restore the natural purity of humanity 
in thought, word, and action, which are the direct 
outcome of the aincenre practice of a true religion as 
represented by Hinduism. 


It should ba noted that'religion is closely associated 
with ritualistic practices and dogmatic beliefs’ as 
stated by Pandit Nehtu in hie Discovery of India. 
‘Behind it, however, lies a method of approach to 
life's ;robleams which is not that of science. Religion 
deals with the regions of human ex/erience unchar- 
tered by the scientific positive knowledge of the day. 
It is an extension of the known and chartered region, 
though the methods of science and teligim are utterly 
unlike e ch other, and to a large extent they deal 
with different kinds of media. Itis obvious that there 
is a vast unknown rogion all around us, and science 
with its maguificent achievements knows little enough 
aboutit. Besides the normal methods of science, its 
dealings with the visible world and the processes 
of life are not wholly adapted to the physical, the 
artistic, the spiritual, and other elements of the invisible 
world. Life does not consist entirely of what we 
see and hear and feel, the visible world, which is 
undergoing change in time and space. It is continually 
touching on invisible world of other and possibly more 
stable or equally changeable elements. No thinking 
person can ignore this invisible world Science does 
not tell us much or anything about the purpose of life. 
Tt is obvious that religion had supplied some deeply 
felt inner need of human nature, and that the vast 
majority of people all over the world could not do 
without some form of religious belief, It had produced 
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many fine types of men and women, as well as bigoted, 
narrow minded, cruel tyrants. It had given a set of 
values to human life and is still the foundation of 
morality and ethics ' 


|t is time to recognise that ‘man’s outlook has 
become unbalanced,’ as declared by another great 
thinker ofthe present age, Marquis of Zetland, in his 
very thcughtful article Homo Sapiens, ‘because his 
progress оп the physical ріапе has outstripped his 
advance along the moral and spiritual pla ies Tt 
is, however, a fatal mistake to regard ‘civilization as a 
by-product of economic progress whereas the essence 
of civilization is a restraint imposed by divine law or by 
Teason, upon the instincts of man. This evil can be 
redressed if it be realised that for his moral and spiri- 
tual well being man must turn back once more to the 
simple truths taught him in the Ganges valley and 
in Palestine long centuries ago. The chances of the 
survival of humon civilization may be estimated not 
by mere economic progress but by the consciousness 
of the spiritual and moral issues involved in the plan- 
ning of the new world which is hoped to rise from the 
ashes of the oll. Among the rising generation it is 
necessary to generate a movement of the mind eager 
for the truth and a feeling after God if haply they may 
find him. For that purpose there must be given a 
clearly defined place for religious education in the 
life and work of the schools, colleges, univer-iies and 
Various student and youth associations.’ 5 


CHAPTER V 
BASIO ARTS 


The state and the church remained separated 
in ancient India, the latter not assuming any 
political power. The state did not interfere with the 
indivi ual freedom of religious thought. Therefore there 
grew up all sorts and ferms of religions of worship. 
The intensely spiritual nature of the Hindus is, however, 
reflected more expressiy in both private and public 
templesand the institutions connected therewith; riz; 
schocls and colleges, libraries, separate debating halls, 
theatres for enacting dramas and performing dancing 
and other music, alms-houses for free distribution of 
food and residence, medicine and treatment of ailments 
to the needy persons and devotees. The temple was 
in fact the centre of all public and healthy activities 
Temples were a sort of assembly and unio). Around 
the temple developed both the village and city lives. 
The state delegated its power of administration to 
the temple authorities of important educational institu. 
tions and organisation of charities, not only to the poor 
but also to the religious mendicants who supplied moral 
education to the people and never w:rked otherwise 
toearn their livelihood. The king or the head of the 
state was thus relieved of a great responsibility of 
educating, feeding and clothing, and even housing the 
deserving people, But he had to provide funds liberally 
for the building up and maintenance of all these impor- 
tant institutions. Non-recurring grant of huge sum 
appears to have been made for the erection and 
development of such institutions and permanent land 
grants were made for their repairs, upkeep and main- 
tuinence. Andabcve all fully autonomous power was 
given to the managing per ons or bodies of these 
institutions. It looks as if quite independent states 
were allowed to grow within the sovereign state. The 
germ of autonomous government within the sovereignty 
of the state is indicated by the temple government. 
The subordinate tates which devloped diring the 
Budddist and the epic period starting from 1000 B.C. 
were based upon the institution of temple administration. 
Similarly from the temple came out the independent 
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alms-houses atd Dharmashalas which still continue 
to provide free lodgings with or without bosrding for 
pilgrims ano secular travellers. Thus the hospitals and 
charitable diepensaries both for man and beast came 
into being. Similarly independent universities came into 
being at Taxila in North west, Valabhi in Kathiawar, 
Ujjain in Central India, Nalanda and Vikramasilil in 
Bihar, Odantapura in Bengal and Ama: avati in the south. 
Shelter and watering places on public road were made 
as stated in the inscriptions of king Asoka and others. 
Qolleges and schools for general and technical 
studies of medicine, surgery, engineering, agriculture 
eto., were slao established. Taxila specialized in medicine 
and surgery. Apart from religious and philosophical 
subjects secular and practical subjects were also 
taught at Nalanda There was a post graduate school 
of art and a departn.ent for architecture, a medical 
school, an agricultural departmeni with dairy farming 
and cattle breeding. The Jife of the university was 
one of animated debates and discussions, and attracted 
studentsfrom China, Japan, Tibet, Korea, Mongolia 
and Hokhara. Thespread of [ndian culture abroad was 
largely the work of scholars frm Nalanda as admitted 
by Nehru in his Dissovery of India. There were 
separate musical halls and theatres also at these places, 
and several other centres. 


From the time of Gautuma Buddha the great 
institution of mcnastery fcr monks and nuns came into 
being with the most elaborate rules of administration 
and the most methodical bodies of management. The 
Buddhist monks in Burma known as Fūngis and living 
on public charity, stiil continue to supply free primary 
education, resulting in the cert per cent literacy of the 
Burmans of today. Countries like India on the other 
hand have been shirking the responsibility for providing 
free minimum education to all the population as a 
birth right on the ground of the want of funds. The 
Vihira or Monde both with the Duddhists and 
Jains, was a hall where the monks met: afterwards 
these halls came to be used as temples and became the 
centres of monastic establishments. Like the Chaityas 
they resemble very closely the corresponing institutions 

among Christians. In the earlier ages they were 
accompanied by, but | ter detached from, the Chaityas or 
churches. In later times they were furnished with 
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chapeis in which the service could be pork rmed inde- 
pendenily of the Chaitya halls. The Chaitya halls at 
Baribar 16 miles north of Gaya bear Asoka's inscrip- 
tions of about 250 В. О. Chaitya halls at Lomas Rishi 
preserves the general feature. More interesting exam- 
ples exist in western and central India at Bhaja, Війівя, 
Nasik, Karle?, Ajanta (caves no. 10,10 and 26), Ellora 
(Viswakarma cave), Junnar (Manmoda) cave and at 
Kanheri. 

The well known examples of monastery compris- 
ing a group of apartments for monks and thus known as 
Sangharama exist at Ajanta (caves no. 2,11, 16, 11), Bagh 
wre no. 3), Salsatte, Bombay (Darbar cave), Nasik 
Nahapana Vihara); at the south end of Ellora group; 
at Aurangabad, Khnda and other places; and at Jamal 
garhi, Takht-i-Bahai and Sha-Dheri. The small but rich 
community of the Jains are still famous. for their 
charity homes, free schools for boys and girls and the 
generous éndowments for their temples and monks. 

The Jains, like the Buddhists, built Bhikshu-grihas 
or the cave-dwellings, that is, monasteries for their 
recluses from about 9nd century B. C. The best exam- 
ples still exist at Ud syagiri (Tiger cave), at Ellora оса 
Sabha), Lakkundi, Pulitana (Satrunjaya hill); Mount 
Abu (temple of Vimala and of Tejahpala) ; at Girnar 
(Cempis of Neminatha); ruins at Parswanath Hill; at 
tanpur in Jodhpur: at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
the Ghaniai ani Adinath temple; andat Chitor (the 
tower of Victory of Hana Khnmbha) In south India 
there are beautiful examples at Sravana Belgoli (Bastis), 
at Mudabidri (temple and tombs of priests), at Guru- 
vayankeri (Pavilion), The modern Jain edifices are 
illustrated by the temple at Sonagarh jn Bundelkhand?*, 
and Hathisingh temple at Ahmedabad. There are 
traces of several Jain temples being converted into 
Muhammedan mosques of which the examples are the 
Adhsi-din-ka Jhopra at Ajmer, Qutab near Delhi, at 
Kanauj, Dhar, and many other places. 

‘The great public bath at Mohenjodaro of about 
3,000 B. C. to which a reference has been already made, 
isa tank cr bath of secular and religious charaoter. 
How that was built we do not know, But similar tanks 


1 See plate Appended at the end. 
2 See plate from Ferguesion Woodout 297, Vol, II, p. 63, 
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separated from the temple precinct were built from 
time immemorial till nineteenth century the state 
and private personages and it Las solved a great 
problem of water suppty in cities and coun- 
tryside alike. The great lake at Junagarh originally 
built by the emperor Chandragupta Maurya and 
subsequently repaired by kings Asoka, Rudradiman, 
and Skandagupta served also for irrigation, agricultural 
and other purposes, and retained the fertility of the 
Gujerat desert. King Asoka had wells dug and trees 
planted on the road side also. Several names of the 
kings of the Pala dynasty of the tenth century and the 
Sena dynasty of the twelfth century are associated with 
hundred of such tanks in Bihar and Bengal. Hardly 
there is any long road in U. P. and other provinces 
which is not adorned with such tanks at easy distance 
which are still supplying water to travelling public and 
local beasts. The road of some hundred miles between 
Tippera Hill State and Chittagong has been provided 
with tanks of even half a mile in length and at some 
four to eight mile distance at enormous cost. They 
stillsupply unlimited quantity of naturally filtered and 
pure water which no municipalities of present day 
have been able to do anywhere in India. References 
io regularly built altars during the period of the Vedas 
have been already quoted. But the details are lacking 
regarding the state share in their construction and 
the management thereof. Similar references to temples 
of scientific construction and details have been quoted 
from the epics also. ‘The Rimayaya (1. 5, 10-15) refers 
to the temple together with their associated as-embly 
halls, publio gardens, and charitable aimas houses. The 
Mahabharata refers to several assembly halls and one 
royal councilineluding lodgings for royal guests. The 
Buddhist texts refer frequently as stated above to 
rock-cut temples of which some three thousand still 
exist including those at Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, Badami, 
Bagh, Bedss, Bengal, Bihar, Bhaja, Dhamnan, Gunt 
palle, Junagarh, Junnar, Ka!ugumalai, Kanhari, Karhad, 
Karle, Kholvi, Kondave, Kondivte, Orissa, Pitakhora, 
Sana and Talaja. Monasteries are associated with most 
of the rock-cut temples but there are independent 
mopastries also such as in Burma, Tibet, Gandhara 
and Pekin. Stupas and Chaitya halls at Sarnath, Bharhut 
and specially at Sanchi which show how easily they 

y 


could be built by public contribution, as is indicated b 
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inscribed stone slabs. The regular Bhuddhist temples at 
Barobudar and other places show the extent of money 
and labour spant onits constructionapparently by state 
contribution. 

The finest example of a purely Hindu temple is 
supplied by the Lingaraja (Siva shrine) at Bhuvaneéwara 
which is iraditional'y ascribed to a king Lalitendra 
Kesari of Tth century A. D. The original temple like 
almost all those in Orissa consisted only of a Vimana 
or tower (Baradewal) and a porch or Jagamohan; 
the Nata-mandapa or music hall and the Bhoga-mandapa 
or dining hall were added about the 12th century, while 
pa kings of the Somavaméa of Saiva faith built the 

iva temples at  Bhuvaneéwara, the kings of the 
Gangavarmdéa of Vaishnava faith who superseded about 
1078 A. D, built the stupendous edifice at Puri known. 
asthe temple of Jagannath. It is ascribed to king 
Anantavarma Chola Gangadeva (1100 A. D). It is _ 
enclosed by a double wall with four openings and it is 
also composed of the Vimana tower of 142 ft. in 
height, the Jagamolan or porch of 155 ft east and west, 
Nita-mandira or music hall and the Bhogainaodapa 
сг dining hall jointly making the whole length of the 
temple about 300 ft. and numberless smaller shrines, 
halis for debate, for teaching, for congregation, 
open sheds for distribution of cooked food, and cells for 
residence. ‘lhe sun temple at Konarak, 19 miles north 
east of Puri, describel in great detail by Abul Fazl, 
is ascribed to Raja Narasingha deva I (1298-1264 A, D.). 
It comprises the same four partsof the Orissa temple, 
viz. tower, porch, music and dining halls.* 


1 Seo Appended Plate. There are several other temples in Orissa, 
Fergusson has put in 650.1000 A.D. fiva temples, viz Parasu Rames. 
wara; Sisiredwara, Kapalint Uttaredwara and Someswara at Mukhalin. 
gam. Between 900.1000 A.D are placed eleven temples, viz, Sari Deula, 
Muktedwara, Lingaraja at Bhuvaneswara, Kedare/wara, Siddhedwara, 
Bhagavati, Somedwara, Brahmedwara, Mukhslingeswara, Viraja and 
Varahanitha at Jajpur, and Markandedwara at Puri, In the llth 
century are dated five temples, viz., Nakeswara, Bhiskaredwafa, Raja 
rani, Chitrakarno!, and Eapile‘ warn, In the 12th century are placed five 
temples, vir, Ramewara, Yamedwara, Maitreswara, Jogannatha tomis 
at Puri; and Meghedwara. And in the Lith century are placed anoth 
five temples, viz. Vasudeva temple, Konarak Sun temple, Nataman, 
dapa of Lingaraja at Bhuvaneswara, Vishnu temple at Madap in 
Konarak district and Gopinatha temple at Remura, 

Moat of these Were built by the Pala rulers and some might 
have been erected by private persons, 
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Owing to the vandalism of the Muslim invaders the 
early temples of northern India have disappeared. At 
Benares, the most sacred place of the Hindus, the present 
temple of Viswanatha was built in ihe 18th century 
to replicethe original Kirti Viiweiwara -which was 
thrown down and desecrated by Aurangzeb in 1659 in 
order to erect on the most sacred spot of the Hindus 
his mosque whose tall minarets till lately reared their 
h ads in insult over all the Hindu and Buddhist buildings 
at Benares and Sarnath. Here all the alms houses, 
Dharma:alas. Music halls, etc,, are completely detached 
from the temples. At Mathura, Brindiyan, Govardhan, 
eio, a few Hindu temples :till exist. The Krishna 
cult developed in Braja Bhomi, especially at Brindavan 
in Mathura district. But its temples built’ both by the 
kings as well as by Goswami community of Bengal 
met withthe same fate as the temples in Orissa and 
at Benares., The famous Govindadeva temple at 
Brindavan was builtin 1590 A D. by the celebrated 
zu Singh of Ambar and Jaipur (1592-1615), Eta 

ikhara was thrown down by Aurangzeb who erected 
on the roof an Ibadat-gah or a place for Muslim prayer. 
The antarila or the inner mandapa of tie original 
temple was afterwards converted into a shrine, the 
celler having been destroyed along with the Sikhara. On 
each side of the original shrine are two side chapels. 
About the same time was built the similar vaulted 
Harideva temple at Govardhan by Raja Bhagawandas 
of Amber. The disciples of Ohaitanya known as 
Goswamis who settled at Brindavan, built about 1697 A D. 
three other famous temples dedicated to Krishna under 
the names of Madan Mohan, Gopinath and Jugal Kishore. 
Ajmer and mount Abu (Arbuda) are the two places 
in Rajputana which supply examples of Hindu and 
Jain temples, At Ajmer the original Brahmanical temples 
were converted into Jain temples. One of the latter 
now exists in the form of a mosque known as the Arhai- 
din ka Jhopra containing all the auxiliary institutions 
of temples, viz., rest house, alms house, etc. The two 
wonderful marble temples of mount Abn are stated to 
have been built by Tejapala and Vasiupala in 1230 A. D. 
and by Vimala in 1031 A. D. at a fabulous cost of some 
twenty-one crores of rupees as stated in an inscription. 
Excepting fifty-two cells for Jain deities in ihe former 


temple there is no other public institntions nttached 
to them. 
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Like the temples in Orissa and in Northern India, 
Rajputana and Gujerat temples in Central [ndia also 
supply instances of the public life bring centred round 
temples. ‘The desecrated temple at Baroli situated not 
far from the falls of the Chambal has a detached porch 
known as marriage pavilion which was erected for the 
marriage of a Huna prince to a Rajput bride between 
the 9th ;nd lO0th century A. D. In Gwalior there were 
some interesting examples. The governor of the fort 
built in S75 A. D. the Chaturbhuja Vishnu temple. In 
the fort there is the Sas Bahu really the Padmanabha 
temple built by the ruler himself in 1093. In the 
same place an older temple was used as a mosque 
as ha: pened at Penares: The example of a temple 
having been” built by a guild is supplied by the l'eli-ka- 
mandir which was built by the oilmen. About 150 
miles southeast from Gwalior is the old capital of the 
Ohandella kings, known as Khajurulro which, like 
Bhuvane¢wara in Orissa are still adorned with some 
thirty important temples of which twenty-eight exelud- 
ing the two temples of Chaushath Jogini and Ganthai, 
were erected by the Chandella princes between 950 
ати! 1020. They are dedicated in almost equal number 
to the Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jaina ceities. In each group 
there is one or more larger temples with smaller ones 
scattered about, The Saiva group is dedicated to 
Khadarya Mahideya and the Vaishnava group to the 
Chaturbhuja and Ramachandra, '| he combination shows 
clearly the toleration or community of feeling. The erec- 
tion in the 12th century of the large Gondetwara temple 
at Junnar about 18 miles from Nasik 1s ascribed to a 
petty king of the Yadsava dynasty. Like Khajuraho 
Nagda or Nagahrada contains groups of Siva, Vishgu 
and Jain temples, The finest here are the two Vaishpa- 
va temples known as Bas-Bahu built in the 12th century. 
he smaller Mahideva temple built about the same- 
time contains the public meeting halls in front of the 
Jain temple. One dedicated to Parswanatha was built in 
1429 and another called Adbudhaji’s temple was erected 
in 1487 inthe reign of king Kumbhakarna. At Chitor- 
garh the famous Mira Bai and her husband Rana 
Kumbha of Chitor (1418-1468) built two Vishou 
temples, the king's temple being the smaller one and 
showing thereby that there was even a conipetiiion 
between husbands and wives in their coniributions 
towards temples. Again Bana Kumbhs although an 
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orthotox Hindu is well known as a patron of the Jains. 
and must have contributed latgely in the erection of 
the Jain temples at Ranpur and the Kirti Stambha or 
victory pillar at Chitor. 


As in Bengal, there is hardly any Hindu temple 
ieft in Gujerat and Malwa to illustrate the similar 
construction, composition and management. In the 
Punjab the golden temple at Amritsar has, however, 
survived the Muslim vandalism. But the golden temple 
in the sacred tank is no longer an idol shrine but a 
monotheistic place of prayer. Тіз construction was 
started by the fourth Sikh Guru Ramdas and was com- 
pleted by his successor Arjun. But, Ahmed Sha Abdali 
blew this Hara-mandira (temple of Siva) in 1761. Itwas 
rebuilt in 1766. In 1502 Ranjit Singh spent large sums 
on it in ornamenting its walls with marbles from 
Jahangir’s tomb and roofing it with copper gilt. The 
Sikhs never required and built many temples, Their 
Teading of the Granth Saheb and prayer was performed 
individually till recently and therefore no place for 
congregation was required, 


Temples in Kashmir surmounted by four roofs met 
with the same fats, Only the remnants of the won- 
derful structures remain. The temple of Martanda 
situated 5 miles out of the old capital Islamabid com- 
pares well in baauty and magnificence to ‘Palmyra or 
Thebes or cther wonderful groups of ruins of the old 
world” The court-yard 290 ft. by 142 ft, which isa more 
remarkable object than the temple itself was no doubt 
the place of meeting and union of all the people. As 
stated in the Rijatarangini of Kalhana this wonderful 
temple of Mirtanda with its massive walls of stone 
within a lofty enclosure was built by King Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida (725-160) Sikandar Shah Bhutsikan 
(1393-1416) destroyed the image and wrecked the 
tomple itself. The court, however, had been usei 
as a fortification in Jayasimha's reign (1123-1149 ). 
The next group of temple ruins in Kashmir are 
founl at Avantipur or Vantipor on the right bank of 
Jhelam half way between Srinagar and Islamabad. All 
these were erected during the reign of Avantivarman 
of the Utpala dynasty (859-833). At Sankar pura or 
modern Patan between Srinagar and Berimula ankara- 
varman (885-952), son and successor of Avantivarman, 
and his queen Brigandha erected two Siva temples which 
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still exist, though corridors have disappeared. The 
temple at Buniar is nearly perfect and gives a very fair 
idea of thè Kashmir temples? Remains of temples at 
Panduthun, Payer and Malot in he salt Range ate 
pleasing though not magnificent. 


The two temples in the Kangra valley illustrate 
efforts of private individuals and merchants in erecting 
such monuments which were ultimately taken up by the 
state for repair and maintenance. Two inscriptions’, 
in the larger temple dedicated to Vaidyanatha Siva ard 
situated in Kiragrama about 25 miles east of Kangra, 
record that it was built by two brothers, Manyuka and 
Ahuka, wealthy merchants under Lakshmana Chandra, 
brother-in-law of Jayachancra, king of Jalandhara 
or Trigarta in 1204. But in 1786 it underwent a 
thorough repair by Ràjà Samssrachandra IL, It con- 
sists of a hall, 20 ft. square inside, with four round 
pillars of the Hindu-Corinthian order supporting the roof 
and shrine for the phallus of Siva, 8 ft square, separated 
from the hall by a small antechamber. The second 
temple of Siddhanatha at the east end of the town 
dedicated probably to the Sun also consists of a four. 
pillare! hall and à shrine 33 ft. by 30 ft. and with a 
Sikhara or spire about 35 ft. in height. 

Unlike in Kashmir where a Budihist period 
developed by the sth century, in Nepal we find the Saiva, 
Vaishnava and Buddhist religions existing: side by side 
at the present day. The towns of Kathmandu Patan, and 
Bhatgaon are crowded with sacred edifices of the three 
sects and it is rightly stated that “in Nepal there are 
more temples than houses and more icols than men” 
though the structures are all modern and the people are 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence ss is found 
on the plains. King Asoka, who is stated to have 
visited the valley, built five Chaityas, one in the centre 
of Patan and the others at the four cardinal points 
round it, which still exist. They are not stupas because 
they do not contain relics of the Buddha but they are 
of the same shape being hemispherical mound of earth 
covered by brick and surrounded by a plinth of brick 
which serves as a ciroular path. Four chapels are pl: ced 


1 8ге Plate from Fergusson Wood Cut 151, vol. II p. 265. 


2 Translated in Epigraphia Indica, vol. 1, pp. 97-118 ; vol. ii, 
p. 482, vol, v, Appendix, p. 78; Indian. Antiquary, vol. 1x, p, 154, 
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round the dome, rach cortai ning the image of Buddha at 
four cardinal points, The two most important Buddhist 
wionuments ir Nepal are, however, Svayambhuratha and 
Bodhnatha', the former at Kathmandu was built by 
Raja Pratipamalla in the 17th century and the latter at 
Bodhanatha is ascribed to King Mahadeva of the 6th 
century, as also to a Tibetan Lama named Khasa of 
later date. ‘Ihe most characteristic Napalese temples of 
several storeys, resembling those of Burma and China, 
are usually dedicated to Siva or Vishou. But the one at 
Patan is dedicated to Mahabuddha and Sikyamuni 
occupies the basal floor, Amitabha the second storey, 
а Chaitya,the third, a relic shrine (dharma-dhatu-man- 
dala), the fourth, a Vajra-dhatu-mandala, and the fifth or 
apex which externally consis's of a jewel-headed Chaitya, 
It was built in ihe 16th century by Abhaya-raja, a 
Buddhist Newar, during tae reign of Amara M tila after 
the model of Bodh Gaya which he had visited with 
his family. One of ths most elegant Hindu temples 
of the sloping roof class is the Bhawani temple 
at Bhatgaon which was built in five storeys on a 
pyramid of five platforms in 1703 by Bhupat;ndra-malla 
to enshrine a secret Tantrik goddess not allowed to be 
seen to this day?, The other of the same class but of 
two storeys is the Mahideva temple at Patan on the 
left of which stanis the beautifal temple of Krishna 
with its spire and clustaring pavilions and tall Sikhara 
or =pire of the Bengal typa, About 3 miles east from 
Kathmandu onthe bank of the Bagmati stream was 
builtin the 17th century by some king the famous 
Pasupati Siva tomple whioh jis as sacred as the 
Visvamtha temple at Benares, fut it is more notable 
for the little chapels olose by it which are memorials 
‘of the Satis. or widows burnt along with the bodies 
of their dead husbands. In Nepal the king who is 
treated as an incarnation of God and is w rship 
does not take part in the wiministration, the prime 
minister being the sole ruler. 


In Tibet also. Buddhism. exists in inexplicable 
com'ination with Saivism and demon worship, But 


l. Bee plate from Feorgusson's Woodaut (55, n 278, Vol, 1). 


І * Seo plate from photograph 157, Ferguesón vol 
ep: 401. D ; | 
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the ‘'ibetan monasteries consisting of long streets cf 
cells surrounding small courtyards, three or four on 
each side illustrate more than anywhere else the 
residential rather than spiritual nature of s ch 
institutions. It is siate] (A. S. B. 1891, p. 973) that the 
Debung Lamasery contains 9000, Sera 7000, and Gandan 
4000 Lamas vowel to celebacy and living together 
on the contribution made by the visiting public and 
the stats, The most magnificent monastery is that of 
Potala built between 1642 and 1650 by the first Dalai 
Lama who is believed by the Tibetans to ba the living 
incarnation of the Bothisattva Avalokiteswara and 
hence the principal object of worship in Lhasa. he 
centre of the whole monastery is occupied by a great 
block dominating the others, which contains the 
temples, audience halls and the Chaityas of the Dalai 
Lamas. Besides the reception and state rooms ani! 
sanctuaries it is said to contain 10,000 chambers for 
its myriad occupants. Around this central place are 
grouped a number of smaller ones, whera the inferir 
members of this great ecolesiastical order reside. On the 
roof of this lied Palace are the gilded p vilions of 
Chinese style that render it so conspicuous in the land- 
scape. CThusitisthe centre of all polit^sal and. social 
activities andin it has fully culminated the ideal of 
temple and the intimate connexion of the state 
therewith. 


= The Samya- monastery about 35 miles south-east 
from L'asa near the Sangpo river is the earliest i Tibet 
founded about the middle of the 4th century by ‘he 
famous teacher Padma-Sambhava who went from 
Bihar along with other Buddhist teachers and modelled 
after the great temple « onastery of Odantap ri near Na- 
landa and of Vikramasila both destroyed by Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji about 1194. ‘This Samyas monastery 
with its large temple and four separate colleges enclosed 
by a circular wall about a mile and a half in ocirenit 
and containing a notable library and the state treasury 
‘became the metropolis of the BHed.cap order. The 
monastery of Sakya founded in (071 is said to contain 
the largest single building in Tibet; it is seven storeys 
high and has a spacions assembly hall and a library 


pp. 292.293, 
28 


1 See Photograph from #ergusson, vol, i plate vi between 
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which is famous for its collection of Sanskrit and 
Tibetan manuscripts. lis grand Lama was ackno- 
wledged by Khubilai Khan in 1270 as head of the 
church and made tributary prince of Tibet The 
intimate association of non-political character of the 
state with the church is illustrated by the Sakya 
monastery. The Gandan monastery founded in 1409 
by the Geludgpa Lama Tsong-Khapa, of which 
the chief object of reverence is the lofty mausoleum 
of the founder built of marble and ornamented with 
malachite and a gilded roof. It encloses a stupa of 
gold in which is dep sited the embalmed remains of the 
sage One of his disciples founded the Sera monastery 
two miles north of Lhasa in 1417in which are about 
58500 monks. Тһе Depung monastery 3 miles west of 
Lhasa ' contains fully 7000. inmates", It was founded 
in 1414 and modelled after the Indian monastery of 
Dhanvaksataka or Amatavati. Within its enclosure 
there is a large temple surrounded by four chapels and 
a palace of Lhasa Lama. The Gyar-tse monastery 
forms a little fortified town Its buildings rise in tiers. 
Tt is locally known as Gandhola, a name cf the great 
tem ple at Bodh.Gaya. Itis a beautiful structure?! 100 
ft. high and 600 ft. in circumference and is built in five 
stepped terraces with recessed angles on the plan. of 
the Vimanas (to wet) of the Indian temple. Above 
these is a circular drum of one storey and over ita 
emaller square one surmounted by a spire of thirteen 
great rings of gilt copper covered by chhatra canopy 
of same material. In the different storeys are numerous 
shrines dedicated to different Buddhas which sre reached 
by inside stairs, and the terrace roofs of the successive 
storeys form a series of chasityangana or Prada- 
kshinapatha.* | - 


"l'empiles in south India are classified under 
two groups, Chalukyan and Dravidian. Most of the 
earlier and finer examyles of the Chalukya group 
covering Mysore and all the Kanarese country perished 
during the early Muslim invasion and the later rule 
of the various Muslim dynasties of the Deccan. Extant 
examples include the great temple at Ittayi, the temple 
of Someswara st Gadeg, the Chandadampur temple of 
Mukteswara, the Malikarjuna temple at Kuruvatti on 

1 See plate vii, Fergusson Vol, 1, betwe р. 

2 See plate from Fergusson Woodout 950, vol i, —— 
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the right bank of the Tungabhadra, 3 miles from 

Chandadampur ; the Galages*wara temple at Galaganatha 

9 miles north from Chandadampur; the Buchhanapali 

temple near Hyderabad, the Kesava temple atsSomanath- 

pur, the Rajarijeéwara temple at Belur,the Kedareswara 

— at Balagami and the Kedareswara temple at 
alebid. 


The metropolitan temple of Anamkond or Hanam- 
konda, 4 miles north-west of Warangal in Hyderabad, 
was ereoted by king Pratiparudra of Kakatiya Dynasty 
according to an insoription on it in 1162. For 
some 300 years (1000-1300) the Hoysola Ballala kings 
of Mysore built groups of temples Soma the general of 
Narasimha Ballala completed the Somanath temple 
in 1270, The Belur temple was built by Visinuvardhana 
in 1117, The same king probably started the 
Halebid temple in 1135; it appears tc have been 
continued in 1219 by Vira Balla'a &nd'one of his queens 
but partially destroyed by the Muslim invaders in 
1310-1811. The Siva temple at Aihole was_ built 
by the Chalukya kinz Vikramaditya (655-5 0); it con. 
tains an inscription of the Chaluky king Vijayaditya 
(718 A. D.)recording a grant for oil to be burnt in the 
temple. 


The Dravidian temples are spread over the area 
below Mysore, Hyderabad and Orissan border to the 
extreme southern point of the peninsula. Though cut out 
wonderfully from rock the Kailasha temple at Elapura, 
modern Ellora in Aurangabad of the Hyderabad state, is 
an example of a perfect Dravidian temple. The con- 
struction of this wonderful Siva temple on the hill 
Elapura is ascribed to the king Krisha 1 (757-788) оѓ the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty of Malkhed. Fresh additions 
appear to have been made from time to time in the 
rock walls of the surrounding court. Unlike the 

dhist caves, the Kailasha temple is not a mere 
interior chamber cut in тоск, but is a model of 
a complete temple cut away from the rock externally 
as well as internally with amazing precision. Its. 
monolithic character is the principal source of awe and 
wonder. Its unalterable chiravter and appearance of 
eternal durability are also remarkable. In the centre 
of the rectangular court 100 ft. by 250 ft, stants the 
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temple consisting of Virnana (tower) 06 ft. in height pre- 
ceded by a large square porch supported by 16 columns; 
before this is the detached porch forthe Bull Nandi 
reached by a bridge; and in frontof all stands the 
gateway (gopura). On two sides of tbe. porch are two 
fire pillars dhvaja stambha and two life-size elephants. 
Round the court there is a peristylar clo'ster with cell 
and above are some halls which give to the whole a 
compiexity and at the same time a completeness, which 
never fail to strike the beholder with astonishment 
and awe. 


The Mammallapuram Rathas or seven Pagodas on 
the Madras coast all cut in granits ani in sinzle 
block. showing no sign of wearing or decay are placed 
=n the seventh century. They are all left unfinish- 
ed. The first on the north is Draupadi Ratha, next is 
Arj na's Ratha, the third is Bhima's Ratha, the fourth 
on the extreme south is Dharmarija’s Ratha which is 
tha finest and most intere-ting of the group.’ The small 
Ratha to the west o others, forming the fifth group 
are called Sahadeva ani Nakula's^ The sixth is Ganesa 
Ratha situated at a distance of three quarters of a mile 
north of the others. In this there is an inscription 
dedicating the shrine to Siva by king Atyantakama 
Ranajaya who is identified with Hajasimha Pallava of 
the 7th century and who executed the Dharmaraja and 
probably the other excavated shrines. f Mammallapuram 
within a short period about A D. 670 to 700. | 


Of the remaining temples of the Dravida country 
the Virupiksha temple at Pattadakal was built by Loka 
mahadevi, the queen of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
IL (735-747). The Sangamedwara temple at the same place 
to the north-west was erecjed in the reign of Vijayaditya 
(647-733) At Aihole Ravikirti, a Jain, built in 634.635 


Meguti temple during the reign of PFulikesin IL. The 
Malegitti ЖД outside the town of Badami was 


aleo built inthe 7th century, At Conjivaram or Kgnchi- 
puram ihe Kailisanitha temple is the most interesting 
one. It was built by the Pallava kiug Hajasimha or 
_ Narasimha Vishou, son of Ugradanda Lokaditya between 

655-680 as shown by the inscription onit. The Vaikuo- 


1 See plate from Ferguson's Woodeut 190; vol; 1; p. 394. 
2. See plate ibid Wood cut 193, p, 337. 
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tha Perumal is a Vaishnava temple at the sane place. 
The Ekaramanstha is a Saiva temple possestirg the 
largest Gopuram of ten storeys of 18S ft. in height built 
by Krishnadevahaja of Vijayanagar (1509-1530). In little 
Conjivaram is the Varadaraja Swami Vishou temple 
which is the principal seat of the Visishidvaita. school 
of Rimanuja. The Siva temple or the seven Pagodas 
contain two shrines, one dedicated to Vishou and an- 
other to Siva. It was built about the 9th century A- D. 


Tho oldest-and best preserved of the Dravidian tem- 
ples is the Tanjore temple of Brihadiswara Siva-linga, 
otherwise called Rajaraje¢wara. It was bu lt by Rajaraja- 
deva Ch la I, son of Paraniata TL between 954 and 1013 
A.-D. Long inscriptions in old Tamil covering the 
ba-e of the central shrine further record the gifts of gold 
images, vessels and ornaments mave to the temple by 
king Rojarjja and his eldesi sister Kundavaiyar. It 
consists of two courts, one a square of 250 ft, originally 
devoted to the minor shrines and residences but ccrmvert- 
ed into an arsenal by the French in1777*. The main 
shrine 5.0 ft. by 260 ft. is two storeys in height above 
which thepyramid rises in thirteen store; 5 to the summit 
of 190 ft. culminating in a dome of single stone. The 
tower, Virrana, which is the best in the south, dominates 
over the Gopurams and smaller shrines of the Vaishnava 
faith added in the 16th century, The most remarkable 
object in this temple is the image of Bull Nandi carved 
in a single piece of granite stone measuring 16 ft. from 
muzzle tó rump by above 7 ft, across, 19 ft. 9 in. to top 
of e 10 ft. 4 in, io top of hump and 7 ft. 5 in. to top 
öf back”. 


Of ihe several other smaller shrines in the en- 
closure the Subrahmanya or Kartikeya templeis, as stat- 
ed by Furgusson, the mcst exquisit piece of decorative 
architecture in south of India* On the other hand 
the Valmikeswara (Siva and consort) temple at Tiruva- 
lur in Tanjore district is stated to be the worst artis- 
tically with its i:regularly spaced Gopuramas num bering 





[| io 1758 Lolli besioged it in vain, in 1771 the English took 
itand in 1801.1802 Raja Sarfoji had it purified and reconsecrated, 

2 The image of Bull without beirg connected with a Siva 
temple at Bangalòre is more bulky but the carving is more wonderful 
at Tanjore, 

3 Plate from Fergusson Woodout 214, vol 1, p, 365. 
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five and ite great hall with 807 columns half of which 
are mere posts not fitted to carry a roof of any sort. 
The oldest existing portion is the shrine of Achale£wara 
which contains defaced inscriptions of Rajaraja 1 and 
Rajen ira Chola (A.D. 985.1018 , 


Sri Ranganatha Vaishnava temple at Srirangam 
2; miles north of Trichinapoly proper is the largest 
temple in ihe south. It consists of four courts or 
prakaras and fourteen or fifteen Gopurams or gate 
towers. The fourth court encloses the shrines and the 
hall of 1000 columns which actuall, contains 953 pillars 
being 18 in front by 63 in depth. The outer enclosures 
are generally occupied by the Brahmans and persons 
connected with the temple. The outermost enclosure 
is practically a bazaar (market) filled with shops when 
pilgrims are lodged and fed. It measures 2521 ft by 
2865 ft. The shrines and inner prskaras must have 
been built before the 12th century by some king of the 
Nayyak dynasty, for, Jatayarman Sundara Pandya in 
1254 made large gifts and additions to the temple and 
in 1/71 Kampana U laiyar of Vijayanagar repaired it. 
Its further progress was stopped in the 18th century by 
the French who occupied and fortified it. Within a 
mile to the east there is the Jambukeswara Siva temple 
which surpasses in beauty as an architectural object 
though not so large. lis hall of 1000 pillars contains 
120 columns. It is also furnished with enclosures, 
Gopurams and Manlapams, ond a tank fei by & perpetual 
spring. An inscription on the south wall of the second 
Prakaram is dated in the tenth year cf the reign of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya who began to reign in 


1251; the outer enclosures were probably added as late 
as 1660 A.D. 


The Sive temple at Chidambaram (a name of Sivà) 
in South Arkot district is the most venerated if noi 
the oldest. It isdedicated to the Akaéa lingam of the 
Pancha lingams,’ But, the chief idol of the temple is 
Natesa or dancing Siva. ‘There is the temple of 
Parvati also which is remarkable for its singular 
elegance of its porch. The Chitasabhad or main shrine 

1. The Prithvi lingam madeof earth at Conjivaram; the Apa. 
lingam extruding Water at Jambukeswaram, the Tejah lingam sparkl. 
ing with light at Tiruvannamalai in South Arkot the Vay u.lingam 
of “hish the lamp vibrate with wind at Kalahasti in north Arkot: and 
the Akasa lingam having no material representation at Chidhambaram. 
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is also furnished with its Kanakasabhs or golden hall, 
Nritya-sabhj or dancing hall, Deva-sabha or office hall, 
a porch of 56 pillars, hall of 1000 pillars, Mandapams, 
(sopurams and enclosures. ‘This exemplifies the growth 
of a big temple by the efforts of several generations. 
According to an inscriptic n Viranarayapa or P'arantaka! 
early in the 1Cth century covered the hall with gold 
cr erected the Kanakasabha. An inscription of Rajj- 
di-iraja I (1018-1052) shows that the two inner enclosures 
were in existence in the 10th century. The temple of 
Parvati on the north of the tank was added in the 14th 
or 15th century tc which period the great Gopurams 
and second enc'osure also beloig. ‘The north Gopuram 
140 ft. high is ascribed to Kyishnadeva about 1320 A. D. 
the hall of 1600 columns was erected between 1595 


and 1685 where the outer enclosure was commenced 
but left unfinished. 


There is a detached hall also across the Siva-ganga 
tank and oppo-ite the main temple. It is called the 
Rajasabhs, king's council hall of 1000 columns of mono. 
lithic grantite arranged 24 in front by 41 in depth 
making 984. It measures 333 ft. by 197 ft. 


The Siva temple at Rame:wa am in the island of 
Pambam exhibits all the beauties and the charactistio 
defects of the Dravidian style. It has also 
records showing clearly how the tempe property was 
administered and how tha actual b ilders were deprived 
of all control. Like other temples it also consists of 
the shrines, enclosures, Gopurams, Mandapams, halls 
ani corridors, Externally itis enclosed by a wall of 
20 ft. in height possessing four Gopurans, But 
the ¿lory of this temple res d s in its corrido s', which 
extend to nearly 4 00 ft. 1n length, cover 17 ft. to 91 ft. 
in breat | and rise to 30 fi. in height; each pillar being 
12 ft. high standing ov a platform of 5 ft. from the 
floor. ‘I'he side corridore are almost 70) ft of uninter- 
rupted length.' The centra! shrines wre built in the 
15th century by Udaiyan a Seturati chief of Hamnad 
and his family endowed it exclusively. In the 17th 
century the катпай Raijis erected the surrounding 


1 None of European Cathedrals are more than 500 [t. and 
even the nave of St. Peter's, Rome, is only 600 ft. fromthe door 
tothe apse, See from Fergusson, Wood cut 225 yol T. p. 383, 
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wall: (praksras) to which addi'ions were made in the 
18th century including the Amman temple. 


The Pandaram or the manager of the temple 
raised 4 suit against the Zamindar of Ramnad to deprive 
him of the hereditary right of supervision of the temple. 
The Privy Council did not accept olaims of the Ramnad 
Setupatis anddevrired them of their right to appoint 
the Dharmakartss or have any share in the manage- 
mentof the temple which their ancestors built and 
had so richly endowed. 'The-court would not inter- 
fera with the manager's plans whore agents destroyed. 
the old inscriptions and forged others, leased out the 
temple property to his own relations, 'estroyed the 
statues of former patrons and benefactors of the temple 
to substitute those of his wealthy caste fellows, ‘This 
isa unique instance but the same absolute right of 
management was no doubt given over by the state in 
order to show that the ecclesiastical administration was 
free of political interference. The temple is th: s a wholly 
autonomous state in itself enjoying all sovereign power. 


The great temple at Madura is composed 
of the sanctuary dedicated to the Sundaredwara 
(linga) and the shrine of the goddess Minaksli or 
Pàrvaii.^ The compound measures abou: 130 ft by 550 
ft. The temple originally had ten Gopurams, a beautiful 
tank surrounded by arcades, a hall of 1000 colimus and 
a small shrine dedicated tothe god Sabhapati. lt was 
built in the 13th centur. by a Sundara Pandya. In 1824 
it fell to the Muslims who plundered it mercilessly. 
In 1372 it was recovered by the Vijayanagar sovereign 
and Hindu worship was restored. The Mino kshi 
Nayyaka Mandapam was built by Tirumalai Najyaka 
in 1623-1629 or his elder brother Muttu Virappa. ‘he 
Kalyina Mandapim was built in 1707 and thè Tatta 
Sud hi in 1770, 


At Madura there isa famous detached hali, the 
celebrated Vasants ispritrg) Mandapam known вв 
Jirumalai's Chauliri Tirumalai Nayyak in 1023 1650 
buili ii for the reception of the presiding deity of the 


1 Miniksli méans both fish eyed and bright ered. Tt was 
also ihe name of the wife of king Sundara Pandya Thera was 
another queen Minakshi the last sovereign. of the Nayyak dynasty 


who was betrayed by Chanda Sahib, Newab of the Karnatik, 
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place where he could also receive in a suitable manner 
the homage of the king and his subjects. The hall 
is 333 ft. long by 105 ft. in width and consists of four 
ranges or columns all of which are different but 
elaborately sculptured. ]t& is identical with corridors 
at RHame$waram!. According to Wilson 'it was begun 
in the second year of Tirumalai’s reign and completed 
in twenty-two years (1623 to 1645) at à cost of upwards 
of a million sterling: the main temple must have cost 
between three and four times as much as the hall" 
In front of the hall Tirumalai Nayyak commenced his 
Raja Gopuram, measuring 174 ft. from north to south 
and 117 ft, indepth larger in scale than that at Srirangam 
and far surpasses that celebrated edifice in ihe beauty of 
its details, But Tirumalai did not live to complete it. 

The Gopuram at Kumbakonam, though smaller 
than that at Madura, is a richly ornamented example of 
its class. There are small temples at Kombakonam. 
At Tinnevelly there is a double temple, the great square 
being divided into equal portions, of which the north 
one is dedicated to the god Siva and the south half to 
his consort Parvati. There is a detached pavilion, 
Kalyana Mandapam, at Velor near Koimbator. Its 
cornice in particular is of great architectural interest, 
It is assigned» variously to 1350 and 1485. The porch 
at Perur 3 miles south-west of Koimbator is dated 
between 1350 and 1750. 

Lastly Vijayanagar which was finally destroy ed 
by the Muslims in 1565 contains ruins in such profusion 
and variety as exist no where else in India The most 
remarkable temple in the city is the Vithala or 
Vitthalaswami Vishou temple. It stands in a Tectangu- 
lar enclosure 538 ft. by 310 ft. with Gopurams on three 
sides. Outside the east entrance stands a lofty Dipa- 
dana or lamp-bearing pillar and there are two beautiful 
pavilions one of which isthe Ratha. Surrounding the 
whole court there is a corridor with three rows of piers, 
The shrine is made of granite and carved with boldness 
and expression of power. There are bold cornice of 
double flexure, the detached shafts, the Vyalis and the 
richly carved stylobate, ete. There is on the right the 
car-pavilion the principal storey of which is formed of 
a single block of granite with movable wheals?, [$ 


l See Plate from Fergusson's Wood cut 228, vol, 1, p, 889, 
? Bee plate from Fergusson's Wood cut 216, vol, 1. p. 403, 
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was begun by Krishnadeva in 1513 and continued by 
Achyuta Raya in 1529-1542 but was never finished. 

At Tadpatri, about 100 miles south-east of the 
capital, there are two Vishnu temples The Chintala 
Tiru Venkata Swami temple was built in the time of 
Timma Nayudu the local governor of Krishnadeva. 
About 50 miles still further east in the Karnal district 
there is the Diguva Ahobalam temple which is assigned 
to Prataparudra about 1300, 


The garden pavalion at Vijayanagar is an n 
of the detached building. The hall 125 ft. by 69 ft. by 
56 ft. in Tirumalai Nayyak's palace at Madura would 
serve as a very effective instance of what [ndian 
architect could do so far as civil edifices are concerned’, 
It is situated round a courtyard 160 ft. by 100 ft. 
surrounded on all sides by arcades of very great been: 
The pillars which support the arches are of stone 40 
in height and are joined by foliated brick arcades of 
great elegance of design, carrying a cornice and onts bla- 
ture of 60 ft. in height. On the west stands the corners 
andthe octagonal drum rises from these, pierced by a 
clerestory. Above this at the cornice 45 ft. up the 
octagon is changed to a cirel and the dome rises in the 
centre to 75 ft. from :he floor. The Court in the palace at 
Tanjore and the palace at Chandragiri will further show 
the finest examples of Indian Civil architecture.” As 
a lover of fine art Fergusson deplores ‘the di appearance 
of f srmer refinement in the south of India like in other 
parts also and points to the modern oalaces of the 
Karnatic Nawabs and of the Rajas of Ramnad and 
Travancore, whch are the bad copies of Italian style 
that was not properly understood, and which are un- 
suited for the use to which they are applied’ 

No temple proper exists in Ceylon. As іп 
India the ruins in Ceylon have  sufferred at the 
hands of Public works— countless pillars nnd steps 
have been broken up to £o into culverts оп а 
road and ‘the ruins at Puliyan Kulama were sadly 
destroyed for ashlar to buil! three or four Jarge culverts 
on a branch road. In Anuradhapura there are two 
Dagobas or Stupas. The larger one Abhaysgiri, of 


1 See Plate from Fergusson Woodouts 240, 241, vol, i, 
p. 414, 413. 
See Fergusson vol. i, Woodouts 242, 241, pp. 415, 418. 
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1000 ft, in circumference, 328 fi, in diameter and 9^0 ft, 
in elevation is ascribed to king Vattagamani Abbayar 
or Walagamabahu who conquered his kingdom in the 
first century B.C. and to commemorate his victory he 
is stated to have built also a. Vihara or monastery on 
the site of Jain temple. The second Dagoba known 
as the Jetavanir ma was begun by king Mahasena 
inthe 4th century and finished by his successor Kirtti 
Siti Meghavanna. Of the smaller but more sacred Dagobas 
the Ruwanveli dagoba was erected by kirg Duttha 
gamani between B. C, 109 and 78, The same is stated 
to have built the Mirisavetiya dagoba a so, Still &maller 
ones are known as ihe "I epsrima ard I a&ksréms. "The 
king Devanimpiya T ssa is stated to have built about 
246 B. C. the relic shrine of Thupirama to contain the 
right collar bone of Buddha The origin of the 
Lankirima is not known but it appears to have been 
restored along with others by Parkramabahu 1 41153- 
1156) Jn ad ition to these there are a great number of 
dagobas of various sorts scattered over the area once 
covered by the old city of Anuradhapura. 


At Polonnaruwa, the ancient Pul stipura also 
known as Kalingapura, there is the Jetavanarama 
temple ascribed to the period of Parskramabahu. I: 
contains an erect statue of Buddha built of brick 58 ft. 
in hsight. There are also Kiri dagoba, Rankot degoba 
and others, of which the Rankot dogoba is ascribed 
to Kirti Nissanka Malla, a Kalinga prince of the | 2th 
century, who is also stated to have built the Sat Mahal 
Prasida and Galpata which are like the Raths of 
Mammallapura in sonth India. Close to the water-da-ge a 
circular unique building is situated at the Thumarama 
temple,a large oblong brick structure with walls of 
0 fi. thickness was built also by Parakrama bahu.? 

Pagan the old capital of Burma excelled the ( eylo- 
nese capital buth in the extent of its build'ngs and in 
their magnifi ence. But the rise and fall of Pagan cor. 
responds with that of Palonnaruwa. It was founded in 
the middle of the 9th century and destroyed by the 
Chinese or the Tartar army of Kublai Khan in 1284, 
The most temarkable is the Ananda temple built by 
Kyantsittha (1057-1085). It is a beautiful pagoda of 
several storoys in height, the two lower ores are 


1 | Sea plate iv, Fargusson i. between pp. 246.247, 
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square with square turrets at each end, the three above 
have seated lions at each angle?. A slightly larger but 
almost identical is the Dhammayangyi ‘built also at 
Pagan by Narathu in 1160 A.D. The temple of Gandau- 
palin is still more beautiful? The Mahabodhi temple 
was built after the Bodh Gaya temple by Nandanngmya 
Min in 1198 A. D. 


The monasteries known as Kyaung attached to the 
Pagodas are less magnificent. Their ruins only remain 
at Thaton, Prome, and Pagan. The Kyaung at 
Mandalay® illustrates the Burmese monasteries It is 
raised from 8 to 10 ft. above the ground and surrounded 
by a balcany on three sides access to which is supplied 
by flights of steps enclosed between balustrades with a 
peculiar curved termination, Burmese pagodas are 
circular and temples are square. "There are three groups 
of ecclesiastical monuments in Burma. The Bupaya 
pagoda at Pagan is about the earliest one being placed in 
3rd century А. D. The Baubaugyi pagoda їп Prome 
consists of a solid mass in brick of a cylindrical form 
about 80 ft. high. 


The Abhayadina pagoda‘ like the Seiunyet pagoda 
shows the belicapital In the Sapada and Tamani 
pagodas there is above the bell a square moulded plinth 
symbolic of the chamber in the basement, known as the 
Dhatugarbha or relic chamber. The most important 
in whole Burma is the great Shwe-Hmandan pagoda 
at Pegu ascribed totwo merchants who raised it to 13 
cubits and successive kings of Pegu raised it to the pre- 
sent height of 324 ft. above its terrace and 364 ft. above 
the country three or four centuries ago. Similarly was 
completed the Shwe Dagon pagoda* at Rangoon start- 
ing from 27 ft. in height was raised to 199 ft. in 15th 
century ànd t0 the present height of 321 ft. in 1768. 
The earliest example of the square temple or pagoda 
is the Lemyet—hna at Prome attributed to 8th and 9th 
centuries. It is about 24 ft. square and is built in 
brick with a solid pier 8 ft. sjuare in the centre gur. 
rounded by a corridor 4 ft. wide. 


Plate XL1, Fergusson, vo), ii, between pp. 360 and 361. 
Wood out 454, Perguason vol. ii, р. 164. 

Wood cut 357 J w їйї» p. 368, 

Plate xxxvi, vol, ii, pp, 342.43. 

Woodcut 447, vol. ii, p. 348. 
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There are two other classes of religious structures 
in Burma, known as Thein or ordination hall and 
Pitakat "l'ai or secred library. The Upali Thein in 
Pagan dating from the 13th century is a reotangular 
one divided into nave and side aisles by arcades. The 
one aisle or nave is loftier than side aisles and is 
similar tc the Chaitya or Christian church, There is a 
second Thein at Pegu dating from 1476, The Pitakat 
Taik at Pagan’ was built by Anuratha in 1057'to house 
the Buddhist scriptures Tt isa copy of the Thaton 
library, square in plan; four parallel corridors round 
the central chamber or cell; the ground storey is of 
moderate height; the roof consists of four storeys, set 
back one behind the other with ogee roofs between, 
Testing direct on the vaults of the corridors. 

In Siam or the land of the Thais, the Venice of the 
east, corresponding to the Burmese Thein or ordination 
hall for priests there is the Bot of Vat Jai at Sukhodaya 
which stands within the Vat or enclosure of the temple 
opposite the principal entrance and behind a porch. 
The principal feature in the Bot, admission to which 
was confined to the priests, was the great altar carrying 
a gilded statue of Buddha, which was always placed in 
the central aisle,in the last bay but one. Inits rear 
was the principal Phra or Stupa of the temple, The 
Phra Prang and the Phra Chedi are the two types.* The 
upper part of the Phra Prang has a dome shape which 
may have been derived from the Buddhist Stupa in 
India or Burma, but the upright part looks more like 
the Bikhara of spire of a Hindu temple. The Phrachedi 
is based on the Stupas of India, but the call containing 
the relics of Buddha is placed underground and reached 
in larger examples by secret passages in the thick. 
ness of the walls. At Sukhodaya there is one of the 
Phra chedis of Vat Jai and the Pathomchedi in Phra 
Pathom. Among other Siamese buildings Vihans or 
Viharas, and Kamburiens similar in design to Bot are 
the assembly halls where people assembled to offer 
prayers and listen to sermons. Inthe Vat Tha Sao at 
Ayuthia the central court with the great Phra in the 
centre is identical with those of Beng Mealea and Ankor 
Vat of Cambodia. The galleries round it and the towers 


1 See plate XL of Fergusson, vol, il, between pp. 356-357, 
? Plate XLVI of Fergusson vol, pp, ii, 406.407. 
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at the'angles and in the cantre of each front appear to 
have been carried out by the Cambaidian architects. Tha 
Cambodian influence is shown also in the Vat Phra Prang 
Sam Yot at Lophaburi, which ‘consists of three sanc. 
tuaries, cruciform on plan, side by side, with corridors 
between them. Above each of these sanctuaries isa lofiy 
tower with five receding storeys enriched with souk 
ptures. The Hall of Audience at Bankok? illustrates the 
bad taste of Bangkok Pegodas, palaces, porticos and 
dwelling houses showing the intiate and irresponsible 
aspiration in wrehitecture degenerating into vulgarity 
bscause “the new civilization in Siam is not indigenous 
the men of progress wearing European hats, the ladies. 
French gowns, and the rich people building palaces with 
Corinthian porticos and sash windows’ | 


The Cambodian temples bearing Indian influence 
and built by the kings are classified undar four groups, 
In the first group are placed the temples of Ta Prohm, 
Kedai, and Pre Rup in which the enclosures, generally 
three in number, are all on the same level Secondly 
temples like Phimeanakas and Bapcun bear the pyramid 
shape and consist of seven narrow terraces rising one 
above the other. Thirdly the temples of Angkar Vat® 
at Bayon, also pyramidal in form, are a combination of 
the first and the second groups and their enclosures, one 
within the other, are each raised from some 20 ft. above 
thelevel of that outside. And lastly the smaller temples 
consist of three or five sancturies placed side by side, the 
centre one being the most important, the whole being 
surrounded by a wall or moat. In many instances the 
enclosures take the form of a gallery or corridor which 
is rocfed over with horizontal courses of stone corbslled 
over till they meet at the top. The gateways to the 
several enclosures are called Gopura as in India and 
over the cei tre of thé Gopura is a tower which in the 
entrance gateway of Angkon Thom is carved on each 
side with Brahma heads. 


In front of the Cambodian temples also within the 
enclosures as in India, there are tanks of water with 


L Wood cut 475 of Fergusson vol, ii, р. 412, Woodeut 462, and 
462 vol, ii, pp, 384, 385, 


2 Seeappended piale. 
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stone borders and steps round. These not only provide 
water to the temples and the visitors but also serve as 
reservoirs of enormous dimensions to supply water for 
agricultural and other purposes. 


The temple of Angkor Vat or city temple is situated 
between the city of Angkorthom and the lake Топ) Sap. 
Tts walled enclosure measures 1080 yds. by 1100 yds and 
its surrounded by a moat of 216 yds. wide. [ts great gate- 
way is five storeys in height of 180 ft. Tts shortest width 
north and south is more than 600 ft. Itis thus higher 
and larger than Borobular and has better ornamentation 
and more delicate carvings. l'he temple of Bameswara is 
equal to it only in colonnades, but inferior to Angkor 
Vat and Borobudar in architectural design a nd sculptural 
decorations. The galleries or cclonnades at Aagkar Vat 
are perfect in their mechanical arrangements and 
artistic design.! he general view of the temple of- 
Angkor Vat is equally grand and charming.? 


The great temple of Bayon with fifty towers within 
the city walls of Angkor Thom belongs to the third 
group. It was founded by Jayavarman I and consecra- 
ted by Yasovarman about 900 A. D. The finest example 
of the pyramid temples is that of Bapuon south of the 
palace in Angkor Thom. But the more charming is the 
temple or Nakhon Vat." 


Of Insul Indian or Indonesian islands Java supplies 
last examples of Inaian temples. The earliest extant 
monument in Java is the great Barobudar*. Tt is situa- 
teil on the summit of an isolated hill. It is nearly a 
pyramid in form. It is describe! as a seven storeyed or 
nine storeyei Vihara or monastery according as we reck- 
on the plaiform on which the seventy two small dagobas 
stand as one or three storeys, lts basement measures 
over 460 ft, across butthsreal temolais only 300 ft, 
from angle toangle either way. But itis famous not 
for its dimensions or architectural design but for the 


1 See plate from Foergusson’s Woodout 46%, 463, wol ii 
рр. 584, 385, 
2 See appended plate and Fergusson Woodont 464, vol, ii, p. 
381. 
3 See plste from elevation made by Fergusons Woodout 
no, 46, vol. ii, p, 382- 
4 See appended plate, 
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remarkable sculptures that line its galleries The soul. 
ptures in both faces of galleries in two storeys would 
extend over nearly 3 miles of ground. Buddhas includ. 
ing five Dhyani Buddhas, in groups of three, five, and 
nine are repeated over and over again. There are Bodhi 
sativas and saints of all sorts. The sculptors must have 
been imported from [ndia, for, the character of the saul- 
ptures and the details of the ornamentation are identical 
with those in cave 6 at Ajanta, 17 at Nasik and in the 
caves at Kanheri in Salsette, at Kond ivte, Mayathana 
and other places Tt is assumed that Barobudar was 
erected between 650-750. But the builder or buil- 
ders of this great monument are still unknown, It may 
however, be assumed that such à structure could have 
been constructed only with the patronage of some ruling 
authority if not by the ruler himself. 


In Java there still exist remains of several such 
temples, viz., Chandi Bhima, Chandi Arjuna, Chandi Ja- 
bang, Chandi Sari, Chandi Kali-Bening near Kalasan 
and Chandi Panataran, There isa second temple at 
Panatáran, which is known as Serpent temple because 
whole of the basement moulding is made up of eight 
great serpents, two on each face, whose upraised heads 
in the centre form the side pieces of the steps that lead 
up to the central building. There is another temple of 
this class at Machanponthi of which the sub-base 
ment is composed of one tortoise and two serpents and 
the heads of these three animals uniting on the west 
face and forming the entrance, 


Apart from the fragmentary inscriptions found in 
some of the temples described above there are hundreds 
of copper plate inscriptions which contain more 
details of ecclesiastical endowments No elaborate 
citation of these historical documents is necessary, 
By way oí illustration a few only are quoted below, 
They will show to what great extent the royal donors 


authorities for the upkeep, repair, offerings, feeding of 

9 poor and reoluses, etc, Owing to the sentiment that 
no gift could bring spiritual merits tothe donor and his 
ancestors if it be noi completely made over, the donee 
enjoyed the complete autono my in the administration of 
the endowed property resulting in the creation of the 
small sovereign state within the bigger state but 
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causing some obvious administrative confusion concern- 
ing thieves, etc., who could take shelter and escape 
punishment by running from one state to the other. 

The Indor copper plate inscription of the time of 
Skandagupta dated, 465 A. D, records a perpetual 
endowmen: for the purpose of maintaining a lamp in 
a temple of the Sun at Indrapura or modern [ndor. "This 
gift of a Brahman’s endowment of the temple of the 
Sun ie tlie perpetual property of the guild of oil men as 
long asit continues here or eleewhere should give for 
the same time as the moon and the sun endure two 
palas of oil (daily)uninterrupted in use and without 
any diminution. ‘he transgressor is merely threate- 
ned with the criminal punishment due to the murderer 
(of a Brahman), theft of goli, adultery with preceptir's 
wife, drinking of intoxicating liquor, and abetting any 
of these crimes and the minor crimes like killing a 
cow’. 

Four out of the five copper plate grants of the 
Parivrajaka Maharaias, and all seven copper plates of 
the Uchchakalpa Maharajas are records of endowments 
some of which are specifically made for temple pur- 
poses, some as gift to Brahmans, and some made as 
gratuity, Thus the Parivrajaka Maharaja Sankshobha 
‘in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings’ 
made in 528 to Chhadugomin half of the village 
of Opani for the purpose of Bali or offering of grain, 
rice, etċ., to gods and all creatures Charu or cblation of 
cooked food for the deceased ancestors, and Sattra or 
alms and refuge tothe needy people, and for the pur- 
pose of renewing whatever may become broken or 
torn at the temple of the Goddess Pishtapurr. Неге 
all right excepting the right to fines imposed on thieves 
and mischief doers is made over to the donee. No 
obstacle to the enjoyment of this grant is to be caused 
by his successors or feudatories as it is male to 
increase the religious merit of his parents and himself, 
The authority of the Mahabharata is quoted to the 
effect that ‘preservation of a grant is more meritorious 
than making a grant and that the giver of land enjoys 
heaven for sixty thousand years but the confiscator of 
a grant and he who assents to an act of confiscation 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell. The 
writer of the document was [;waradasa and the king 
himself gave it in person and did not employ any 


ab 
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Dataka or messenger to convey the orders to the local 
officials. 


The Maharaja Hastin of the same dynasty made 
three grants. Inthe first of 475 A. D, for the same 
p sas in the previous instance he granted the 
village of Vasuntara-shapdika to the Brahman Gopaswa- 
min and others with the Udranga and Uparikara 
implying some unforeseen income and with the privilege 
that it is not to be entered by the irregular or regular 
troops but with the exception of the right to fines impos- 
ed on thieves. [In his grant of 482 A. D. the Agrahara of 
Korparika was made to Devaswamin and other Brah- 
mans with same privileges and for similar purposes. 
In his grant of 510 A. D. the village of Valugarta was 
granted to Govindaswamin and other Brahmans in the 
identical manner, 


The grant of the Maharaja Jayanatha of the 
Uchchakalpa dynasty, dated 408 A. D. is recorded in a 
more legal form. "Be it known to you the cultivators 
that for the purpose of increasing my own religious 
merit, the village of Chhandapallika is granted by me, 
being in good health, to the Brahman Mitraswamin with 
the Udranga and Uparikara and with the privilege that 
it is not to be entered by irregular or regular troops but 
wiih the exception of the right to finos imposed on 
thieves, You yourselves shall render to him the offer of 
the tribute of the customary royalties and taxes, and 
shall be obedient to hiscommands." His successors should 
assent to it and should not confiscate it and they should 
not take such taxes which by custom did not belong to 
the king. The authority of the Mahabharata is quoted here 
also regarding the criminal punishments, ete His other 
grant of 496 A D, records the grant of the village 
Dhavashandika to the Brahman writer (divira) Sarva- 
váda and his sons and suceessors for the roya temple 
of the god Vishou for the purpose of repair and main- 
tenance of Bali, Charu, Satira, and other rites. Tha 
villagers including Brahmans and artisans were asked 
io offer to the new owners the customary duties, royal. 
ties, taxes, gold, etc., and tọ be obedient to their 
commands. The same warning and persuation are also 
added. The Maharaja Sarvanatha of the same dynasty 
made the grant in 512 of the village of Asramaka 
to the specified Brahmans in four shares with the same 
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conditions of repair of the temples of Vishpu and the 
Bun and maintenance not only of Bali, Charu, байта 
but also perfumes, incense, garlands, and lamps. He 
made two other grants one of which is dated 
516 in the same way. His grant of 683 recorded 
the sanction of the Maharaja Sarvanatha to the transfer 
among private grantees of two villages named Vyaghra 
pallika and Kacharapallika for the purposes of a temple 
of the Goddess Pishta-purikadevi at the town of 
Manapura. The Maliya grant of 517 records its 
issue from Kathiawad Gujerat by Maharaja Dharasena 
iI of the Valabhi dynasty. It is stated that ‘the king 
being in good health issues a command to all the 
officials, viz. Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakes, Dringikas, 
Mahattaras, irregular and regular troops, Dhruvadhika- 
nikas, Danda-pisikas, Rajasthaniyas, Kumaramatyas 
and others that some lands at the villages of Antaratra, 
Dombhigrima and Vajragrama are given by him with 
libations of water in accordance with the rule of land 
transfer tothe Brahman Rudrabhuti for the mainte- 
nance of the five great sacrificial rites of the Bali, Charu, 
Vaiévadeva, Agnihotra, and. Atithi (feeding of guests) 
to endure for all time and to be enjoyed by the 
succession. It was given together with the Udranga, 
Uparikara, vita, bhuta, grain, gold, and Adeya and with 
the right to forced labour and with the privilege that 
it is not to be even pointed at with the hand of undue 
appropriation by any of the king’s people. And no one 
should cause obstruction to this person in enjoying it 
in accordance with the proper conditions of a grant to 
a Brahman, and cultivating it, or causing it to be 
cultivated, or assigning to another. As usual it was 
to be assented to and preserved by his successors as 
stated by the venerated Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas. 
This charter was written by the minister of war and 
peace and contained sign manual of the king and it was 
conveyed or registered by a high official 

^ 1n766 SilidityYa Vll of the same dynasty issued 
from his camp at the town of Anandapura a similar 
charter to record the grant to a Brahman of the village 
of Mahilabali. 


King Harshavardhana of Kanauj made similar 
grant in 633 from the camp of victory containing 
boats, elephants, and horses from Pinthika (Madhuvana 
and announced that he had broken a forged edict on the 
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strength of which the Brahman Vamarathya enjoyed 
the village of Somakandika and taken it back from him 
and duly gave it to Bhatta Vataswamin and Bhatta 
ivaswamin as an Agrahara and commanded the people 
to give these donees the share of the crops, objects of 


enjoyments, taxes, gold and service generation to after 
generation. 


The Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena of the 
last quarter of the lith century contains reference to 
the erection of the temple of Pradyumneswara Siva to 
whom the king provided ‘bright coloured dresses, a 
hundred lovely female attendants adorned with jewel- 
ornaments, towns filled with citizens and endless wealth’. 
In the very eame way endowments were made in south 
of India also. But the Shammak copper plate of Maharaja 
Pravarasena II of the Vakajaka dynasty issued in the 
18th year of his reign from the town of Pravarapura 
inthe Bhojakata kingdom corresponding to east Berar 
contains certain additional and legally useful conditions 
which are missing in the!and-grants cf Hast, North, and 
West India. The village of Charmanka in the llichpur 
district of east Bernr measuring 8000 Bhumis was given 
to 1000 Brahmans. The high born royal officers 
employed in the office of general superintendents and 
regular soldiers and umbrella-bearers wera commanded 
thus “Be it known to you that in order to increase our 
religion and life and strength and victory and dominion, 
and forthe sake of our welfare in this world and in 
the next and generally for our benefit, this village is 
granted, in our victorious office of justice as a grant 
not previously made, with libations of water. Now we 
grant the fixed usage, such as befits this village 
and sush as has been approved of by former kings, 
of a village which belongs to a community of Chatur. 
vedi (Brahmans); namely, it is not to pay taxes ; 
it is not to be entered by the regular troops or by the 
umbrella-bearers ; it does not carry with it the right 
to cows and bulls in succession of production or to the 
abundance of flowers and milk, or to the pasturage, 
hides and charcoal, or to the mines for the purchase of 
salt in a moist state; it is entirely free from all obliga. 
tion of forced labour, it carries with it the hidden trea. 
sures and deposits and the Klripta and Upaklripta, It is 
to be enjoyed for the same time with the moon and the 
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sun; and it is to follow the succession of sons and sons’ 
sons, No hindrance should be caused by any one to 
those who enjoy it. It should be protected and in- 
creased by all possible means. And whosoever disregard- 
ing this charter shall give or catse to be given even 
slight vexation, we shall inflict on him punishment 
together with a fine when he is denounced by the 
Brahmans. Inthis document which has at least the 
merit of religion, in order to avoid boasting of other 
meritorious actions performed by us we do not recite 
our care ard protection of grants made by various 
kings who are dead and gone." Then the authority 
of Vyasa is quoted regarding preservation and confi- 
scation. But unlike in the endowments to temple cr 
deities itis laid down here that this condition of the 
charter should be maintained by the Brahmans (donees) 
and by future lords, nsmely, enjoyment of this grant 
is to belong to the Brahmans for the same time with 
the moon and the sun, provided that they commit no 
treason against the kingdom consisting of seven 
constituent parts, ctz, king, his ministers, ally, territory, 
fortress, army, and treasury, of successive kings; that 
they are not slavers of Brahmans and are not thieves, 
adulterers, poinseners of kings, ete., that they do not 
wage wart, and that they do no wrong to other villagers. 
But if they act. ctherwise, or assent to such acts, the 
king will commit no theft in taking the land away." 


This citation should make clear the legal pcaition 
between royal donor &nd the two classes of the donees, 
namely,the managers of temples established already 
by the king, his ancestors or others, and those institu- 
tions like universities, colleges and monasteries, and 
those Brahmans and monks who are not associated 
with any temple property but who are given endow- 
ments by the king so that they may perform their 
communal ani caste duties of learning and educating 
the society without anxiety for earning their livelihood. 
In the former case under no circumstances the grant 
is taken bask but the manager may be changed, but in 
the latter case if the donees fall down from their noble 
pursuits they are deprived of the royal grant. Thus 
the state did not interfere with the administration of 
ecclesiastical property but the king enforved a standard 
of morality for those who lived on royal or public 
charity. 
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It should be noted that from the point of view 
of culture the temple is a monument at once of the 
social, economic, pclitical and religious progress, 
Moreover arhitecture proper is the basic record of 
allfine arts. The idea at the root of a temple cons- 
truction is religious. It is built to house the idol of 
god forthe purpose of worship. It serves a social 
benefit of great value inasmuch as temple. is not only 
a place for worship butitisa centre of learning there 
being schools, colleges and lecture halls and debating 
societies. Men and women, old and young, meet there 
on equal footing and exchange views and ideas. Thus 
the temple compound is an exhibition ground showing 
the economic and moral prosperity of the visitors, the 
wealth of the builder, the skill of the artists comprising 
architects, engineers, carpenters, sculptors, painters, 
decorators and other artisans, The inscriptions on 
the temple itself and the copper plate records pre. 
served by the priests and the managing body as quoted 
above show beyond doubt the amount of responsibility 
which the ruler felt for the moral and material pro- 
gress of the people, Indeed of all the literary and monu. 
rental records dealing with the family, economic, 
political, and moral and religions life the institution of 
temple combines in itself all these phases of life of a 


civilized nation. 
SCULPTURE 

“Art and by this is ordinarily understood, pai nting, 
sculpture and allied handicrafts—is but the handmaid of 
architecture which has been the foundation of all great 
aesthetic movements since history began.” Регоу 
Brown further adds that “a powerful creativa spirit is an 
essential quality" of the arts of sculpture and painting 
co-related to architecture. The short account cf houses 
together with articles of furniture and of ihe objects of 
sculpture and painting as described above does not 
include numerous other objects which may be included 
under the category of fine arts distinct from mere crafts, 
The fine arts or Kali in Sanskrit are classified under 
a traditional list of sixty-four’ But a commentary 


l The 64arts include ainging, instrumental musie, dancing, 
painting, paints over the boay, arranging flowers in pota and 
gardens, * making, garland — dramatic play, composing 
verses, jugglery, sewing, weaving, solving literary puzzles, sarpentr: 
dress.making, doll.making, house-making, etg, петте, 
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vaguely refers to as many as 528 fine arts of which no 
details are available and may have been made up by 
including crafts of which the number is unlimited. The 
objects of mere craft are intended to serve only the 
utilitarian purpose, for instance a sailing vessel, a doil 
for a child, a basket to carry things, a godown to store 
goods, a third class waiting room in a railway station, 
an office room ina shop, etc. As objects like these ате 
intended for a set purpose some engineering skill is 
Toquired in their execution and a certain amount of 
durability is also ensured in order to make them market- 
able. But an object of fine art demands much more 
than skilful workmanship and durability. It must have 
a symbolic meaning and its beauty must consist in 
proportion, symmetry, uniformity and harmony which 
alone can satisfy the aesthetic craving of an educated 
mind. Thus inits execution there must be a definite plan 
and design and it must be made in strong and durable 
materials. The same object, therefore, may be treated as 
an instance of craft or fine art. A doll for instance may 
be made both asa play thing for a child or asa fine 
sculpture with a symbolie significance and an aesthetic 
value, Similarly a house may be built as à mere object 
of engineering or as a real object of architecture both 
externally and internally, to demonstrate externally its 
character by its mere look asa man is distinguished 
from a woman or a Sikh is distinguished from a Gurkha, 
and internally toshow without a name plate whether it 
is à temple room or a bride's room, a school room or an 
office room. Thus it is stated by Burgess that ''arohitec- 
ture, it must be understood, is something more than the 
mere art of building in any form ; and, if a definition 
is required, it must be that it is the fine art of designing 
and constructing ornamental buildings in wood, stone, 
or other (lasting) materials. It is thus distinct from 
common building or civil engineering,” 


This definition is equally applicable to objects of 
other basio arts also, viz., sculpture and painting. Like 
the artistic temples referred to above and described more 
fully elsewhere there still exist in India numerous objects 
of sculpture. Butthe extant objects of artistic painting 
are confined to & few places especially at Ajanta. 


Although art was practically absent in the buildings 
unearthed it Mahenjodaro and Harappa, the object of 
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sculptures were not wanting. The human heads and 
various animals especially the bull were carved with 
skill and scientific accuracy. These realistic images 
are, however, in sharp contrast with the idealistic 
terracottas which are inere crafts, 


In the Vedic period we do not find description of 
sculptural objects like those of the architectual ones. 
In the Ramayana, however, a clear reference is made to 
carving of S:ti’s image in gold in so much realistic 
details that ordinary onlookers would not be able to 
distinguish it from Sita herself accompanying her hus- 
band at the great festival known as the Aswamedha 
sacrifice, Similar realistic descriptions are supplied by 
the Mahabhirata and the Buddhist texts, | he pre-Maur- 
yan soulptures exist in the colossal statues of Yaksha 
obtained from the village of Parkham with an insorip- 
tion in M auryan Brahmi which states that it was 
carved by 'Gomitra, pupil of Kunika'. This establishes 
the fact that there were trained carvers and necessary 
chisels and tools to carve the hardest stone, much like 
‘the skilled masons, accomplised stone. cutters and dainty 
jewellers, who built the Piprahwa stupa in 4*0 B. Q. on 
the frontier of Nepal, Yaksha and Yakshi images have 
also beer found at Patna, Besnagar, KRaroda, Math 
and the Naga statues at Besnagar and Chhargaon, an 
the Kalpastikeha at Besnagar. But these specimens 
of sculpture indicate only crude representation and lack 
in real art. They are objects of crafts only, 


Since D. C, 500 all the basic arts must have develop- 
edrapidly. The Budohist art which commenced from 
B. C. 220 during the reign of the great Asoka, comprises 
monuments of perfect beauty. The numerous columns 
artistically erected to bear Asoka’s edicts are well-pro- 
portioned and beautifully polished monoliths ‘with 
grooved capitals which are surmounted by the image of 
some animal The abacus аз rule is also decorated 
with animal and floral ornaments’. The charming and 
well-known lion capital at Sarnath near Benares bears 
four figures of stately lions which once supported the 
Dharma-chakra or stone wheel, the symbol of Law that 
Buddha had proclaimed. ‘he abacus is decorated with 
four effigies of the sacred wheel alternating with four 
anima!s anelephant, a buil, à horse ard a lion. Profes r 
Vogel rightly surmises that "in all probability these 
animals symbolize the four quarters, the whole monu- 
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ment being meant to convey that the good doctrine was 
destined to spread in all directions to the ends of the 
earth, The images also exhibit the artistic proportion, 
symmetry, uniformity and harmony and the per- 
fection in their carving.’ 


Tradition ascribes to Asoka the erection of 84,000 
stupas with which monasteries and convents were no 
doubt built. The stupas proper as at Sanchi, Bharhut, 
Benares, Gandhar, Mathura and other places is not, 
however, of much artistic value. Itis a primitive type 
of building, a sort of masonry tumulus intended as recep- 
tacle of relics. It is, however, crowned with a square 
railing cf stone which enclosed a standard supporting an 
umbrella. But the enclosing railings at the lower part 
as well as on the ground and the monumental gateways 
are covered with sculptures which are very remarkable 
specimens of genuine Indian art, Both at Sanchi and 
Bharhut the sculptured decoration consist of panels in 
which scenes portrayed from the life of the Buddha 
and the Jataka stories, concerning Buddha’s previous 
existences, especially those in which he appeared on 
earth in the shape of some animal, are illustrated in 
profusion on the stone railing-pillars, along the coping of 
the large balustrade, and all over the gateways. This art 
as Professor Vogel concludes possesses a ‘powerful charm 
by virtue of its genuine naivete, its great love of nature, 
and pre-eminently its devotion to and intense veneration 
of the Buddha.’ It is remarkable for its scrupulous 
avoidance of Buddha's portrayal in visible form, At 
Bharhut secular subjects also were portrayed. Thus the 
procession of Ajataiatru on his visit to Buddha is 
depicted artistically. Jetavana monastery with its 
mango tree, temples and Anithapinda emptying a 
a cartful of gold pieces are also beautifully carved. 
There is also a beautiful carving of the inmates of two 
storeyed house looking down from balconies anda pair 
of geese and peacocks standing on the wall, which carry 
the idea of a peaceful home. Mauryan arts are also 
illustrated by the remains of a pillared hall at Patna, 
rock-cut shrines at Barabar hills, a throne at Bodh Gaya 
together with the famous temple of much artistic 
skill, some terracotta heads found at Sarnath and the 
elephant carved beautifully at Dhauli in Orissa. Amidst 


|. Seo plate appended as ín plato 1 of Vogels Buddhist Art 
26 
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2500 carvings of various kinds which exist at Bodh Gaya 
there are a few figures of female devotees but no images 
of Buddba. 'lhe reliefs illustrating the Jataka stories 
include the purchase of Jetavanirama. But the inner 
faces of the old Bodh Gaya rail contain animal figures 
including horses, etc. There are also lotus medallions 
with human busis and animal figures, superhuman 
male and female beings of a fearful nature. There are 
sculptures of the Brahmanical deities also. One relief re. 
esents [Indra and another the Sun in a chariot drawn by 
our horses The Earth goddess is represented standing" 
оп а tortoise, Lakshmi mounted on her vehicle, and also 
the Bhairava attendant of the god Siva, 


| Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, Lumbini garden at the 
border of Nepal and Kusinagar or Kasia near Gorakh- 
pur are the four famous places associated with 
the four main events of Buddha's life, viz., enlighten- 
ment, preaching of the first sermon, birth, and 
nitvina or death, At Lumbini garden there is the 
memorial pillar erected by Asoka. At Kasia there isa 
stupa and a colossal image of Buddha made in the fifth 
century A.D. by one Dinna, a sculptor from Mathura 
as stated in an inscription, At Sarnath there are 
sculptures of the Maurya, Sunga, Gupta, and later 
periods. The Dharma-chakra monasteries atthe Deer 
Park andthe Dharmarajika stupa of the Mauryan age 
are allin ruins and have mostly disappeared. But ‘the 
lion capital of Asoka column, though in fragments, is a 
piece of most developed Indian symbolic art, In the 
masterful strength of the crowning lions with their 
swelling veins and tense muscular development the 
Mauryan sculptor had shewn dexterity and experience 
of generations behind’. Several of the stone-railing 
belonging to the ruined stupas are assigned to the 
Sunga period ending about 50 A.D. Of the subsequent 
period known as Kushan period, about 50-300 A.D,, 
there is a colossal statue of Bodhisattva with an 
inscription of the third year of Kanishka's reign, The 
head of this image is shaven and the style of drapery 
resembles that of the Parkham statue of Yaksha. The 
aculptures of the Gupta period (300-600) include stele 
divided into four panels of equal size one above the 
other, which represent four scenes of the Buddha's life, 
viz, his birth, enlightenment, preaching and demise. 
There are some slabs of eight panels also, portraying the 
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above four events as well as the four minor scenes of 
Buddha's life. The latter include the scene of his 
descent from the heaven at Sankasya or modern Sankisa 
in Farrukhabad district in U. P., the great miracle at 
Sravasti, modern Saheta-Maheta in Gonda District, the 
presentation of bowl of honey by a monkey in the 
Perileyaka forest near Kausambi, and subduing of the 
wild elephant Naligiri. Several of the Jataka stories are 
also illustrated. On a beautiful door lintels four bas-reliefs 
relating to the Kshintivadi Jataka are artistically depicted. 
There are standing images of the Bodhisattvas also, There 
are also well carved stone images of Avolokiteévara, 
Maitreya, and Maijutri, gods of the Mahayana pantheon. 
There are severalimages of Tara, in one of which the 
goddess helds by the left hand a water pot on the hip, 
in another the goddess is attended by Marichi, the 
goddess of Dawn and by the angry Ekajata,in a third 
one Tara is seated in an easy posa on a lotus and ina 
fourth one Vajra Tiri is carved in the round with 
four heads and eight arms 


There are also Jain reliefs with standing images 
or busts of Tirthankaras. The Brahmanical images 
include & colossal figure of Siva spearing Andhaka 
demon with his trident. There is an image of 
Trimurti with three faces, There are also the image of 
Gayeda in sitting pose and the representation of Durga 
holding mace adorned witha pair of human skulls on 
her left shoulder, and in another she is shown piercing 
the buffalo with her trident in the right hand. A votive 


plaque shows a four armed figure of Vishou wearing 


a high head dress, a sacred thread and a garland, his 
right hands holding a lotus and a conch and left hands a 
mace and a wheel. The minor images include faces of 
animals, image of Jambhala, the God of wealth, with 
the protruding eyes and tusks, corpulent deformity, 
wearing cobras and trampling on a prostrate figure. The 
image of Marichi the goddess of Dawn or Vajravarahi 
is carved with three faces including the boars' head and 
three hands wielding various weapons, and standing in 
the archer’s attitude on a chariot drawn by seven boars, 
There are the images of Vasudhara, the goddess of plenty, 
Bhairaya riding a dog, and the Vamana or dwarf incar. 
nation of Vishou, The Sarnath sculptures show a 
flourishing condition of art in all its varieties, 
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Mathura on the bank of Yamuni situated between 
Delhi and Agra was the place of Krishga cult in the 
pre-historic period. The well known Kharosh 
inscription onthe Lion capital found near Saptarshi 
Tila states that in the first century B. C. Kshatrapa 

j and his son Sodisa were ruling over Mathura. 
From about the first century A.D. Mathura passed 
under the soverignty of the Kushans who played an 
important part in the development of Indian sculp- 
ture. "They introduced the image worship of Buddha in 
accordance with the Mahayana doctrine in place of 
the symbol worship of the Hinayana system which had 
been in vogue at Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, Sanchi, and 
Bharhut. Beginning was made here of the Buddha 
images which ultimately developed into five varieties, 
viz, Buddha in meditation, Buddha in ecstacy, 
Buddha as a teacher, Buddha as a pilgrim, and 
Buddha on his death-bed. Thus during B. C. 50 and 
300 A.D. Mathura served as the distributing centre 
of Buddha images and other objective sculptures. If 
. owel its importance as Professor Vogel says, ‘as an 

emporium to its situation on the great trade route which 
connected the two capitals of the north west border pro- 
vinces, Pushkalavati or Purushapura, modern Peshawar, 
and Taxila (where Gandhara school of sculpture de veloped 
during the same period) on the one side with Pataliputra 
or Magadha on the lower Ganges and on the other with 
Bharukachchha, the great sea-port on the west’ Mathura 
appears to have been closely connected also with 
Dhanyakataka or Dharanikata, modern Amaravati in the 
Guntur district, Madras, where the Andhra kings were 
ruling from B.C. 250 to 100 A. D. In the districts adjoining 
the deltas of the Krishna and Godavari rivers Buddhism 
flourished from Asoka's time. The famous Buddhist 
scholar Nagarjuna who was born in Vidarbha, modern 
Berar, and died at Srisailam gaye birth to the Mahayana 
school which introduced the Buddha images in the south 
wherefrom its chief centre was established at Nalanda 
and thence it spread to Mathura and Gandhara. We 
shall see the influence of the Mathura schoolon the 
Amaravati schools in the south and the Gandhara school 


in the north, “Buddhism in its gradual expansion over 
Indian continent”, holds Professor Vogel, “naturally 
followed the great trade routes. It is clear also from 
numerous inscriptions that among the merchant class 
its most zealotis adherents were counted,” 
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Numerous pieces of sou!pture have beon discovered 
inthe city and the district of Mathura, although not 
asingle building to which they belonged has been pre- 
served. But several inscriptions of the Kushan kings 
make it cleat that the first wife of the great Satrapa 
Rajula founded a monastary with an adjoining stupa 
on the river bank below the city. There was another 
monastery farther south which was famons for the splen- 
dour of its sculptural ornamentation and was founded 
by the Kushan king Huvishka, A third menastery 
known as the Yasa.Vihara wasin existence in the sixth 
century. Excepting its slender shape ihe Mathura stupa 
resembled those a& Sanohi and Bharhut, the balustrade, 
railings, gates and their decoration being of the same 

ttern. The ornamentation of the pillars also including 
olus-rosettes, palmettes, animals and female à 
bears strong resemblance: “Mathura school must be con- 
sidered,” declars Professor Vogel,‘‘as a direct development 
of the early soulpture of central India. It is, therefore, 
fundamentally Indian, The earlier sculptors of Mathura 
had represented Buddha by means of symbols, Thusa 
railing pillar shows a Bodhimanda under the Bodhi tree. 
A relief shows the worship of Buddha’s alms bowl. 
The railing pillars illustrate some Jataka scenes also 
including those of the worst evil and the presentation 
of honey by monkeys. There are Basreliefs illustrat- 
ing scenes of Bu '& birth, enlíghtenment, descent 
from the heaven, first sermon, death”, eto. 


But the symbolic form of worship was replaced by 
the image worship when the Mahayana system was 
introduced during the Kushan period. Ard Mathura 
produced numerous Buddha images of various dimen- 
sions, Sri Apurva Prakash in his Foundation of Indian 
Art and Archaeology has classified these into two types 
side by side showing the Buddha head as shaven as well 
as with luxuriant hair twisted into large knot upon the 
crown of the head, clean shaven face 5s well as face with 
moustache and beard in terracottas, normal ear as well 
as ear with elongated lobes, head without Ushvisha or 
skull protuberance and head with Ushnisha covered with 
spiral locks, drapery leaving the right shoulder bare as 
well as — covering both the shouldere, drapery 
with natural locse folds concealing the body and drapery 
transparent showing the body and arranged in schematio 
folds, nimbus plain or susllaped at the edge in low 
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relief and nimbus ornamented with à narrow foliated 

in sitting posture with the right hand raised in 
Abhaya-mudri and the left hand clenched resting on 
the thigh, in the same posture the fingure being in the 
Bhimi-sparga-mudri, in the erect or standing posture 
the left hand supporting the drapery as well as lifting 
up the hem of the drapery; the feet protruding from 
the drapery and lying flat and uncovered up to the 
thighs and cross-legged when seated às against the 
drapery covering the entire body up tothe ankles leav- 
ing only the feet free and the feet also covered with 
drapery in sitting posture: the seat being a lion 
throne (simhasana) as against lotus throne (padmasana) 
or diamond throne (v 3jrssana) ;for standing images 
there often being a seated lion detween the feet as 
against a bundle of lotus buds between the legs. In 
several examples both these types are found mixed up. 
Buddha images all over India come under one of these 
peculiarities whether created simultaneously or borrowed 
from the Mathura stock. 


Professor Vogel recognises the fact that early 
in Kanishka’s reign a Bodhisattva image was brought 
from Mathura to the Deer Park at Benares. A similar 
image with a stone parasol was erected by the same 
donor, the monk Bala, in the Jetavana of Sravasti. In 
several other spots on the Gangetic plains fragments 
of sculpture have been recovered which are carved in 
the yellow-fiscked red sandstone of Mathura. Such 
pieces have also been found in Sanchi and as far north 
as Taxila. As late as the fifth century a colossal image 
of the dying Buddha was erected at Kushinara on 
the site of the Teacher's Nirvāna. The inscription 
States that it was the work of one Dinna, a soul 
of Mathura, These few examples will suffice to show 
that Mathura in the first centuries of the Christian 
ers was the great centre from which Buddhist art 
gant is sculpture) spread over the entire region of the 

nges and far beyond including Gandhara on the 
one side and Amaravati on the other. 

The first forms of most of the Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses probably originated at Mathura because | 
of its association with the Krishna cult. Thus we see 
here the Eka-mukhi (one-faced) Lingam of Siva, Siva 
and Parvati as husband and wife, Ardhanaritvara 
image of Siva and Parvati, Simha-vahini Durga, four 
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armed Vishnu, Gaja-Lakshmi, four-armed Mahisha-mar- 
dini Durgs, Vasudhará, and Sürya (sun) with Usha (dawn). 
There are reliefs illustrating Vasudeva, Krishna's 
father carrying the baby Krishna to Gokula across the 
Yamuns. There are railing pillars depicting the ascetic 
Rishyasringa, Kapila, Bharadvajs, etc. There are several 
statues of the Sun god including one with Danda and 
Pingala by his sides, one with Usha and Pratyusha, one 
seated in a chariot of two horses and wearing coat and 
trouser found in the Kankali Tila. The earlier sculptors 
of Mathura depicted on the railing pillars ‘Yakshinis or 
Vana-devis engaged in toilet scenes holding mirror 
in hand, enjoying tricks with unwary cranes and 
parrots, playing with balls, bathing under mountaneous 
cascade and singing to the accompaniment of seven. 
stringed flute’. The pillars of Bhitesvara contain Yakshi 
figures of erotic character. Mathura possesses yet 
another type of images representing male beings adorned 
with rich head gear and a profusion of ornaments, 


There are numerous terracottas and stuccos of 
archaic tutelary female Yakshinis, Vedic deities, 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images, Jina images and 
symbols, secular scenes and decorative panels in stucco, 
baked clay and stone. 


Besides the images of gods, goddesses, incarna- 
tions of Vishou in ten forms, the Mathura sculptors 
were successful in carving images of historical persons 
like Vema Kadphises, Kanishka and other Kushan 
princes, ladies, noble men, as well as local residents 
wearing turbans, etc. There are panels depicting the 
lovely toilet scene of Buddha's half brother, Nanda, and 
his wife Sundari, which Asvaghosa immortalised in 
his poem, the Buddha-charita. 

Like Mathura, Gandhara occupied an important 
situation as a centre of culture. It covered the region 
between the Indus anå Kunar rivers comprising the 
districts of Hazara, Rawalpindi including Taxila 
Peshawar, representing ancient Pushkalivati an 
Purushapur, Bajaur, Swat, Bunar and Yusufzai, Gan- 
dhara monasteries embrace the remains at Jamalgarhi, 
Takhti Bahi, Shadhehri, Sanghao, Nathu. Loriyan 
Tangai and Swat representing Velic Suvastu. Darius 
I conquered Gandhara along with Sindh and part of 
the Punjab and it remained under the Persian from 
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B.O.530 to 380. The Persian rule was replaced by 
fhe Greek after the conquest of Alexander tho Great 
who entered the Peshawar valley when Gandhara 
was under the rule of an Indian king called Astes 
by the Greeks with his capital at Pushkalzyati, modern 
Є da, and Taxila was under Omphis or Ambhi. In 
about B. C. 300 Gandhara came under the Maurya rale 
as a result of treaty between Seleukos Nikator and 
Chandragupta. Asoka fixed up the border of the 
Mauryan empire by his Rock edicts at Shahbazgarhi 
some ten miles east of Mardan. After the breakup of the 
Maurya empire in about B.O. 200 Gandhara was ab- 
— by Diodotus I the Indo-Parthian monarch 
in his kingdom. The Eucradites replaced the family of 
Demetrius in Bactria, Kabul valley and Gandhara, but 
in about B. 0. 135 they were expelled by the Scythian. 
Sakas and the Kushans finally turned out the Parthians 
and continued to rule the Gandhara provinces from 


150 to 550 A. D. when the Huns Toraman and Mihirgula 
overran northern India. 


King Asoka introduced Buddhism in Gandhara 
wherefrom Buddhism made the triumphal progress 
to China and Japan through Central Asia or Serindia 
and to Insulindia or Indonesian islands, But the 
prosperity of the Gandhara sculpture was due to the 
Kushan king Kanishka who held the Third Buddhist 
council guided by famous Nagarjuna of the south and 
embraced Mahayana Buddhism to which the introduc- 
tion of Buddha images is ascribed. Outside India the 
Gandhara art appears to have bean the parent of the 


objective art of Eastern Turkistan, Mangolia, China, 
Korea, and Japan | 


In about 400 A.D. the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian за үг 
the stupa cf the Eye-zift decorated with silver and gold 
and some 700 Buddhist priests at the Patra chaitya. 
Song-yun in 520 A, D. was the last to see the glories 
«f the Buddhist shrines in Gandhara province who 
met the Hun king Mihiragula in camp practising the 
most barberous atrocities. When Hiuen-Tsang visited 


the country in 630 A. D. most of the monasteries were 
in ruins. 


The monastic ruins of ancient Gandhara h 
supplied an incredibly large quantity of sculptures 
which are now preserved in museums at Peshawar, 
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Lahore, Calcutta, Louvre at Paris, British Museum in 
London and in the Museum fur Volkerkunda at Berlin. 
But among these mahy thousands of sculptures there is 
not a single one which bears a clear date, the inscribed 
sculptures being very few. The Buddha image of 
Leriyan Tangi is date! in the year 318 and the Hasta- 
nagar pedestal in the year 384 of some unknown eras. 
The stupa at Manikyala is dated in the 1Sth year of 
Kanishka whose actual date is still a matter of dispute. 


_ The hemisphere over the Gandhara stupas were 

loftier and more slender than that of the stupas at Sanchi 
and Bharhut. The former were placed upon a square 
latform consisting of several terraces. Thus the whole 
ooked like towers and were so called by the Chinese 
. pilgrims. There were no stone balustrade and Toranas 
or gateways at Gandhara stupas which wêre decorated 
with rows of reliefs depicting the life of the Buddha 
fully and in chronological order. Jataka scenes were 
few and included the stories of the Prince Vesvantara 
who was the king of the Sibis and of the hermit boy 
Syama 

The Boddisattva is illustrated by the scene of 
Buddha's departure from Kapilavastu both at the east 
gate at Sanchi and at Gandhara.t He is dressed as 
prince Siddhartha in royal robe riding on his horse 
Kanthaka whose hoofs are supported by Yakshas, On 
one side is the umbrella-bearer and*on the other is 
Marain the garb of a warrior who as the Buddhist 
Satan vainly tries to make Buddha to return to the domes- 
tic life. Here the halo around Buddha's head marks him 
as Bodhi-sattva There is a Buddha figure on a lotis 
throne with a long stalked lotus on either side, one on 
the left supporting a Vajrapini and the other bearing a 
half-worshipping figure. 

As in Mathura the detached images were found at 
Gandhara also. One of these in sitting posture was 
carved in monk's dress,* ]t is marked with Urna, a 
slight eminence of circular shape between the eye-brows 
and the Ushnisha, a knob on the top of the head tapering 
in shape in later cxamples. These are the tokens 
of his superhuman nature. The head is covered with 


1 Pinte appended from Vogel, No, 9. 
$3 Plate appended from Vogel, No, 7. 
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short curls, It is provided with a moustache but 


there is no beard or ear-ring. The drapery keeps the 
right shoulder and arm uncovered. The hands are joined 
upwards at the middle of the breast in a special mudri. 
The legs ate crossed in swastika posture keeping the 
sole of the feet upwards. The imageis seated upon 
a pedestal which is held up by two lions at the two ends 
between which just below the feet of Buddha there is a 
seated image in meditation attended by two figures on 
each side. The Gandhara images of the Buddha were 
carved both in human as well as docetic form with the 
physical characteristics establised by Indian tradition. 
It is stated to bear the well marked Greek influence by 
its features “which sometimes remind one of Apollo or 
Dionysus", and especially by the nimbus round the hend 
and also probably by the folds of the drapery, The types 
similar to the Gandhara ones are still found in Tibet, 
China, and Japan. Besides the various facial expres- 


sions there is also some similarity in the treatment of 
hands, hair, drapery, pedestal, ate. 


The other Hellenistic motifs of Gandhara art are 
supposed to be decorative elements like the vine leaves 
with bunches of grapes, the winged or snake-tailed 
monsters, the kneeling Tritons, acanthus leaves, the 
Corinthian pilasters, the Bacchanelian scenes, the 


socalled silenus, Hercules with the Nem@on lion, and 


the narrow line of saw-tooth ornament above the 
medallions, Professor Vogel recognises ‘the pains- 
taking workmanship bestowed on some of these reliefs 
which reveals the artistic sense and pious mood of the 
sculptors. On the other hand Gandhara for all its output 
has produced few works of art of outstanding merit. 
These few include the image of the king of the Yakshas, 
Buddha emaciated by his long fast found both at 
Gandhara and Mathura and the striking scene of Mara's 
threatening host of demons on the march to wrest from 
the Buddha his seat under the Bodhi tree. Havell and 
nes also hold that the Gandhara sculptors were 


high elass artists but some sort of mechanical 
craftsmen, 


It is necessary to note that the Gandhara images 
like those of Mathura were not exclusively Buddhistic. 
Thus the Jataka scenes inolude the figure of Indra. "The 
sunand the moon are represented with the nimbus on 
the relief from Jamalgarhi. Sarasvati, the Brahminical 
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goddess of learning and music, is represented sitting 
sideways on a lion and holding on her knees a lute, A 
iva image was found at Charsada with three heads, 
three eyes, six arms holding the Damaru or drum, trident, 
and waterpot and standing before the Bull Nandi. There 
are also Vishou images with several arms and the 
mutilated statue of the one-horned sage Eka-sringa. 


Besides the numerous Buddhist and Brahmanical 
images carved in stone there are large number of heads 
made of stucco and of terracotta They vary in size 
from two inches to life size. They are sometimes seated 
and clothed in folds of drapery with hair woven into 
rows of curls. Many of the stucco fragments from 
Takhti Bahi are well preserved and of great delicacy 
and beauty. Some of these are furnished with beard 
and heavy moustache. Some scholars think that these 
represent Buddhas and Bodhisattyas. 

Like many other critics Professor Vogel is also 
uncertain about the origin of the so-called Greco Buddhist 
art in Gandhara. It is a hybrid combination. There 
is an undeniable stamp of the Grecian and other foreign 
semblance, But the essential elements: ara purely 
Indian. Even in tbe Buddha images one cannot fail to 
notice absolutely Indian way of sitting in particular 
dsana or seat, keeping the hands in Indian Mudra forms, 
and above all meditating in the peculiarly Indian method, 
The images bear the Indian proportson of the Talamana 
measure Besides the Buddha was recognised &s one 
of the ten incarnations of Vishpu. At the same time 
as pointed out above certain decorative features of the 
Buddha image like the folds of drapery and especially 
the nimbus round the head are of foreign origin. Pro- 
fessor Vogel does not think king Menander (150 B. U) 
could have introduced the Grecian influence on Gan- 
dhara sculptures. The evidence of coins points rather 
to the Scythian Prince Azes who reigned about half a 
century before the Christian era and made the beginning 
of the Graeco-Buddhist art. But the hayday of Gandhara 
art was brought about by the Kushans who about 
50 A.D subdued northern India and made the Satraps 
of the Parthian ani Scythian kings their tributaries. 
King Kanishka founded a stupa outside the walls of his 
capital Pushpapura (Peshawar) which ia praised by the 
Chinese pilgrims as the largest pagoda of India. He also 
introduced the Mahayana pantheon which gave rise to 
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ihe Buddha image. Victor Goloubew is quoted by 
Apurva Prakash as holding the view that the Buddha 
images were at first made in Mathura. It also seems 
that all essential elements of the iconography of Buddha 
and Bodhi-sattva figures had already appeared in 
Mathura before they were noticed in Gandhara, The 
spirallocks and the curly hair had been known to the 
Mathura sculptors. The drapery leaving the right 
shoulder and right arm free and Ushpisha, etc., were 
already practised in Mathura ; they only took new forms 
in Gandhata under the Hellenistic and other foreign 
influence, 


Some practising artists notice in the Gandhara 
sculptures a fidelity to nature and anatomical treatment. 
‘A definite attempt is made towards the realisation of 
ihe idea of perspeotive.  'The figures in groups are 
delineated on different planes, The light and shade are 
so well controlled that they convey the impression of a 
picture. The objective artists of Gandhara gave 
attention to naturalness and reality, endeavouring to 
render the optical impression in a correct objective 
manner, They presented the body as relaxed without 
any tension in its attitude and well graduated. It was 
in the best period of Gandhera sculptures that the 
objective Indian artists paid their attention to display 
anatomy. The early subjective sculptures (like the 
portions of an elephant frieze nos. 305, 319) were not 
chiselled with so much fidelity to nature, Minute and 
careful observation and accurate delineation are noticed 
in the later objective representations. They are thus 
stated to be intrinsically beautiful, skilfully executed 
and well adapted to express both the objective ideal o 
the Indian artists and the religious sentiment of their 
patrons or donors.’ 


Some foreign influence of decorative and unessen- 
tial character has been variously tried to be explained. 
The Gandhara sculptures flourished most during the 
supremacy of the Kushans who before they came to 
India had long sojourn in Bactrian and (xus valleys 
and might have absorbed some non-Indian motifs 
which they introduced to the Gandhara sculptures. 
Roman sculpture of the same period has some semblance 
to the Gandbara sculptures. But since the time of 
the Seleucids it was from Western Asia that the 
streams of art flowed wostward over the Roman empire. 
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In Western Asia the arts of Greece and lonia were 
fused together. | Some Persian elemente are also 
observable in Gandhara. sculptures. Excepting the 
inscription in Aramaic character no other monument 
of Indc-Persian period has, however, been found at 
Taxila and in its neighbourhood. Theré is hardly any 
evidence to support the theory of Chinese influence on 
the Gandhara sculptures as profounded by Kakasu 
Okakura in his ‘ideals of the East with reference to 
the Art of Japan. The sculptures of the Han dynasties 
о В. С. 206 to 220 A.D. may have some features, 
drapery and decoration in common with those of 
Gandhara sculptures but no direct intercourse between 
China and India at that period can be traced. The more 
convincing appears to be the assumption that in the 
evolution of arts among various nations and countries 
there was an independent growth of certain features 
of non-essential character which were the common 
development without any influence or borrowing. So 
Apurva Prakash holds the view that ‘the Gandhara 
Buddha is neither Greek, nor Roman, neither Iranian 
nor Chinese, neither Scythian nor Kushan, but universal’. 
It appears to be clear that the Gandhara sculptures are 
essentially Indian and belong entirely to Indian life as 
they deal with Indian topics, Indian saints, Indian 
legends, [Indian religions, Indian animals and Indian 
plants and flowers. There are local varieties but the 
theme is all Indian and the iconographic proportions 
are based on the Indian talamina as suggested by the 
Silpa-castra. 


Amaravati in the Guntur district of Madras 
represents the ancient Dharanikota the old capital of 
the Andhra kings from about D. C, 250 to 100 A, D, 
the district adjoining the deltas of ihe Krishna and the 
Godavari rivers Buddhist mounments once existed 
in large number. But the entire Amaravati stupa with 
its sculptured pillars and panels were demolished for 
building materials. The stupa at Jaggayyapeta or 
Betavolu 80 miles north-west from Amatavati was 
plundered for its rails and the marble casing of its 
basement, the dome was destroyed and the relic casket 
dug out and stolen. Remains of other Stupas also testify 
to the predominence of Buddhism in this province a 
couple of centuries before and after the Christian era. 
The Amaravati stupas at Dharanikota appears to have 
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been corstrncted in the second century B. C. as indicated 
by the oldest sculptures bearing inscriptions of the 
Andhra kings in Brahmi characters of about B. C. 900 
and also of the time of Nagarjuna who was intimately 
associated with this monument as the originator of 
Mahzyina Buddhism. An inscription records that some 
devotees constructed a number of Chaityas and Vi haras, 
and dug wells for pilgrims visiting the sacred place 
from Gandhara, China, Aparanta, Vanga (Bengal), 
Vanavasi, Ceylon or Tamré-parni dvipa, etc. | 


Archaeologists have succeeded in rescuing some 
precious sculptures. Seven beautiful pieces are pre- 
served at Indian Museum in Caloutta; 160 pieces adorn 
the great staircase of the British Museum in London ; 
400 damaged pieces are preserved in ihe Museum at 
Madras. Some cf the earliest pieces are obviously 
related to the type of Bharhut. Sculptures of the second 
series resemble in certain respects the Mathura and the 
Gandhara style. The railings resemble those at Sanchi 
and Bodh Gaya in their general appearance, Majority 
of the sculptures on the railing were executed during 
the Andhra kings as indicated by the inscriptions of 
three Andhra kings, Pulumayi, Sivamka, and Yajna, A 
further set was added during the later Andhra Kings. 


A relief from Amaravati' as preserved at Madras 
museum gives an idea of the famous edifice. The 
miniature stupa in the relief shows a high bell-shaped 
dome surmounted by a square Harmika, which supports 
two umbrellas. It is surrounded by a profusely decorated 
railing which represents a balustrade of circular 
plan. “Facing the four projections of the stupa are the 
entrances to the procession path, which are formed by 
the balustrade bending outwards either side) The 
primitive character of the Amaravati stupa is indicated 
by the entire absence of the toranas or gateways and 
the square terrace connacted with flight of steps which 
decorated the stupas at Sanchi and Bharhut. The great 
balustrade of the Amaravati stupa consists of pillars of 
extreme richness and refinement, about 9 feet igh and 
connected with cross-bars and covered by a continuous 
coping. On the outside both pillars and cross-bars are 
thickly covered with beautifully carved lotus.rosettes 


L Plate Appended as No, 14 uf Vogel's Buddhist Art. 
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alternating with gambolling dwarfs in various attitudes. 
On the inside the ornamentation is even more varied, 
The central lotus-rosette of the pillars is here replaced 
by a medallion containing some story-telling relief, 
while the space above and beneath is occupied by smaller 
panels likewise representing either an episode from the 
Buddha legend or some Jataka, Alorg the inner side 
of the coping there runs a series of sculptured scenes, 
while outside it is decorated with motif of the 
garland-bearers. But unlike those at Mathura and 
Gandhara the garland wa3 transferred at Amaravati 
into a waving and differently decorated scroll which is 
carried by running dwarfs in Indian garb. The vacant 
spaces between the curves of the waving scroll are filled 
with symbols of the Bodhi tree, wheel of the law, (dharma- 
chakra, a stupa, a five headed Naga or serpent or a 
Garuda bird. 


The reliefs illustrate the Buddha legends vividly. 
One well preserved piece in Calcutta museum repre- 
sents the descent of the future Buddha. The first panel 
shows a Bodhi-sattva in the Tushita heaven surrounded 
by heavenly attendants. The next panel shows him 
being carried through the sky in the shape of an elephant, 
and supported by Yakshas among the dancing and jubilant 
gods, and the third panel depicts the sleeping Queen 
Maya dreaming the Doddhisattva descending in the 
shape of a white elephant. This legend is ‘portrayed 
in grotesque clumsiness at Bharhut and in uninspired 
realism in Gandhara. But the Amaravati sculptures 
evinced imagination and plastic skill such as even in 
India have never been excelled. Another relief pre- 
served in Madras museum is a splendid specimen 
shewing the Buddha's encounter with the mad elephant 
egged on by his wicked cousin Devadatta to destroy 
him. The centre is occupied by a group of frightened 
citizens who are trying to escape from the dangerous 
beast, The Buddha is seen approaching from ihe right 
side, The elephanti has been pictured twice, first in 
his rage seizing a man with his irunk, and again 
devoutly kneeling before the Master," Here too the 

athos expressed by the Amaravati artists is missing 
in the ‘irrelevant detail’ of Sanchi. Another Madras 


{ See Plate 17 from Мове! Buddhist Art, 
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specimen presents the four principal events of Buddha's 
life. The edifying legend of the conversion of Buddha's 
half brother Nanda, which has been described in the 
Saundarinanda by the poet Asvaghosha, is illustrated 
in a relief the upper half of which is lost. The two 
remaining panels show young Nanda in the company 
of his beautiful wife Sundari whom he assists at her 
toilet and in the next scene he is on his way to 
moneéstery carrying the begging bowl of his inexortable 
brother. There are also reliefs depicting scenes from 
court life, frivolous ladies incompany of young men are 
masterfully shown. The Buddha standing ona lotus 
pedestal appears at Amaravati, Mathura and Gandhara. 
Similarly Buddha with a nimbus is included in sculptures 
of all these three school centres. 

The other Buddhist ruins near about Amaravati 
include the Jaggayyapeta stupa founded by Virapuri- 
shadatía of the Ikshwaku dynasty together with 
inscribed Ayaka columns, and a Mahachaitya, two 
temples of the old absidal type, monasteries and a few 
smaller monuments, all of the same style as at Amara. 
vati itself. * 


Buddha's encounter with the mad elephant and 
other scenes are specimens of the objective Buddha 
images while his descent from the heaven, eto., are 
symbolic representations. Althovgh originated at 
Amaravati the Buddha images developed remarkably 
at Mathura and Nalanda. As shown above several 
scenes are common at Amaravati, Mathura and 
Gandhara and more or less contemporary, Their common 
motifs and reliefs may have origirated from legends: 
common throughout India and without any direct 
influence from one to the other, The Kushan kings 
exerted influence both at Gandhara and Mathura but 
not at Amaravati. The influence of Mathura which is 
situated mid-way between Gandhara and Amaravati 
is, however, noticed in both the latter places. Besides 
Mathura gave rise to the Krishna cult before the Buddha 
cult. Thus Mathura's influence upon the sculptures 
of Gandhara and Amaravati may be assumed. But the 
sculptors of Amaravati were more artistic and skilful 
than those of two other places. 





1 No Brahmaniesl motifs or reliefs sre noticed among the 
sculptures of Ámaravati although they arə found i ‘ce number 
in Mathura and in Gandhara. T Sx а ша 
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Of the three recognised schools of cnr sculptures 
Amarayati is the most creative and arfistio, Mathura 
isthe most universal and exhaustive, and Gandhara 
is the most receptive. 

The survey of the Buddhist art in India would be 
never complete without a reference to the montiments 
at Tibat, Burma, Ceylon and Java and other Indonesian 
islands. The architectural monuments of these places 
have been described elsewhere, Sculptural monuments 
of кюп and Java only may bes briefly referred 
to here, 


Although Buddhism vanished from India about 
1200 A, D. it is still a national religion in Ceylon. 
Thus the Buddhist monuments still exist there. Ruins of 
Buddhist stupas inclule the early Ambasthw’a Dagaba 
containing the bones of Mahinder and Mshassya and one 
containing a hair of tha Buddha, which are situated on 
the sacred mountain of Mihintale. The stupas at. 
Anuradhapura dating between 800-1000 A, D, are 
of gigantio diamensions and were made of solid bricks. 
Of theses the Thuparama dagaba was built by Tissa, 
The Ruanwali dagaba is ascribed to Duttagamani 
about B. O, 100, The Jetavanarama or Eastern dagoba 
was built by king Mahisena of 325.352 A. D. This is 
the largest structure, the square paved platform mea- 
suring some 600 ft. both ways andthe base covering 
abou’ S acres, The Abhayagiri or Northern dogobs was 
equally big and built by king Vathagamini Abhaya 
about B.C. 29. The dagobas have retained the early 
type of the Indian stupas. ‘“‘ They are hemispherical 
structures raised on a triple circular terrace. The 
superstructure was 9 cube carrying a tapering pinnacle. 
The groovad pinnacle which is sonnected with the cube 
by means of narrow neck, still recalls ihe Harmika 
with its row of stone parasols peculiar to the 
eatly stupas of Indian continent. They are also 
provided. with four rectangular structures projecting 
from the drum of ihe doms and facing the cardinal 
points. They are variously designatel as altars, 
chapels, frontispieves, or screens. These were copied 
from the Mahachaityas of Amaravati and Nagarjuna 
Konda which consist of a solid dome and drum with 
four rectangular projections with Ayaka pillars each. 
The stupas of Ceylon have neither railings nor toranss 
or gateways and thus missed the opportunity of 
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soulptural decoration on them. But the two ends of the 
altar is surmounted by a seated lion figure carved in the 
round. The front is carved with a high stalk rising 
froma bulbous vase. And at the Abhayagiri Dagoba 
there is a charming Naga figure. 


Exquisite specimens of sculptural objects are, howe 
ever, found with other monuments at Anuradhapura. 
Professor Vogelrefers to the flighte. of stone steps as 
“works of rare beauty.” The circular slab forming the 
door step or the so called moon stone is decorated with a 
procession of animals including elephant, bull, lion 
and horse as are found on the abacus of the Asoka 
capital at Sarnath. The guardstones at the entrance 
are carved with two Naga figures, one with a hood 
of five cobra heads and the other with a nine or 
elevenfold hood. 


.. *Seulptures illustrating the Buddha legend or 
the Jatakas are almost unknown in Ceylonese art, 
Professor Vogel refers totwo reliefs’, one showing a male 
figure, looking like » Buddha image, seated with his 
outstretched right arm resting on his knee, and the 
head of the horse over his shoulder. The other repre- 
sents an armorous couple.’ The female figure looks 
charming and the male compaion appears to be à wazrzior 
with his sword and shield. 

The three Buddha images of the Ruanwali dagoba 
resemble the Buddha type of Amaravati by their general 
style and treatment of the drapery with its schematic 
folds. Another Buddha image of 8 ft. heignt carved 
in very dark granite is hidden in the forest of Anura- 
dhapura. Here theimage is seated in the attitude of 
meditation with folded legs and hands resting on the 
lap. Dr. Vogel praises it as‘a grand work of art in 
which mental repose is admirably expressed." At the 
same site two colossal standing figures represent two 
ancient monarchs of Ceylon, one 8 ft. in height and the 
other 10 ft high. 

Polonnaruwa is a later capital of medieval period 
‘Its two large stupas known as Rankot Vihara snl Ki 
Vihara were made in imitation of the Anuradhapura 
types. There atetwo other temples, called Jetavans- 
rama or Lankatilaka, ornament of Ceylon, and Thupirama, 


1 Plate no. 35 of Vogel's Buddhist India, 
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They contain gigantic standing images projèct- 
ing from the back wall of the sanctum and made of 
plastered brick. Remains of frescoes representing 
Jatakas are found at Lankatilaka. There are also the 
group of rock cut images at Gal Vihara including a 
Nirvina statue measuring 46 ft. in lenghth which is 
much impressive but not of much beauty. 


There is a master piece at the Palgul monastery. 
The figure with iis simple dress, imposing beard, 
braided hair reading a palm-leaf book appears to repre- 
sent ihe Bramhanical cage Kapila or Agastya, Professor 
Vogel declares it as ‘the greatest work of art found 
in Ceylon’. 

‘The most wonderful of the Buddhist stupas is the 
Barsbudur in Java derived from the simpler relic 
shrines of India, Itis most elaborate in construction 
and ornamentation and quite unique in other respects 
also, It was builton the, top of a hill in the fertile 
plains of Kedu by the Sailendra kings of Srivijaya, 
a mighty kingdom comprising Java, Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula in the latter half of 8th century A. D. 
as indicated by the Buddhist inscription of T00 Saka era 
correspoding to 778 A. D. found near the village of 
Kalasan in central Java, The whole edifice consists of 
six square terraces at the bottom with double recessed 
corners surmounted by three circular terraces. The 
uppermost circular terrace is ocoupied by a large dagaba 
measuring 52 ft, in diameter and bearing the hemis- 
pherical form of the Indian stupa, which crowns the 
whole monument. All the three circular terraces 
are ‘beset with small dagabas arranged in three 
concentric circles and numbering 32,4 and 16 respec. 
lively and these 72 degobas are unknown in any other 
parts of the Buddhist worli’. They are not solid but 
perforated bell-shaped domes each enshrining a Buddha 
image seated in the attitude of preaching (dharma- 
chakra Mudri),? The four square terraces succeeding 
the enlarged basement are each provided with a solid 
stone rampart forming a kind of balustrade’. Thus there 
are four corridors or passages open to the sky serving 
as the pradakshiga or the path of circumambulation, 
From the middle of each of the four sides of the square 
basement a flight of steps leads up to the top of the 


| Plate no. 36 Vogel's Buddhist India and tie plate appended. 
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monument. On each square terrace the flights of steps 
pass through a gateway adorned with sculptures 
including a Kala-makara consisting of a lion head placed 
in the apex of the arch combined with two makaras or 
crocodiles. 

Four classes of Dhyani Buddhas are-arranged along 
the four fascades. Each of these is represented by 92 
statues enshrined in 94 niches which are arranged in 
four horizontal rows along the respective fascades. 
“Besides this there is an upper row of Buddha figures 
64 times repeated and placed along the highest square 
terrace, On each fascade the total number. of enshirned 
Buddha figures consequently amounts to 108. Of the 
four Dhyani Buddhas Akshobhyatis placed on the east 
in Bhumisparsa mudra (touching the earth), Ratna- 
sambhava on the south in Varada-mudra (offering boon’, 
Amitabha on the west seated in Dhyana mudra (medi- 
tation) and Amoghssiddha onthe north in Abhaya-mudra 
(imparting protection). ‘These indicate the fifth Dhymi 
Buddha, named Vairochana as placed on the zenith. 
The sixth Dhysni Buddha, called Vajrasat&va, highest 
ofalland identified as the supreme deity is placed in 
Dharma-chakra-mudra or preaching attitude among the 
72 Buddhas enshrined in the 72 dagabas along the three 
circular recesses which stand upon the six square 
Tecesses. Thereis also a life-size Buddha carved in 
the round and seated cross-legged on his lotus seat 
placed on the rows of niches outside the four balustrade. 
These long rows of Buddha figures arranged along tae 
fascades in impressive uniformity but in different 
attitude or mudris are one of the most striking: features 
of the whole monument. | 


There are also continuous rows of sculptured panels, 
numbering some 1500 and extending if placed side by 
side, over three miles, placed on the main walls and 
balustrades all along the four passages. These sculp- 
tures include skilfully carved haman figures, ‘admirably 
characterized’ elephants and monkeys and other animals, 
and equally depicted accessory ‘buildings and forest 
sceneries. Professor Vogel speaks very highly of their 
aesthetic value and artistic skill when he says that 
"they are, of course, not all of equal merit but most of 
them arefar above the average and several are real 
master-pi: ces", although the artists rendered types 


rather than individuals, ‘Bearded figures in scanty 
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dress are Brahmans; personages Wearing rich attire and 
abundant ornaments are kings, princes, or nobles but may 
also be Devas or gods, No attempt is, however, made to 
characterise a special personage either by his facial 
expression, hait-dress, or garments, ‘There is a marked 
tendency to evade the rendering of violent scenes except 
when such gubjests were unavoidabie as is the case 
with several reliefs on the basement’ partly portraying 
the punishments in hell. It is to be noted that "the 
portroyal of human society: animal life and vegetation 
is distinctly Indonesisn’. 

The life story of the Buddha up to the first sermon 
at Benares as given in ‘the famous Sanskrit text Lalita- 
vistura is illustrated in the 120 panels in each of the 
double rows along the main walls of the first gallery. 
A number of avadana or edifying tales are similarly 
illustrated in the lower row of panels, A large number 
of Jataka stories are illustrated on the reliefs along the 
balustrades of the first and second passages. The 
wonderings of the Bodhisattva Sudhara in search of 
supreme wisdom and meeting with noble men, Gods 
and Bodhisattvas includirg Manjusri, Maitreya and 
Samantabhadra as givenin the Gandavyüha, are illus 
trated on the reliefs of the sscond, third and fourth 
galleries. Professor Vogel has reproduced two beautiful 
specimens of the Buddha legends in his ‘Buddhist Art’, 
The one shows the Bodhisattva practising austerities in 
the wilderness in the company of the five Erahmanical 
anchorites, and the other represents him crossing the 
river Nairanjani previous to his enlightenment while 
divine beings are paying him homage. 

Exquisite sculptures are found also in the two 
other Buddhist temples, Chandi Mendut and Chandi 
Pawon. The walls of the former show ‘graceful figures 
of Bodhisattvas and goddesses and a number of animal 
fables probably from Jatakas, and on the vestibule there 
are two graceful panels representing the god of wealth 
and the goddess of fertility. Among the sculptures of 
the other tenyple there are the Kalpavriksha or the 
Divine tree and the treasure vase probably showing the 
dedication of the temple of Kubera, the god of wealth. 

A group of monuments of the Hindu period is found 
near the village of Prambanan including lofty temples 
dedicated to the Brahmanical gods, Brahms, Vishau, 
and Siva. In the eastern Java there ate many temples 
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dedicated to Brahmanical deit‘es, In several instances 
the temple cf this later phase of the J &vanesa art is at 
the same time a sepulchral monument preserving the 
ashes of some Javanese king or queen. The image of 
the God or goddess enshrined inthe temple was at the 
same time the statue of the king ar queen whose remains 

been buried beneath the icon. The Indian impress 
is indicated by the Nagari letters of the name on 
the statue. | 

Professor Vogel and all other experts appreciate 
the remarkab!e aesthetic value of the Barabudur sculp- 
tures in particular. ‘From an artistic point of view 
the Barabudur is invaluable on acoount of its sculptures. 
which are unsurpassed in the east for their profusion 
and beauty. No where do wa find a sculptural illustra. 
tion of Buddhist lore and doctrine so marvellous jn its 
extent and detail. Also they are distinguished by a 
definite style in whioh mental repose is expressed in 
forms of singular gracofulness." | 

'To know Indian ar$ in Iniia alone, says John 
Marshall! ‘is to know but half its story. To 
apprehend to the full, we must follow it in the 
wake of Buddhism to Ventral Asia. China and Japan; 
we must watchit assuming new forms and breaking 
into new beauties as it spreads over Tibet and 
Burma and Siam; we must £323 in awe at the unexampl- 
ed grandeur of its creations in Cambodia and Java. In 
each of these countries, [ndian art encounters a different 
racial genius, a different local environment, and under 
their modifying influence i+ take: on a different garb," 

[t is an extraordinary incident to note that so far 
as the great art of sculpture and painting is concerned 
‘the form of expression Was not artistically perfected 
until about the Tth or Sth century when a marked dete- 
rioration in literature and other matters commenced'. 
According to Havell and others the great creative period 
of Indian art corresponding to the highest development 
of Gothic art in Europe was the period between Tth and 
idth centuries, From the 16th century the creative 
impulse of the old Intian art b an markedly to dimi- 
nish. He further holds in his "The Ideals of Indian Art? 
that Indian art in Java has a character of its own which 





1 As quoted in U. N, Ghosal's Progress of Greater Indian 
Research 1917.42 and referred to by Jawahurlal Nehru in his 
very of India, p. 244, 
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distinguishes it from the Indian ari whence it came. 
"l'here runs through both the same strain of deep serenity 
but in the divine ideal of Java we lose the austere foel- 
ing which characterises the Hindu soulpture of Ele- 
phanta and Mamallapuram. There is more of human 
contentment and joy in Indo-Javanese art, an expres- 
sion of that peaceful sacurity which the Indian colo- 
nists enjoyed in their happy island home, after the 
centuries of storm and struggle which their forefathers 
hadexperienced on the mainland. ‘he broken image 
of the dancing Nataraja Siva in the Elephanta caves 
shows ‘a majestic conception and embodiment of titanic 
power. Though the rock itself seems to vibrate with 
the rhythmic movement of the dance, the noble head 
bears the same look of serene calm and dispassion which 
illuminate the face of the Buddha.” 

The great creative period of the Indian art during 
the period between the 7th and l4th conturies had ца 
foundation laid during the Gupta period from 300 to 
600 A. D. Lt was, therefore, possible in the 7th and 
6th centuries to cut the mighty caves of Ellora out of 
solid rock, with the stupendous Kailsta temple in the 
centre and carve on the walls and ceilings of the temples 
and along tbe walisofthe corridors in storeys the 
wonderful Brahmanical gods and goddesses and the 
reliefs containing illustration of stories and legends 
from the Purmas, the Ramayaea and the Mahibha- 
rata. ‘Lt is difficult ts imagine,’ says wonderstruck 
Nehru in his Dicovery of India, ‘how human beings 
conceived this, or having conceived it gave body and 
shape to their conception,*. 

Buddhist seulptures of Bharhut of second century 
B. €, included several Brahmanical deities like 
Indra, Brahma, Lakshmi, etc. The Sanchi sculptures 
included the figure of Gaja‘Lakshm:. The figure of the 
fire god Agni »ppeared on the Mitra coins of the lsi 
century B. C. The images of sun god and Siva were 
carved on the Kushan coins of Kadphises IT and Kani-hka 
whose reigns preceded the beginning of the Gupta 
period from 320 A. D. Thus the Gupta period saw the 
revival of the Brahmanical sculptures. Probably as a 
reaction against Buddhism the Gupta artists at the 
beginning fell upon the popular belief of the pre-vedic 


—.1 Havell, Ideal of Indian Art (1920), p. 169, 
2 Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 245,257, 
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period and introduced deities with many heads and 
arms as describelin the later hymns of the Rigveda, 
To this belief may also be described! tha ик of 
Vihana oranimal vehicles. for Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
and their consorts,and for other gods and goddesses. 
Thus we find the rivers Ganga and Yamuna depicted with 
their respective vehicles, crocodile and tortoise. In the 
later Gupta period the deities of the Purania mythology 
together with the ten incarnations of Vishou appeared, 
At Udayagiri caves some six miles north of the Sanchi 
Stupa, the scene of the great Boar saving the earth 
from destructive flood is depicted with great vigour and 
much artistic skill. ‘he other incarnationa including 
the Buddha are also illustrated. Tha Gwalior museum 
contains remains of Navagraha or Nine planets of the 
Pauranio tradition. Elsewhere the great seven Bages 
and host of mythological scenes are skilfully carved. 


Nowthe vediotriad Agni, Indra and Bürya were 
replaced by the Pauranic triad Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva Insculptures these and other deities Were associa. 
ted not only with their animals but also with their 
Saktis or consorts. Thus Brahma is accompanied by 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning as his consort and 
Hamsa or goose as his vahana or vehicle. Similarly 
Vishgu is represented with Sri cr Lakshmi the 
godless of prosperity at his right and earth goddess 
Mahi or Prithvi at his left. Vishnu's vahana or vehicle 
is Garuda who is represented as a powerful human 
figure with two wings of a bird and having an aquiline 
nose and round eyes and placed beneath the lotus 
throne of Vishou kneeling on. the right knee and with 
folded hands in adoration, Siva has some eight Baktis 
ss his consorts including Uma Gauri, and Pärvati 
But in sculptures he is mostly represented as lying 
under the feet of the ten-armed fighting Durgs or the 
four-armed Kali adorned with a garland of human heads. 
He is also carved as a great Yogi or ascetic wraft in 
meditation, with matted hair, crescent moon, tiger-skin 
as drapery, skull and a snake, and trident as the attribute 
in the north, and an axe-drum and antelope in the south. 
His vehicle Nandi Bull is represented generally ing 
recumbent posture, but also standing erect separately 
as in his marriage scene on the inner wall of a rock 
cut temple at Ajanta. The famous Tanjore Bull is placed 
recumbent facing the Siva temple ‘The Bangalore 
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Bull is worshipped, in a separate temple of its own, 
At the entrance of Siva temples Nandi Bull as well as 
the three leggled Bhringi are placed as guards. 

cae and Kartikeya are represented as the two 
sons of Siva and Parvati. The former is also known as 
Ganapati and Vingyaka and sculpturally represented 
with the head of an elephant and a large belly as the 
god of wisdom seated on his vehicle Mushike or rat 
and without any female consort, Kartikeya is variously 
known as Kumara and Skanda in the north, and 
Subrahmagya in the south. He is the god of war and 
is decorated with weapons. He rides on his vehicle 
Mayaora or peacock. Sonetimes he is represented with 
two consortis, Valli and Devasens. As a warrior he is, 
however, known as a confirmed bachelor. Virabhadra 
created from the Siva's hair also served as a warrior 
as he slew Daksha as reprisal for insulting Siva’s 
consort Sati at the great sacrifice. 

Sculptural representations of several other deities 
are noticed all over the continent of Indis. Nagas in 
the form of Sesha, Vasuki, Takshaka, Sankhadhara, 
Kulika, etc., ate represented in many places. The demi 
gods Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, Кіппагв, 
Apsaras are illustrated at Mamallapuram and other 
places. The Dikpalas or quarter lords are represented with 
their vehicles, Indra with elephant, Agni with ram, 
Yama with buffalo, Nairitya with man, Varuna with 
shark or crocodile, Vayu with deer, Kubera with 
horse, and léina with bull. Vhe Dvarapilas or door- 
keepers comprising Chanda and Prachanda, Jaya 
and Vijaya, Haraprabha and Subhadra are placed in 
pair at the entrance of the Brahmanical shrines. Sculp- 
tural representation of the Navagrahas or nine planats, 
like those of the ten incarnations, comprise the Sun, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, as Bi 
Chandra, Maigala, Budha, Brihaspati, Sukra and Sani 
respectively and Rāhu and Kelu. Pingala, the attendant 
of Багуа іѕ represented on his right as a bearded, pot 
bellied man with a pen and inkstand in his hands, The 
divine physicians, Aévini-Kumaras, the god of death 
Yama, the father of man Manu are represented as the 
three sons of Sirya. 

The largest group of medieval temples in northern 
India numbering some 600 in Bhuwaneswara and Puri 
districts in Orissa are remarkable for profusion of 
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sculptures, some figures of which are grossly obscene 
but the ornamentation as distinguished from the sculp- 
tures properly so called, exhibits the usual variety and 
delicacy. Similarly the Khajiraho group of temples in 
Bundelkhand built between 9001200 by the Chandel 
kings present numerous bad sculptures some of which 
are grossly obscene. 


Near the seven pagodas at M amallapuram 35 miles 
south of Madras there is a beautiful group of sculptures 
in the form of a tableau re presenting the goddess Durga 
In conflict with the buffalo dem on, This is praised as 
the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture by Babing- 
ton and as of spirited character by Fergusson. There 
is a huge bas-relief, 90 ft. long and 30 ft high, represent- 
ing the four armed Durga together with numerous other 

res and a whole menagerie of animals, There are 
also colossal images of a N ава Каја and his queen. 
These sculptures are ascribed to the Gth or Tth century. 


The Halebid temple erected by Hoyasala king 
Vishnu Varddhana in the 1th century is remarkable 
for the rich friezes of elephhants, lions, crowded with 
thousands of figures. Some 7 miles to the south is the 
Belur temple of which the outer walls and the spire are 
decorated with numerous Brahmanical deities. The 
Chlukyan temples of Bellary district in Madras ascribed 
to the 12th century are remarkable for the carving 
which are characterized by ‘marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish in even the minutest details" and remark- 
able for its exuberance of varied forms, boldly designed 
and finely executed but the figure sculpture is feeble’. 
The marble temples at Mount Abu in Hajputana dating 
from 1032 to 1931 carry to its highest perfection 
the Indian genius for the invention of graceful 
patterns, — The 80 ft. high Jain tower at Ohitor in 
Hajputana and other towers of 1442-1449 ате 
covered with sculptures of highly artistic value. The 
Jain tower in nine storeys are decorated with statues 
and ornaments inside and out, and every Hindu deity 
with the name inscribed beiow is represented thereon. 
‘These sculptures’, says Vincent Smith, ‘constitute an 
illustrated dictionary of Hindu Mythology’, 


The Siva temple at Madura dating from the 17th 
century is remarkable for its hall of à thousand columns 
which is decorated with sculptures of marvellous 
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elaboration. The walls of some of the buildings are 
adorned with mythological frescoes. The two magni- 
ficent temples at Trichinapoly are celebrated for the 
colossal rampart, the horses standing about 12 ft. high 
placed on pedestal in front of the pil'ars of the Seshagiri 
Rao Mantapam are striking for their general design, and 
look spirited with the attendant rooms and are superior 
to that of most of the Indian sculpture. The temple at 
Tanjore is celebrated for its colossal rect mbent bull 
which is a master piece of sculpture. Gods, goidesses 
and other sculptures at the temple at Chidambaram and 
Rameévaram are remarkable for their aesthetic value. 


With the great revival of Brahmanical Hinduism 
in the 4th century the Buddhist worship was not violent- 
ly extirpated during the Imperial Guptas but slowly 
decayed. The Buddha images of the Gupta period had a 
distinct style. The rules of the Silpa-dastras were 
appliedto the Buddhist sculptures also. ‘Thus the Buddha 
image had the same proportion as the Brahmanical gods 
of the first ranking, the image being ten mes its head 
in length in accordance with the ten tala system. Buddha 
images were carved in greater variety of Mudras and 
were furnished with decorated Prabhimandjala or nimbus 
but there was no Urna or raised mark on the forehead 
between the eye-brcws. The head was shaven and 
had also curly hair, the drapery beirg over one or both 
shoulders. The 'back of the image was sometimes 
decorated with four principal scenes of Buddha's life. 
The Jataka stories, however, were seldom illustrated. 
Despite the patronage of king Harsha with the nssistance 
of Hieun-Tsiang towards Buddhism in the seventh 
century Buddhist sculptures — lost their popularly. 
Buddhism continued to flourish under the sympathetic 
Pata kingsof Magadhadetween the 1! th and 12th centuries 
until the Muslim conquest and traces of it are found 
in many other parts of the country up to a late time, 
but Buddhist sculptures could no longer be revived. The 
medieval Buddhist statuary of Bihar became almost 
identical with that of Hindu sculptures and the two 
élasses of objects are frequently confounded. 

The mere intila and trading classes who formed 
the great stronghold cf Buddhism seem to have turned 
to the allied Jain system, Spa AU in central and 
southern India. Bundelkhand is full of Jain images 
of the 11th ani 12th centuries, whereas Buddhist 
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remains of that period ara rare. T'he colossal monolithic 
nude Jain statues of the south are among the wonders of 
the world. The Jina image at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysoreis 57 ft. in height cut from a single block of gneiss, 
Similar images were erected іп about 1432 at 
Yenur and Karkala in south Kanara. On the Parasnath 
Hill in Bihar the Tirthankaras are beautifully illustrated. 
According to the rules of the Silpadastras tha J ind 
images were marked by long hanging arms, Srivatsa 
symbol on the chest, and nudity. They were attended 
by Yaksha couple and Gandharva figures and had the 
marks- of Svastika, mirror, book, flower, garland and two 
small fish. They had their own cha wry-bearer and 
symbolic tree and Lafchana or some sort of animal 
vehicle like-those of the Brahman’ cal deities. 


These medieval figures belonging to the pantheon 
of the Buddhist, the Jain, and the Brahmanical 
mythologies exhibit a common ideal as they were 
executed in accordance with the common rules of the - 
Bilpasastra. In all schools of sculpture this common ideal 
aimed ata spiritual expression rather than to exhibit 
an anatonomical expression and physical strength, 
But the humanand animal figures of the male and female 
are realistic and mostly point to the locality wherefrom 
they originated. "Thus the sculptors dressed their figures 
in the costumes which were in vogue at the places, where 
they carved them: The ornamentation was, however, 
heavier in medieval figures than in the earlier ones. 
Excluding nose rings which are not seen at all. other 
Ornaments include head gears, earings, necklaces, 
armlets, bracelets, finger-rings, waist bands, and anklets 
both for female and male figures, The female figures were 
also provided with Stanasiitra cr jacket and bands. to 
cover the bcsoms, and various nat ornaments for the feat. 
The contemporary manners and customs are illustrated 
in groups of sculptures representing marriage assem- 
blies, political and social gatherings, funeral processions, 
feasts and festivals. Even’ the age of marriage js 
indicated by the immature bust and figure of the bride 
and bridegroom. The scene of Siva’s mrriage carved 
on the inner wall of a cave in Ajanta shows Parvat; as 
an immature girl The domestic life is further 
ilustrated by articles like pitchers, baskets, fans 
umbrellas, lamp Stands, caskets, bedsteads, EeaÍs, eio. 
which have been described elsewhere in detail 


* 
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For the study of social conditions sculptures are 
thus the most reliable evidence, 


An orderly development of the Indian sculptures 
appears to have been due to guidance afforded by the 
compilation of the Silpa-éastras, The standard Silpa- 
astra is known as the Manasara, literally meaning the 
essence of measurement, which is a chief factor especi- 
ally in sculpture. Manasira.has given elaborate details 
regarding architectural and sculptural measures, So far 
as sculpture is concerned two sets of measurement are 
suggested. One set includes six kinds of linear measure- 
ment, tiz, mana or the height of an image from the foot 
to the top of the head, pramipa or breadth, parimana 
or the measure of circumference or width, lambamina 
or the measurement by the plumb-lines drawn perpendi- 
cularly through different parts of the body, unmina or 
the measurement of thickness or diameter and upamana 
orthe nieasurement of interspace as between two ears, two 
eyes, two arms, two feet, etc. The second set known as 
Adimana or primary measurement of images comprises 
siX comparative measures and three absolute measures. 
In the former case the height of an idol is determined in 
proportion to the breadth of the main temple, height of 
the adytum, length of the dcor, the I of the pedes. 
tal, the height of the vehicle on which the icol is placed, 
and the worshipper.to whose full height or up to the hair. 
limit on the forehead or eye-line an idol may reach or it 
may extend to the worshipper’s nose-tip, chin, breast, 
heart, navel or sex-organ. The height cf the vehicle or 
riding animal bears the same prcportions with the idol, 
The absolute measure may be made in cubit, angula and 
tala. The cubit of 24 angula or finger breadth of about 
3/4 inch, the cubit of 25, 26 and 27 asgulas being used in 
measuring larger objects like a building or a tower. The 
asgula measure is either maraigula or equal to 8 barley- 
corns ; matrangula is the breadth of the middlefinger of 
the worshipper or in.age-maker, and dehalabdhangula 
is the measure equal to one of the equal-parts into which 
the whole statue is divided for sculptural measurement. 
Talamana elaborates the bedily measurement ; by this 
the face of the image itself is taken as the unit, and 
ihe height of the image is given certain “cemplete 
multiples of this unit. The twelve tala measure in 
which the height of the image is twelve-times its own 
face is prescribed for fiends, eleven tala for supernatural 
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beings, ten tala for Brahmanical gods, Buddha images: 
and Jina images, nine tala for goddesses and certain 
sages, eight tala for men, seven tila for women and 
demi-gods like Yakshas, ete., six tala for tigers, lions, 
etc, five tala for certain mythical beings, four tala for 
goblins, etc., three tala for Kinnaras, two tala for birds, 
fish, etc., and one tala for certain lower beings like 
Tats, etc. 


A Roman Architect Vitruvius of B.C, 25 commen- 
ting on these body proportions says “In truth they are 
as necessary to the beauty of a building as to that of a 
well-formed human figure, which hature has so fashioned 
that the face from the chinto the top of the forehead 
or to the roots of the hair isa tenth part of the height 
of the whole body. From the chin to the crown of the 
head is aneighth part of the whole height, and from 
the nape of the neck to the crown of the head the same, 
From the upper part of the breast to the roots of the hair 
a sixth, to the crown of the head a fourth.A third part 
of the height of the face is equal to that from the 
chin to the under-side of the nostrils and thence to the 
middle of the eye brows the same; from the last to the 
roots of the hair, where the forehead ends, the remain- 
ing third part. The length of the foot is the sixth part 
of the height of the body, the fore arm a fourth part, 
the width of the breast a fourth part. Similarly have 
the other members their due propertions by attention to 
which the ancient painters and sculptors « btained so much 
reputation." The Minssára has eleboraied 151 propor. 
tions in the ten tala system. Vitruvius has further 
referred to circular and square measures of a well . 
proportioned human figure. ‘The navel is nat rally 
placed in the centre of the human body and if ina 
man lying with his face upward, and his hands ani 
feet extended from his navel as the centre a circle be 
described, it will touch his figger and toes. It is not 
alone by a circle that the human body is thus circums- 
cribed, as may be seen by placing it within a square. 
For measuring from the feet to the crown of the he 
and then across the arms fully extended, we find the 
latter measure equal to the former, so that the lines 
are at Tight angles to each other, enclosing the figure 
will form a square’, | 

. ‘So the ancients have with great propriety deter: 
mined that in all perfect works each sar d A be 
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some aliquot part of the whole’. This direction appears 
to have been followed in all master pieces of Indian 
sculptures. ` ‘Like every other canon of artistic propor- 
tion’, says Vincent Smith, ‘these methods are no more 
capable of producing works of art in unskilled bands 
than are any other aids or method. These distras are 
the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of 
northern or southern [ndia’, Mr. Hadaway, a modern 


practising artist of great repute, recongnizes the great’ 


importance of the rules of proportion followed by the 
Indian artists when he says that ‘the Hindu image- 
maker or sculptor has a most elaborate and beautiful 
system of proportions, which he uses constantly, combin- 
ing these with those observation and study of natural 
detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system whioh I know of, for the Indian one 
treats of the actual proportion and cf the surface form 
rather than the more scientific attachment of muscles 
and the articulations of bones’. 


Manasira has prescribed nine materials ‘for making 
images which consist of gold, silver, copper, stone, stucco, 
terracotta, gravel or grit, wood and glass (abhasa) which 
may be transparent, half transparent or partially trans- 
parent, The process of casting of the metallic images are 
fully described. ‘If an image is to be made of metal, it 
must first be made of wax, and then coated with earth. 
Gold and other metals are purified and cast into the mould 
and a complete image is thus obtained by capable work- 
men.” To this direction of the Vishnu‘samhita Mana- 
sata adds that if any of the minor limbs be lost through 
this process the image should be furnished with it again 
after having been heated, but if the head or the middle of 
the body be damaged the whole image should be changed.’ 
These authorities show that the art of casting metal 
images in wax moulds had been known in India from 
very early times and Mr. Rao emphasises the point in 
his ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography’ when he says that 
‘In regard to bronze image it is believed by some that 
India could not have known the cire perdue method of 
making metal images earlier than about 10th century 
A. D. and that India must have therefore borrowed it 
from Europe but that this art was known in India much 
earlier can be shown in more ways than one'. 


The images are stated to be carved as stationary 
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or movable, in erect, seated, or recumbent posture, and 
in the equipoise, thrseflexionel, or excessive poise. 
Then follows a masterly classification of all varieties 
of images belonging to Brahman!cal, Buddhistic and 
Jain pantheon. Of the Bra‘imanical images Brahma, 
Vishsu, Siva together with their respective consorts 
and animal vehicles are elaborately illustrated with 
minute details of proportionsts measures, postures and 
poses, an ornamentation for the various limbs. Sym- 
bollic representation of Siva and his consort in the form 
of Linga or phallus and Yoni or pedestal is referred to. 
with a very large variety prevalent in different parts of 
the country. Goddesses as independent images are classi- 
fied as Sarasvaii Sivitri, Lukshmi, Mahi, Manonmani 
" (love goddess), Durga, and seven Mothers, who are treat- 
ed as dependent and comprise Brahmin; Rudrani as 
consorts of Brabmd and Siva respectively, Vaishnavi 
and Varah! as consorts of Vishnu, 

The Jain deities include the twanty four Tirthan- 
karas carved in purely human shape but completely 
nude having no robe or ornament excepting a Grivataa 
symbol marked in gold on the chest. They have no 
consotts but they are attended by Nirada, and other 
sages and Yakshas, Vidyidharas, Siddhas, Nagendras, 
Lokapalas, etc, and have besides the animal vehicles 
and particular trees or plants as their symbols. 


The images of Buddha sre associated with ficus 
religicsa representicg the Bodhi tree and furnished with 
ushnisha or protuberance ; for the rest the appearnce of 
the Buddha is purely human. Boddhi-sativas which 
became rare from the 4th century, about when the 
Manasara was published, ara not mentioned at all. 

The usual human images are described under the 
sages comprising Agastya, Ks-vapa, Bhrigu, Vasishtha, 
Bhargava, Viévamitra, and  Bhiraivsja. They are, 
however, robed in sagely garments and attributes but 
bear ihe completely human proportion of seven, eight 
and nine tala. The devotees or worshippers of the 
Salokya, Samipya, Saripya, and Siynjya groups are also 
described fully. ' 


1 Salokyas Want to reside in the same world where the supre: 
mo-god is, Samipyas went lo be beside the god, Sirbpyas want to have 
the same features as ihe god, nud Biyujyas want to lose their 
identity and become united with the god. 
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By way of describing the vehicles of chief deities 
a full sculptural description is given of the Goose, the 
Garuda bird, the Bull and the Lion together with icono- 
graphio details. 


The thrones and crowns presoribed for the images 
of gods and goddesses, and kings of nine ranks and of 
their queens are fully described, Thrones for the divine 
occupants include the well known Padmasana, Padma- 
kesara, Padma-bhadra, Padmabandha,  Pida-baniha, 
Sribandha,  Sribhadra, Sriviisla, Srimukha, Bhad- 
Tisana and Bimhssana, "lhese indicate different designs 
and the number of gems inset in them. Similarly the 
royal thrones are described under four categories compris. 
ing Prathama or primary, Vira or heroic, Mangala 
oY auspicious, and Vijaya or victorious. The various 
head-dresses suggested for the gods, goddesses, kings 
and queens include jata, mauli, kirita, karanda, sitas 
traya, kuntala, kesa-handha, dhammilla, alaka, chnda, and 
patte which has three varieties, viz. patra or leaf, pushpa 
or flower, ani raina or jewel pattern. Most of 
these can be verified from the existing sculptures and 
paintings. 


The bodily ornaments referred to elsewhere also 
iuclude, in addition to the crown, chudimapi or crest 
jewel, dirovibhishana or any head ornament. kupdala 
or ear-ring, titanka or ear band, makara-bhishana or 
ear-pendent, kankana or bracelet, keyüra and kataka for 
upper armlet, valaya for arm-root and fore arm, mani- 
bandhana-kalipa or neb ornamen‘ for the back of. the 
palm, Kinkini or little bells for anklet and bracelet, 
finger tings, strings of pearls, garlands ani necklaces of 
various kinds, chord or chain round the female bosoms, 
chain round the chest, girdle round the waist, chain 
round the loins, belt, bodice or cuirass, anklet, bracelet, 
and the net ornament worn on the feet. All these may. 
be verified from the Elora sculptures and Ajanta 
paintings. 


Seulptures like architectural objects were a 


1 For illustrations see the writer's Eneyolopedia of Hindu 
architecture where patterns are reconstructed after the description 
of Manasira which may he seen on images in the South Indian 
temples referred to above, 
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fascinating subject to the Indian mind. It has been thus 
thoroughly analysed in technical and general literature 
and extensively illustrated from the beginning of idol 
worship Both sculpture and architecture ars manly arts 
and boldly executed in gigantic forms and made such a 
remarkably unique progress in India. 


PAINTING 


In comparison with sculpture painting is a finer 
but weaker art. he former is more manly while the 
latter is more womanly. Painting brush is more suited 
to the delicate hand of a woman. More strength and 
skill are requiréd to handle a chisel in order to carve a 
piece of stone into an accurate and artistic image. It 
appears that sculpture as an arí was more popular and 
dignified. .The result has been the numerous objects of 
which a brief survey has been given above, Ви ав а 
fine art ancient literature has frequently mentioned 
painting and there are a few texts dealing "with the 
i although their number is much less than those 
dealing with sculpture and architecture. 


_ Like the golden image of Siti the Ramayana of 
about B. O, 1000-600 refers to painted halls, The Jataka 
stories of about B. C. 600-500 include more detailed 
references to painting. The Mahabharata starting 
from B. 0. 500 refers to the Princess Usha’s maii Chitra- 
lekha, who painted the portraits of all the contemporary 
young princes so that her mistress could recognise 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishya, whom Usha saw 
in dream without being able to recognise her lover: 
The Vinaya Pijaka of about B. C. 300 refers to the 
pleasure house of king Pasanada containing chittigara 
or picture halls. The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavaméa 
tells us of the mural painting decorating the relic 
chamber of the Ruwanwali dagaba of about B. C. 150. 
Vatsiyana’s Kamasiitra dated about the 3rd century 
A. D- refers to painting not only as a fine art but 
also mentions drawing-panels, paints and brushes for 
painting. About this time  Dh:sa in his play, 
the Swapna-Visavadatta, has referred to the life 
like portraits of the king and Visavadatta, The 
Silpa-dadtra like the Chitralakshana, Silpa-ratna and 
others devote some chapters dealing with painting. 
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These texts as well as the Vishnudharmottara which 
is an appendix to the Vishnu-purana, can hardly be 
dated beyond 500-600 A. D, Te latter text refers to the 
charming portrait of the nymrh Urvaéi and gives 
definite directions regarding the art of painting. Abcnt 
the same time is dated the Salointal), drama of Kalidasa, 
in which the hero King Dushyanta is stated to have 
painted the portrait of the heroine Sakuntali whom 
e had deserted in consequence of a curse, In about 
the sixth century A. D, Bhavabhuti in his drama 
Uttararimacharita presented Rama and Sita at the 
outset of the play as examining numerous scenes with 
life-like reality of their banished life in different parts 
of India and Ceyelon of which the paintings had been 
newly executed. 


-t is quite evident from the literary evidences 
that painting was not so much exclusively ecclesiasti- 
cal, but mostly secular, and practised by amateurs, 
It was a social accomplishment at least among. princes 
and ladies of the court or noble families as stated by 
Vatsiyana in his Kamasitra which prescribes the 
necessary accomplishments in 64 fine arts. Portraiture 
from memory-image was the earliest and the most 
popular form of painting in ancient India. 

The beginning of painting is closely connected 
with writing. Rekhi or line drawing might have been 
the precursor of lekha or writing, which is the symbol 
of thought expressed in alphabet. The origin of writing 
in India was once‘traced to the Phoenician merchants 
who had learnt it from the Semtics in the 9th 
century B. C. But this theory is now exploded as the 
writing in Mohenjadaro Sign manuals is ascribed 
prior to B, 0. 8000, The archaeological remains of 
ancient protraiture will corroborate the Mahenjodaro 
discoveries. 


The hunting scenes. crudely drawn on the walls of 

4 group of caves in the Kaimur range, belong to a time 
earlier than the Sign manuals of Mohesjodaro of about 
C. 3000, Similar crude drawings of hunting scenes 
graphically portrayed depicting human beings and 
animals like stags, elephants and horses on a series of 
caves in the hills near Singhanpur east of the Mand river 
must also be ascribed to the pre-Mohenjo/aro period. 
Drawings of hunting scenes nni wild animals ona 
number of caves in the Mirzapur district of U. P. belong 
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to a remote antiquity. These early drawings have, 
however, no claim to the real art of painting. But they 
do indicate the beginning of the art which developed 
later quite indeperdently of any foreign influence. 
Drawing, it should not be overlooked, is the first step 
which the painters adopt in portraying a scene, the 
other two elements of painting being colouring and 
expression. 


Remains of fully developed paintings have been 
discoverel cn the walls of ihe Jogimara cave of the 
Ramgarh hillin Sirguja state. They are assigned io the 
third century B. CO, on account of certain inscriptions in 
Brahmi character of that century and also because they 
resemble the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut of that 
age, The scences portrayed include a male figure 
seated under a tree with dancing girls and musicians, 
a procession of elephants, sundry geometrical patterns, 
traces of flowers, trees, animals, and nude human figures, 
a horse with the chaitya pattern of windows, a chariot 
drawn by three horses and surmounted by an umbrella, 


tows of fishes, sharks, crocodiles and other aquatic 
animals. 


The celebrated frescoes of Ajanta caves ate dated 
between the second and the seventh centuries. Traces of 
paintings on the walls, ceilings and pillars were found in 
1еТ9 от some sixteen ont of twentynine caves at Ajanta 
in the Hyderabad state, Deccan, But by 1910 many of 
these traces vanished and sincethen only six caves, viz, 
nos I, IT, IX, X, XVI and XVII have retained the 
wonderful paintings. Of these caves I and X repre:ent the 
earliest period from about 50 to 350 A, D. when the later 
Andhra kings were ruling in the south and Kushans in 
ihe north. The second period of these paintings from 
850 to 550 A. D.is rerressnted mostly by caves XVI and 
XVII and partly by cava X also The third and most 
important scenes, dated bstween 550 and 650 A. D., are 
contained mostly in caves I and II ard also in cave 
XVIL During the second period the Vakataka kings 
were ruling in the south and the Guptas in the north. 
The third series may be assigned to the time of the 
Chalukyas in the south and of the later Guptas and. king 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj in the north. The Ajanta 
paintings do not, however, show much direct royal 
patronage except that the chaitya halls and other Vihara 
caves must have been financed by royalty as they oould 
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hardly be carved out of rock by the Buddhist monks 
who were obviously the painters of these wonderful 
caves. The Vakataka inssription in cave XVI snggests 
the patronage of the kings of that dynasty. 


In the first period also the paintings appear in an 
advanced state of development. Some of them closely 
correspond to the Sanchi sculptures, The style of the 
drapery end the nimbus of the Buddha picture= on the 
pillars of cave X reminds the sculptures of Mathura 
and Gandhsara schools) The Buddhist pictures were 
painted primarily for the edification of the Buddhists 
and nol as mere adornments, and the subjects are con- 
fina with perhaps one exception to those dra wn from the 
Buddhist mythology or legends Among them representa- 
tions of twelve Jaiakas have been identifidd. Others 
deal with the well known traditional incidents of his life 
on earth, among which the picture of the Temptation 
incave XVI may be specially mentioned. The picture 
of the zodiac in cave X VI] is read by some as represent- 
ing. the Buddhist doctrine of the wheel of life. The 
coronation scenes in the same cave is very impressive 
because of numerous remarkable patterns of ornaments. 
Cave It also exhibits Indraloka scenes and the great 
miracle a& $ravasti. The narrative style of cave XVII 
renders itas truly remarked by Percy Brown in his 
Indian Painting “literally a picture gallary illustrating 
some of the most engrossing episodes in the life of the 
Buddha”. "These pictures are full of action and replete 
with vigour, The art of painting appears here in its 
most graphic form, 


An impressive picture of the Buddha depicted in 
cave J appears to have influenced the Buddha sculptures 
of Barabudur stupa dated about 550 A.D. Some scenes 
in cave ЇЇ also influenced contemporary painting of 
Khotan! as revealed by Stein and Le Cod, and the more 
recent paintings of Tibet ‘where the walls ot the monas- 
teries and temples are largely decorated with frescos 
illustrating various nspeots of Buddhist religion. The 
Tibetan temple banners too have their reseuiblance. 
Percy Brown and others have also recognised some 





1 Peroy Brown in hi plate 4 of the Indian Painting has 
shewn that the work at Dandan Uflliq around Khotan “might have 
been from НА Se brush of one of the Ajanta painters, the similarity is 
Bo marked". 
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Persian and Chinese features. ‘In the gifted hands of 
the Chinese artist the Ajanta style reached the high 
standard achieved by the founders of the paintings of tha 
Tang dynasty. The fresoos at Sigiriva in Ceylon during 
the reign of Kasyapa I (479-497) comprising repre- 
sentation of some twenty females and those at Bagh in 
the Gwalior state, though inferior, seem to have been 
influenced by the contemporary paintings of the caves 
XVI and XVII at Ajanta. The scene representing the 
musical drama, Hallisaka, may serve as an illustration’. 
The Indian influence over such a wide area is asoribed 
to the influence of the Guptas whose diplomatie rela- 
tions reached from (xus to Ceylon. 


It is possibls to discover in the wallfrescos and 
pictural sorolls of Khotan at an carly date and in Tibet 
at a later period ^the course the Indian painting 
pursued during this medieval period. The process of 
time, in the case of Tibet, has transformed and conven- 
tionalized the art but nevertheless it may be accepted 
as direct discendant of the original Indian Buddhist 
school of painting,’ 


Among the Ajanta paintings secular scenes are 
numerous ani more attractive. A charming scene 
in cave [ illustrates the Darbar of the Chalukya king 
Pulakesin I1 (610-654) where was received an embassy 
from the Persian monarch, Khusru Paryiz (626.698) 
with all the royal pomp and show. The peoples of 
different countries almost all over the then known 
world were represented in their various national dress, 
These include European, Chinese and typical Turkish 
caps. The association with Persia is suggested by 
other scenes also, Another historical scene is represent. 
edin cava XVIL showing the landing of Vijaya Sən 
їп Ceylon 1% contains many beautiful scenes of beasts 
etc. A battle scene is also represented in the eastern 
wall of cave L In another scene in cave la couple of 
lovers are beautifully painted. [n cave XVII two beanti- 
ful girls are represented peeping through a lattice 
window. Oave X represents a procession of men on 
foot, and on horseback variously armed:in the’ middle 
is shown n prince together with eight female attendants, 
The toilet scene in cave If shows a fashionable 
attended by many attendants engaged in dressing the 
hair and other decoration, | 
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The picture of ipe dying princess in cave X VI is 
considered to ba the bést piece of painting now remaining 
at Ajanta. Griffith describes it in picturesque language— 
‘The dying woman, with drooping head, half closed ayes 
and languid limbs, reclineson a bed. She із tenderly 
supported by a female attendant, while another with 
eager gaze is looking into her face and holding the 
sick woman's arm as if inthe act of feeling her pulse. 
The expression on ner face is one of deep anxiety, as 
she seems to realize how soon life will be extinet in 
oneshe loves. Another female behind isin attendance 
with a fan, whilst two men on the left are looking on 
with the expression of profound grief depicted in their 
face. Below are seated on the floor other relations who 
appear to have given up all hope, and to have begun 
their mourning, for one woman has buried her face in 
her hands and apparently is weeping bitterly.” 


“For pathos or sentiment and the unmistakable 
way of telling its story, this picture, I consider", asserts 
Griffiths, “cannot be surpassed in the history of art. 
The Florentine could have put better drawing, and the 
Venetian betier colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it". Commenting upon this 
high apppreciation Vincent Smith says that ‘this is 
high praise but not without justification’ The aesthetic 
merits of the Ajanta paintings have been appraised by 
Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Griffiths both of whom compare 
the later pictures at Ajanta dating from the early 
seventh century at the latest with the work of Italian 
artists in the fourteenth century. Vincent Smith соп. 
cludes by emphasising the fact that the Ajanta paint- 
ings undoubtedly deserve attention on their merits as 
works of art, and not merely as curiosities or pictures of 
manners. | 


‘The Ajanta artists treated women like flowers, 
Garlands of girls surround the Rajas and the Princes 
embellish the palaces, dominate the street scenes, and 
crown the windows of houses. They painted women at 
the toilet, in repose, gossiping, sitting and standing. 
They reproduced every turn of her head, every curve of 
her form, every glance of her eye, Everywhere the 
woman is beheld like the full-blown rose in its pride and 


A See plate appended (from Griffith L, A. iii 27). 
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perfume, nowhere like the trampled lily." Thus every- 
where woman was the finest achiévement and obviously 
the most admired theme. 

A practising ariist, Sri Apurva Prakas, quotes from 
Percy Brown and remarks that ‘the treatment of the line 
in Ajanta frescos is so accurate and experienced that 
by its varying quality and sympathetic utteratice it 
embodies modelling, value, relief, fore shortening and all 
other essential elements of painting’, Another practical 
painter asserts that ‘the general process of Ajanta artists 
was io repesent their group figures as light mass 
against a darker baek ground. They were wellaware 
of the import:nce of attracting to the features of their 
subjects and they unobtrusively obtained the desired 
result by the use of an emphatic black in the hair, thus 
framing the face, a plan which adds not a little to the 
animated charucter of some of the figures" 


. Of the other technical treatment of the Ajanta 
paintings Griffiths says authoritatively that the ground 
work, which appears to be composed of cow-dung with 
an admixture of pulverized trap, was laid on the 
Toughish surface of the rock to a thickness varying from 
& quarter to haif an inch. To increase the binding pro- 
perties of this ground rice husks were introduced in some 
instances especially in the ceilings. Over this ground 
was lasid the intonaco of thin, smooth plaster, about the 
thickness of an egg shell upon which the painting was 
executed. This thin coating of plaster overlaid every- 
thing, the mouldings, the columns, the ornamental 
carving, and the sculptures and enough remains to show 
that the whole has been closed. The preservation of 
the Ajanta paintings is largely due to the adequately 
protected surface of the imperishable rock, 

No light was possible within the dark caves. A 
wonderful device was made to have by reflection on 
mirror or white cloth the sun light which was regu-. 
lated in order to illuminate the various parts of walls 
and ceilings which are noi visible. even now without 
some strong light, 

The celebrated historian ‘laranath has . classified 
and traced the origin of Indian painting from an early 
time, He refers to three early styles. The Deva style is 
stated to have been practised in the country of Magadha 
including U. P. from the Gth century B, C. to the 
3rd century B. C. The Yaksha style was praotised in 
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Rajputana from the 3rd century P.C. which he associates 
with king Asoka. And the remains of Naga style from 
the 3rd century A. D. are traced in the Eastern countries 
including Bengal, though the traces of the Naga race are 
found in India ‘from Kashmir to Madras because the 
stupas of Amaravati shows distinct Naga influence". 
Percy Brown has located the Western school :m Kajputana 
because ‘the principal artist Sringadhsra, was born 
in Marwar in the reign of king Sila who was probably 
Si alitya Gohila of Udaipur of the 7th century ^. D. The 
paintings of this school much resembled those of the 
Yaksha school The Yaksha style is the Middle country 
school of painting which covers the United Provinces. 
It is stated to have been founded by a rreat pain'er and 
sculptor, Bimbisara, who was born in Magadha in the 
reigr of a king, Buddhapaksha, of about the 5th or 6th 
century A. D, Taranath remarks that the painters of this 
school were very numerous and that the style T: sembles 
the early works of Devas: The Eastera school of the 
Nagas is stated to have flourished in Varendra (Benga)) 
under the kings, Dharmapala and Devapala, of the ninth 
century A. D. Dhiman and his son Bitpala were the 
most famous artists of the Eastern school and they both 
appear to have been equally proficient in painting, 
sculpture and metal work. He makes a brief reference 
to painters inthe south als) and mentioas the srtists 
Jaya, Purajass and Vijaya’. 

The essential y realistic character of all these three 
styles has been correctly inferred by Percy Brown and 
others from the statement of Taranath that ‘the works 
of the Devas, Yakshas, and Nagas for many years 
deceived men by their reality. In former days human 
mas;ers, who were endowed with miracu'ous power, 
produced astonishing works of art, It is expressly stated 
inthe Vinaysgama and other works tias the wall paint. _ 
ings, etc., of these masters were such as to deceive by 
their likeness to the actua! things depicted, 

While architecture and scuipture made a. remark. 
able progress from the seventh sentury onwards as shown 
elsewhere the art of painting deteriorated sinc? then. 
This muy be ascribed to certain historical incidents, 

Percy Brown remarks that ‘from the time that the 
last (Buddhist monk) painter at Ajanta t)rew down his 
brush in 650 A. D., until we come into contact with the 
art again as it was revived in the reign of the Mogul 

3i 
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emperor, Akbar, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, the story of painting remains, to all intents 
and purposes, a blank. This dark age of painting can 
hardly be ascribed only to the unsettled political condi- 
tions’. Nor is it possible to agree with Mr. Dutt from 
whom Peroy Brown quotes to slow that during the 
period fron 800 to 1200 ^. D. there were no great kings 
or dynasties, no empire and no notable works of art, 
Chalukyas an Rashtrakutas hai their empires and 
great works of sculpture and architecture were produced 
in this period. This dark uge of painting might have 
been dns to the lack of popularity for this feminine art 
and the vigorous life the people had to live when the 
Muslim invasion :'ommen:ed since the 5th or Ith century, 
Every body had to strugele for existence of national 
culture despite internal feud and disunion much like as 
the Indians feel and act after the second world war. 
Thus the Buidhist monks who produced the wonderful 
Ajant: paintings in their retired and setluded life dis- 
appeared in order to take part in the national movement, 
In this fra ne of mind people would by their habit take 
to more vigorous arts of sculpture and architecture 
which indeed prospered much more in this period than 
in the preceeding or suceeding periods, 


The faint effort of this period is reflected in the 
paintings preserved in a few places, The Bagh caves 
inte Gwalior state bear striking resemblance to the 
later frescos of Ajanta and might have been drawn 
by the Ajanta painters as the distance between these 
places is only 150 miles. ‘The subjects of the Bagh 
DET are of mixed order, religicus and secular. 

he preserved fragments show thas the majority 
belong to the later group and include scenes like a 
stately procession of horsemen and elephant riders 

which are of great beauty, 


. Some traces of Buddhist Jaina, and Brahmanical 
paintings may also ba found at the rock cut tem ples 
at Ellora, Aurangabid, in the Nizam's dominions and 
the so-oolled Vandava gumpha at Nasik, The ceiling 
of the main cave at Elephanta mar Eombay | stil] 
prés.rves traces of the original painting. In about 
634 A. D. Pulakesi I[ of the Uh tlukya dynasty annexed 
Elephanta. Thereafter the Chalukyas ard Yadavas 
occupied it, the latter being overthrown by Alauddin 
Khilji in 1294 A/D, Two Pala palm leaves of the Lith 
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century contain illustrations of mural paintings like those 
of the Tibetan and Nepal banners. Buddhist deities are 
painted in the pilm leavesof Ashtasahasrila Prajna- 
parimita belonging to the Palas and Nepal kings, At 
Nepal the palm leaves also bear the scenes of four 
episodes of the Vessantara Jataka, a banner illustrat. 
— and Pinlapatra Avadanas and Gajendra 
moksha, 


Gujerat works inelude illustrations from the 
Jaina texts. Jaina paintings of the llth century 
ate also found on the walls and ceilitigs of temples at 
Tirumalsai, One of them isa wheel dividei into twalve 
compartments each filled by a crowd of worshippers 
mostly men, One co.npartment contains twelve robad 
nuns. Another is occupied by oxen, elephants, leopards 
adoring the deities. 

Brahmanical paintings of the latter centuries are 
found at temples in Kanchi and Trivandrum. At the 
former place the Karmakahi and “Vantharaja Perumal 
temples are decorated with geometrical patterns, floral 
devices, and a male archer mounted on an elephant, In 
the latter place temple walls contain illustrations from 
the Epics, dike the Rimayava and the Mahabhyrata. 
During the Mogal period 1550—1800 A. D. Akbar 
introduced in India the style of painting from Samar- 
khand and Herat where it originally flourished under the 
Timurid kings During the reign of Shah Jehan Moghal 
Painting started ceclining and deteriorated under the 
unsympathetic rule of Aurangzeb and lingered under the 
Nawaba of Oudh until the end of the lsth century and 
ceased to exist with the advent of t'e Dritish rule. 
Emperor Akbar ruled at a time when India was prepared 
fr. an artistic revival. Fercy Brown adds correctly 
that architecture and industrial arts ef the age Lear 
witness of his (Akbar's) jüdicious encouragement while 
tha subject of painting receivea his special attention, 
The famous Persian painters like Farrukh and Kalmak, 
Abd-al-Samad the Shenazi and Mir Sayyad Ali of Tabriz 
came to the Moghal court. Afew artists from Bamar- 

hand also came to the court of .ehangir." Vincent 
Smith quotes extensively from Abdul Fazl's Ain i-Akbari 
io show that the Indian painters of much greater 
ability guided th» ‘velopment of Moghal psinting-in 
India—'His Majesty from his earliest youth has shown 
a great predilection for the art (of painting). Hence the 
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art flourishes. The works of all painters are weekly 
laid be‘ore his Majesty, he then confers rewarls accord- 
ing to the excellence of workmanship or increases the 
wonthly salaries. The minuteress in deta l, the general 
finish, the boldness of execution, etc., now observed in 
pictures are incomparable; even inaiinaie objects 
look as if they had liie. More than a hundred painters 
have become tamous masters of theart whil-t the 
nun ber oi those who apprcach perfection or of those 
who are midaling is very large. This is especially true of 
Hincus ; their piéwres surpass our concept. on of things, 
Few indeed in che whvle werld are equal to them.’ 


The-famous Hindu painters at the court of Akbar 
include Pasawan, Daswanth, ard Kesudas who worked 
side by side with the foreign artists and their adaptahili- 
iy was rec gnised by Akbar to such an extent that they 
were comuiisioneu to 1 lustrate the works of the Persian 
poet, Nizami and other literary productions, ususily 
foreign 10 their genius. 'lhus 'one style sp-edily 
iifluenced the other, thav each. community was ready 
io profit by the other's experience, and under these 
mutualiy responsive condition it is only natural that a 
combination of the two modes was the final result’, 


The subjects of the Moghal painting are la-gely 
drawn from incidents connected with the magnificent 
соот? Ше оѓ the time. Realism is its key-note. The 
outstanding feature is its devotion to the delineation 
of likenesses. But in scale the Moghal picture is smal] 
‘never attaining the dignity and size of the Buddhist 
frecos', 

The miniature painting of the Persian origin was 
replaced during the rule of Jehargir when the Europeans 
were b: ginning to reach the Moghal capital by “protrai- 
ture and hunting scenes, unusual flowers, rare animals 
faithfully reproduced, portraits of Europeans obviously 
facsimiles of occidental patntings and pictures illustrat- 
ing incidents in connexon with Christianity. Under 
Shah Jehan architecture reached its zenith, the robust 
character of earlier painting declined, artistic handling 
became less vigorous and there was an increased sense 
of richness and luxury in colouring and composi- 
tion”. During Aurangzeb the art of painting “ceased 
to receive the all important stimulus of royal 
patronage, and accordingly languished.” One or two 

families of aftists eventually settled at Patna. It 
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revived slightly at Lucknow under the Nawabs of Oudh 
st the end of the 15th century but ‘the work was very 
inferior. buring the l9th century what remained of the 
ari became iuflueaced by European pictures, especially 
miniatures. ceveralof the hereditory artists quickly 
adopted their style to sult the taste of tne “John 
company” merchants and executed in à semi Éuropean 
fastiton their muniature portraits in the manner cf the 
west, Percy Brown correctly concludes that “originally 
iu the atmosphere of imperial state its existente depen 
ded largely on aristocrat.o patronage and when this 
was Withdrawn the eud came.” 


From the 17th century the true indigenous school 
of Hiniu painting is represented by the Rajput and 
Pahari sty e including the Kangra valley branch. It 
is “essentially Hindu in expression, indigenous in many 
respects and à cireot descendant of the clossic frecos of 
Ajanta, <A period of political confusion for about 200 
years followed the close of the Ajanta paintings 
of which no concrete records of painting exist. The 
Rajputs who are the descendants of a branch of the 
IndoScythians of the first century A. D., and who 
lingered on as ancient kings of Gujerat, Tose in the 
ninth century anc held sway over the greater pari of 
Northern India. Traces of their fresco painting are 
seen in the medieval India. Traces of this are found 
in Bikanir, Jodhpur and Udaipur,the homes of the 
Rajput princes where itis a living craft to this day 
These old examples indicate much individuality but 
are mainly decorative and include elements betokening 
Persian and Chinese association. They may be regarde, 
however, as a visible connecting link between the 
elassic style of the Buddhist, and the later work of the 
Rajputs. “Delhi, Avra and Lahoe, all maintaired 
at different times during the |7th century their local 
styles of painting much of which was Rajput in its 
character. No true examples of Rajput painting earlier 
than the reign of the emperor Akbar have been, 
however, preserved but only a few historical references 
to the art previous to this period are on record.’ When 
the Arab itvader Muhamad Kasim was invadirg Sindh 
at the beginning of the 5th century a chronicle relates 
that a deputation of Hindus came to askiftaey might 
pa nt portraits of himand some of his officers. This 
points to the existence of painters if not the paintings 
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in the century following ‘the: Ajarta paintings. The 
revival of Hinduism ex mmencing in the 4th century 
with the reign of Samudragupta ‘brouhgt with it a new 
order of things- changes in faith and practice’. The 
myth¢ logical literature represented by the 18 grest 
Purzo£s which stimulated the worship of personal god 
and use of idols, the picturesque ritual, temple proces- 
sions. feasts and festivals came into being from the 4th 
ce tury å. D. The two great secte of Vishou and Siva 
became crystalized and two types of temile were 
lavishly siornea with the most elaborate sculptures 
representing human and suserhuman forms. Hosts of 
artisans flourished to manufacture Many varieties of 
ceremonial implements and utensils, innumerable 
attributes and accessories of gocs and temple fittings 
and furniture, But the trend of this artistic feeling 
' was expressed in architecture, senlotüre and numerous 
industrial arts rather than in the delicate and feminire 
art of painting which is generally practised by easy | 
going people and in peaceful time through the royal and 

ecclesiastical patronage. 


Nevertheless the traditions of painting were 
maintained although somewhat indisti notly during these 
long years of political unsettle ment, Moghals brought 
about more pesce and confidence. than {е Ра ап; 
at least the people besame more used to and resigned to 
' the foreign rule of the Moghals. Thus the indigenous 
painting introduced by the Rajputs ourished following 
the Moghal painting. When the Moghal court ceased to 
patronise since the ume of Auranzeb families of painter 
fled to Patna and other places as stated above. Certain 
families of Kajput pain:ers took shelter in the retreat of 
the Kangra valleys, Nurpur, Basohli, Jammu and 
Chamba were: the homes of these jainters. "Thus ‘the 
most virile cffshort of the Rajput school manifested 
itsell in a grcup of emall states in the Punjab and Hina- 
layas Kargra painting reached the highest develop.. 
ment under the Katoch Rajas, particularly Sansarch and 
in the latter part of the 1sth century. This Pahari Hili), 
Painting, although "aistinot in all other characteristics 
resembles the miniiture order of the Moghal school of 
the same period. This painting was produced under t! e 
patronage of the reigning princes at whose order the 
artists painted portraits of aristocracy in larga numbers. 
The Raja. of Chamba was often depicted with his Rani 
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and heir apparent. ‘here is also a long series of picture 
illustrating the mythological and religious scenes of the 
Hindus relating in particular the Krishna cult which 
developed at Mathura, Brindavan, Govardhan and the 
neighbouring places concerning Krishna, Kadha, cowherds, 
eto. Portraiture, however. was the special feature of the 
Hill Rajput type of painting. “These likenesses are 
almost invariably executed in profile’. Delicacy of line, 
brilliancy of colour and minuteness of decorative detail 
are considered by Percy Brown avd others as the remark 
able features of this painting, But Percy Hrown com- 
ments that “it is an art of patient labour and naive 
devction and Pahari painting dces not devote great 
inspiration or display any decided expression of thought 
or feeling". 


In the 19th century Pahari painting extended tothe 
Sikh cout at Lahore and Amritsar, and numerous 
sikh nobilities were painted in Kangra style. There- 
after it declined rapidly till April 4, 1905 when an earth- 
quake struck ard the prosperous town of Kangra was 
reduced to a mound of ruins. The catastrepe kilied the 
art and artists and ‘with it the last phase of the true 
indigenous school of painting in India came to end’, 


On the break up of the Moghal empire the British ` 
adminis ‘ration was established in the latter half of the 
18th century. Unlike the Muslim the british conquest 
has been more scientific and less perceptible and 
aggressive. Besides law and order was more firmly 
established Anian easy going land holders class and a 
wel paid and highly devoted civil service came into 
being. Vested interests were ingeneously created and vast 
misjurity of the population forgot the existence of an 
alien government and the cultural conquest. And foreign 
influence in all spheres of life took root. Macau ey's 
oper suggestions to convert Indians to British mode of 
life were resented by some thinkers butin practice they 
have been followed. 


Thus a number of artists still carried on their 
profession but their products were largely cegenerated, 
The Muslim painters of Delhi continued to produce 
representations of the members of the Moghal dynasty 
and conventioral likenesses of no gréat artistic merit. 
At the beginning of the 19th century the Lucknow 
artists prictised a style of painting “manifesting some 
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of the attractive qualities of the old school, bus unfor- 
tunately much impregnated with bad European influence. 
Portraiture was the main theme, and the actual 
likenesses were often successfully rendered But the 
acceisorles indicate an ostentation and a want of taste 
Execuied with allthe technical care of the medieval 
maniatures of the last period, they are spoilt by the 
vulgarity of their setting and the strained and debased 
treatment of the whole conception. Si milarly at Patna 
painters produced miniature portraits in a semi-European 
Mann T at the encouragement of the John Company or 
European merchants and Anglo-Indians”. 


In the Punjab also, particularly at Lahore and 
An Titsar, Rajput painters produced at the end of the 
19th century work showing a strange mixture of the 
Bast and West. Percy Brown refers to the work of 
Kapur Singh who painted a large number of figure 
subjects miniature in size. 


In South India artists who probably came from 
the North practised at this time a Persian style. The 
earlier examples ‘denote Timurid origin, but L.ter the 
work evinced a character similar to the Moghal painting 
in the Delhi styie’. But the works at Aurangabad and 
Daulatabad in the 18th century are smaller than the 
northern work and lack in breadth, while their subject 
matter is generally semi historicsl being associated 
with the various rulers of Deccan, These painters still 
survive at Hyderabad and Nekorda. 


Southern painters of distinctly northern origin and 
of Hindu style formed little later two schools of Tanjore 
and Mysore. Tanjore school of artista of the Rajput 
style flourished during the reign of Sivaji 1935-1855. 
and there were eigateen families o' painters “all doing 
excellent painting on ivory and woon", Torey also 
produced large portraits in oils, some actual life size, 
a collection (P whieh may be seen in the Tanjore 
palace and the old palace at Pudukotsah. With the end 
of the dynasty of Sivaji the rcyal patronage ceased and 
the school dispersed. "Most of the painters took up art 
handicrafts working ans go'dsmiths and makers of sola 
pith. A few familias still execute ‘bazaar pictures 
subjects of which have little artistic merit, beirg 
embellished with much gilding 


i and many paste gems 
but aré throughly good in workmanship’, E 
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The Mysore school of painters, like the Tanjore 
school, executed much portraiture of ivory and reached 
the highest development during the rule of Raja Krishna 
Wodeyar whose keenest delight encouraged the painters 
to compete one against the other in depicting some 
subjects selected by the ruler. On his death in 1868 this 
school became extinct. The style of painting introduced 
by Raja Ravi Verma in early nineteenth century also 
consisted of portrature of the Maharashtra feature. 


Inthe last decade of ihe 19th century a small 
but earnest group of Bangali Painters led by Abanindra 
Nath Tagore of the well known and talented 
aristocratico family have inaugurated a new school 
with the intention to resuscitate Indian painting 
and of rescuing it from the degredation into which 
it has drifted, Their policy appears to return to the . 
point where the Indian painting began to lose its 
traditional character as it had been doing by assimilation 
of European elements. Thus they have been practising 
“the old historie painting of the past, the frescos of 
Ajanta and other places, the religious banners of Tibet 
and the miniatures of the best artists of the Moghal 
and the Rajput school. The subjects selected ara largely 
illustrative of divine philosophy, as this is presented 
in the classical literature of the country. Scenes 
are taken from the writings of Kalidasa, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the Gita and Purapas, and inci- 
dents of ancient Indian history.” A great authority 
like Percy Brown appreciates their endeavour with 
high praise. “The work of the artists comprising 
this new school is not a slavish imitation of any of 
these historic styles, or a composite creation but is based 
on the whole on the contemporary productions displaying 
an originality which is a definite assurance of each indivi- 
dual's personal aspirations after a preconceived ideal. If 
each picture is regarded separately it is possible to 
detect traces of several influences—Japarese in this 
example or Persian in that—but taken as a whole the 
work of this movement manifests a genuine desire to 
express the highest mental conceptions of the artist by 
traditional methods”. 


He correctly suggests that “the study and practice of 
architecture together with the co-related arts of sculpture 
and painting appears in order that the movement may 

9g 
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develop à constructive character sufficient to sustain it 
in its course”, 


Proportion, symmetry, uniformity and harmony 
are the common elements in all objects of art proper as 
in the basic arts of architecture, sculpture and painting 
which regulate all other arts including even music, 
poetry, cookery, gardening, furnishing of houses and 
dressing and ornamenting of the body, etc, In objects 
of art as against craft the primary sim is to create 
beauty which, however, does“ not depend upon 
individual liking or disliking. One must have 
aptitude and education to discern and enjoy beauty. 
As in divine creation uniformity is not a matter of 
convention. God has oreated species of lower beings 
and races of men and women iu certain form. If any 
one of a particular group looks unlike the other 
members he would lack in beauty. Ifa man or woman 
is dis-similar in proportion from his or her group there 
would be disproportion. If one eye is different from the 
other the symmetry would be disturbed and the beauty 
spoilt. Harmony supplies a synthesis. Three other 
. elements of beauty being perfectly correct individually, 
may disturb their harmonious combination like a single 
discordant note in music. These four elements ara 
applicable in all objects of arts as shown above from 
desription of the basic.arts. 


In the divine oreations, showing. great intelligence 
and skill, there is no room for ordinary craftsmanship by 
which something is produced that lacks in beauty, dexteri- 
ty and art. When a senso of beauty is deliberately shown 
in the preparation of food, clothes, houses, etc., in addi- 
tion to their utility, they will be objects of arts. Thusin 
fine art there must bea definite design and symbolic 
expression. In constructing an object of art it should not 
be defective in its design or at its birth. If likea crafts- 
man's creation an object lacks in beauty at its origin no 
amount of decoration can turn it into an object of beauty. 
Lastly its naked or outline beauty must be enhanced 
by artistic ornamentation. The mere engineering skill 
is required to serve the utilitarian purpose only. For 
the love marriage the householder’s utility takes the 
secondary place. Beasts of the forest require mates for 
the pleasure of multiplication, Roman 
people needs mental and intellectual cam 
greater degree than the physical one. 





CHAPTER VI 
PRACTICAL SCIENCES 


The literature dealing whith Hindu thoughts evoked 
among historians more enthusiasm than the scientific 
literature. 'lhis wrong notion was partly due to some 
preconceived prejudice that in this field, like all other 
ancient peoples of the word, Hindus also did not make 
much progress until Sir Brajendranath Seal’s. ‘Positive 
sciences of the Ancient Hindus’ and Sir P, C, Roy’s 
'Hindu-Chemisiry' induced the modern scholars for the 
first time to undertake an ivestigation even in the field 
of medicine of which references are found inthe earliest 
Veda. Similarly the works dealing with practical 
sciences like house-building, food.preparation, dross- 
making, manufacture of weapons, articles of furniture, 
ship-building, ete., received until very lately scanty 
attention of scholars and historians. References to arts 
and crafts and other practical sciencs are, however, met 
with in the earliest literature of the world, viz. the 
Vedas. The sim of civilized life being epitomized іп 
the dictum, Kama, Artha, Dharma and Moksha, only a 
few texts under each of these four main heads have been 
brought out. Thus is available only an incomplete idea 
of the various subjects which must have been grouped 
under these tinain heads. ——— the Kamasastra 
is interpreted as the science of love, although it should 
inolude, as is indeed indicated in the Vátsyaynna's text, 
all the sixty-four or rather 528 arts each of which played 
an important part in Hindu life. Similarly the Artha- 
dastra should refer not only to politics but also to all 
matters concerning the social and economic life of the 
rulers and the ruled, In the Dharma-5astra we find an amal. 
gamation of civil and religious laws, although the latter 
shonli have been confined to the field of Theology con. 
cerning the spiritual life alone, and the moral law should 
have been in the jurisdiction of the speculative thought 
as treated in the Daráíana-Astra on philosophy. ""l'he 
Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religion, affords 
quite a false impression of the Vedic Indian as a person 
given to reflection and religious practices without regard 
to practical life. Nothing of course can be farther from 
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the truth”. Two other objects must be added to the 
Dharma (religion and moral duty) which are treated in 
the Vedic texts. Already the Hiranyakesi Grihya-sütra 
knows of the three or four objects in life, viz. Kama 
(practical life in general not only sexual love), Artha 
(political economy), Dharma which is divided into two 
sections, namely, moral duty and religious practices 
leading to Moksha (salvation) and reflection as in 
philosophy. “The epic (Mahabharata 1. 2. 381) recognizes 
this set, the Vishnu Smriti (lix. 30) and Manu Smriti 
accep: it, it is found in Patanjali (11, 2, 34, virttika 9), in 
Advaghosha and the Paachatantra." 


These sciencs, it should be noted, however, are ex- 
pressed indiscriminately by three general terms, viz, 
Sastra as represented by Kamasastra, Vastu-Sistra, Jyo. 
tisha-<astra, Ganita-destra, Artha-Sistra, Dharma-¢astra 
and others; Vidya such as Dhanur-vidya, eto., and Veda 
such as Ayurveda which deals with both medicine and 
surgery, 


MEDICAL SCIENCE (AYURVEDA, 
VAIDYAKASASTRA) 


The Ayurveda (science of life), also called the 
Vaidyakaéastra (science of medicine and surgery) and 
styled as Tantras and Kalpas forms a part(upanga) of 
the Atharvaveda. Vedas show knowledge of Anatomy 
and embryology on which the medical art is based. 
The Ayurveda deals with eight principal topics, viz., 
major surgery, minor surgery, healing of diseases, 
demonology, child diseases, toxicology, elixirs, and 
aprodisiacs. The Vinaya Pitaka and other Buddhist 
texts also show a wide knowledge of ‘elementary 
medicine, surgical instruments, the use of hot baths 
and so forth. The sage Atreya is declared to have 
been the founder of the science. Compilations made by 
later writers are ascribed to this and other sages 
including Kasyapa, Harita,  Agniveda, Bheda, and 
Bharadvaja. Buddhist tradition talks of Jivaka who 
studied under Aireya and was an expert on child 
diseases. Chanakya is also credited with writing on 
medicine after his graduation from Taxila University. 


Tho extant texts of early dates are, however, not 
numerous, The oldest Samhita is ascribed to Charaka 
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who, according 1o tradition, was the physician of 
king Kanishka (third century), whose wife he helped 
ina critical case. This text is based upon a number 
of Tantras on special topics written by Arnivesa, a 
pupil of Punarvasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda. 
Charaka's compilation was revised by a Kashmirian 
Briddhabala (8th or 9th century) having added the last 
two chapters and written 17 out of 30 chapters of book 
VI. At an early date it was rendered into Persian and 
in 800 it was translatedinto Arabic. Written in prose 
interspersed with verses it is complete in eight sections 
angas). The first, Sotrasthana, deals with remedies, 
pes and duties of a doctor. The second, Nidanasthina, 
is concerned with the eight chief diseases. The third, 
Vimmasthana, deals with general pathology and medical 
studies. It also contains regulations for the conduct 
of the new student who isto devote all his energies to 
the work, never to harm patients in any way. The 
fourth section, Sarirasthina, deals with anatomy and 
embryology The fifth discusses diagnosis and prognosis. 
The sixth, Dharmasthina, deals with special theology ; 
the seventh, Kalpasthana, and the eight, Siddhisthina, 
with general therapy (cure and treatment of diseases) ` 

The equally famous author, Su£ruta, son of Visva- 
mitra as stated in the Mahabharata, and contemporary of 
Atreya and Harita as mentioned in the Bower Manus- 
oript, was renowned beyond India, in Cambodia in the 
east and in Arabia in the west in the ninth century. 
Sugruta’s Samhita was commented by Jaiyyata, 
Gayadasa, and Chakrapinidatta supplemented by Dallana 
in the 18th century. It was revised on the basis of 
Jaiyyata's commentary by Chandrata, 

Sugruta’s Samhita also begins with a Suitrasthina 
which deals with general questions and incidentally 
mentions his teacher Divodisa, an incarnation of 
Dhanvantari, physician of the gods. The second part, 
Nidinasthana, deals with pathology. The third, 

tirasthana, covers anatomy and embryology. The 
fourth, Chikiteisthina, deals with therapeutics (treat- 
ment of diseases). The fifth, Kalpasthina, discusses. 
toxicology. The remaining three sections are included 
in the Uttaratantra, a later addition, which supple- 
ments the work. 


The Bhels Samhiti contains the same divisions as 
the Charaka Samhita, It is not well. preserved. The 
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extant poriion is mainly in verses with a limited 
amount of prose. 'lhe manuscript discovered in 1890 
at Kashgar, known as the Bower Manuseript (4th 
century) written in popular Sanskrit affected by Prakrit 
and dialect of Buddhist Sanskrit, cites Atreya, Kshora- 
pam, Jatukarga, Pariáara, Bheda, Натіќа, Charaka, and 
indirectly Susrnta Samhita. The portion devoted to 
medical science is divided into sixteen sections which 
give information regarding powders, decoction, oils, 
elixirs, aphrodisiacs and other recipes including a 
treatise on child diseases. In the first of its seven 
treatises one tract deals with garlic (lasuna) and its 
valuable qualities for prolonging life, a second gives also 
a recipe for an elixir to secure a thousand years of life, 
and discusses eye-washes and eye.solves with many 
other topics. Another text (iii) gives fourteen re- 
cipes for external and internal application, while great 
importance attaches to the navanitaka (cream). 


The Ashtanga-Sarhgraha is ascribed to Vriddha 
(elder) Vagbhata, son of Sinhseupta and pupil of the 
Buddhist Avalokita.. The Ash tanga-hridaya-Saihita is 
ascribed to the yonger Vagbhata, probably a descendant 
ofthe older. The latter work, a century later, was 
translated into Tibetan. Both works cite Charaka and 
Suiruta including the Uttaratantra. 


The Rogavinizohaya of Madhavakara (8th or 9th 
century) is an important treatise on pathology. The 
Siddhiyoga of Vriddha-madhava or Vrinda follows in 
ite order of diseases that of the Hogavinischaya, and 
provides prescriptions for curing a large number of 
ailments from fever to poisoning. On this work is 
based the Chikitsi-sirasamgraha (about 1060) of Cha- 
krapinidatta, which is an important treatise on 
therapeutics. In 1224 Milhana wrote at Delhi the 
Chikitsamita in 2500 verses, To a Nagarjuna are ascribed 
& Yogasira and Yogaiataka. The Sarhits of Saringa- 
dhara was commented on by Vapadeva, son of the physi- 
clan Kefava and protege of Hemadeva (about 300), who 
also wrote a Sata:loki on powders, pills, etc. Saranga- 
dhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver, and 
the use of the pulse in diagnosis, The later works, 
numerous and expansive, include Tishata's Ohikitss. 
kalika (14th century), Bhava-Misra's Bhivaprakata (16th 
century) and Lombikaraja's Vaidyajivana (17th —— 
There are also numerous monographs on different kin 
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of diseases including Surapila’s Vrikshayurveda оп 
plant diseases. Г 


There are numerous works dealing with the diseases 
of ihe domestic animals also. The Hastysyurveda on 
elephant diseases is of uncertain date. The Mataigalila 
of Narayana tecognises Palakapys as the father of this 
science. "The A:vaiisira dealing with horse<liseases is 
ascribed to the sage Salihotra and is known also as 
Aévachikitss, and Aéva-vaidyaka, and Asvayurveda, 
The extant works of uncertain dates include A-vayurveda 
of Gasa, the Asyavaidyaks of Jayadatta and 
Dimpankara, the Yogamanjari of Vardhamána and the 
Aéva-chikitsi of Nakula; the Salihotra of Bhoja treats 
in 188 verses of the care of horses and their diseases, 


The extensiveness and importance of the medical 
science gave rise to medital dictionaries also, The 
extant works include the Dhanvantari Nighantu which 
is dated after Amarakosa, the Sabdapradipa written for 
Bhimapala of Bengal by Suresvara in 1075, the Raja- 
nighantu of Narahari is dated 1450 and the Madana- 
vinodanighantu of Madanapila written in 1374 is “a 
comprehensive dictionary of materia medica”. 


The works on terms of distics and cookery “include 
the Pathyapathva-nighanju. There are numerous 
emaller works which discuss the qualities of things 
(dravyagtina) and form preliminary study for medical 
students. One of these is known as the Dravy-guoa- 
darpana which discusses the food value of several things. 
Haritaki (Harrah) for'instance is stated to be ‘as benefi. 
cial as the mother, but while mother resents at times, 
the haritaki once in the stomach (udarastha) never 
does any harm.’ 


In the field of medicine and of surgery the Hindu 
achievements equalled if not surpassed the Grecian 
attainments, which in certain respects are quite modern. 
“Greece, of course, borrowed from India the use of 
several medicinal plants” clearly showing Indian 
influence on Greek medicine, The origin of diseasa 
ia traced to the derangement of three humours, viz, wind 
(vayu), bile (pitta), and phlegm (kapha) not only in all 
medical sciences but also in the Atharvaveda, and the 
Kaudikashtra and is indicated by the Simkhya system of 
three gunas (sativa, rajas, and tamas) The influence of 
seasons on health was also recognized. The three 
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stages of fever and other disorders, the division of 
means of healing into hot asd cold, or dry and oily; 
the healing cf diseases by remedies of opposing charac. 
ter; the rules of etiquette and professional conduct 
exacted from doctors anticipated the modern develop. 
ment and imply a high standard of technical and 
moral achievement. Quotidian, testian and quastan 
fevers are distinguished and consumption is prominently 
dealt with. ‘The knowledge in regard to embryology is 
quite modern. “The doctrine of the simultaneous 
development of the members is held, the connexion of 
the male sex with the right side is noted, and a like 
cause is given for the production of twins; the viability 
or capability of living of an eight month foetus is asser- 
ted; that of a seventh month is denied.” The method 
of removal of a dead foetus is explained. 


The achievement in surgery also was not a mean 
one, Both Charaka and Susruta give evidence of the 
knowledge of anatomy while mentioning the number of 
small bones and single bone. Dissection of human body 
is probably indicated thereby. Susruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on mode of operation, 
There was operation for stone.  Haemorrhoids were 
properly dealt with. Blood-letting by use of leeches 
was practised. The use of the left hand to deal with the 
right eye in ophthalmology was known. 


The high standard demanded from a doctor in the 
Susruta-Saibhita is a clear evidence of Indian Culture in 
the field of medical treatment which concerned every 
members of the society. The admission of the medical 
student is based on the formal initiation of a youth as a 
member of the twice-born. "He is to keep purity of 
body and life. He is to treat, as if they were his kith 
and kin, holy men, friends, neighbours, the widow and 
the orphan, the poor and travellers”. But it appears that 
bad people like hunters, bird-catchers, sinners and оп. 
castes did not receive the same treatment. But Charaka 
emphasises that a medical student should “help patients 
even if his own life is at stake. He is never to entertain 
Seil — — wee and goods of his 
patients; he 18 to devote himself in w thought and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not See 
the affairs of the house, and to 


careful to say nothi 
toa patient likely to retard recovery”. Ч 7 
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CHEMISTRY (RASAYANA) 


The- texts like Lravya-guna-darpaca (mirror of the 
property of organic and inorganic things) refers to the 
knowlege and practice of the sience of chemistry which 
developed, as in other countries, mostly in connexion 
with the medical treatment although there are topics 
which are non-medical in substance. 

The Rasayana-sistra, literally the science dealing 
with the preparation of and effects of quicksilver (rasa) 
is a symbolic work on the preparation of drugs in gene- 
ral The extant works, however, deals with elixirs to 
give perpetual youth, life for a thousand years, invisibili- 
ty, invulnerability and other good things. The Казага 
nikara of Nagirjuna is assigned to the Tth or Sth century, 
the Rasaroava to about 1200 which refers to the Rasa- 
hridaya. and the Raseśvara-siddhānta, the Rasaratna- 
samgraha of Vagbhatta or Asvinikumara or Nityanatha to 
1800, There are Rasaratnakara of Nityanitha and a 
Rasendra Ohintamani of Ramachandra, and a tommen- 
tary on Rasadhyaya by Merutunga. 

George Arthur in his ‘Natural organic colouring 
matters’ has mentioned that the Indian knew how to 
make lasting colouring of thread in blue and in red. 
Gold and steel are mentioned in the Vedas, The Chhin- 
dogya Upanishad refers to gold, silver, iron, tin and 
lead. In addition to these Kanutilya mentions in his 
Arthagsira mercury (pirada), The Rasirsava explains 
the modern methods of making metallic things. The 
manufacture of fine steel isshown by the use of the 
finest surgical instruments. Bagbhatia and Chakrapagl- 
datta have specified the method of making caustic alkali 
(ugra kshara). In his Raseratnikara Nagarjuna is 
credited with the discovery of the distillation (pitana) 
and caleination (jórana) In the Rasaratnakara (12th 
century) processes are explained for making mercury ' 
(paradan, copper pyrites (makshika), copper (tamra), 
and calamine (rasaka), etc. A little leter text, Ratna- 
samuchchaya, supplies further knowledge of the chemi- 
cal science in ancient India'. The famous historian 








1 There are numerous later texts on chemistry dealing with 
the various brances) vic. Rasaratna Sam solichaya, Rasendra вага. 
saingraha, Rasendra chudimani, kassprakaín sudhakara, Rasendra 


kalpadruma, Rasamangala, Rasamrita, Hasasira, Rasa-manjuri, Raza. 
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Pliny has noted that the Indians knew from the 3rd cen- 
tury B. U. the process of making glass. ‘hus were made 
spherical (vritta) an1 oval (vartula) lenses out of glass. 

The Ratnasastra deals with the examination of gems. 
Varahamihira (5th century) discusses this subject in 
detail, There are other texts of unknown dates which 
include the Agastyamala, the Ratna-pariksha of Buddha 
Bhana апі the Nava-ratna-pariksha of Narayana 

apdita. 


PHYSICS (PADARTHA-VIDYÀ) 


The knowledge of Physics is indicated by extensive 
references throughout Sanskrit literature to heat (tzpa), 
rays (kirana), sound (¢abda), magnetism (chaumbaka) 
and électricity (vidyut). 

The instruments to measure the rainfall (vrishrti) 
and the officer (siladhyaksha) mentioned in tha Artha- 
Sistra indicates the kncwledge and practice of the science 
of Meteriology also. 

The device of the first instrument to ascertain the 
correct directions by the magnetic needle is the further 
contribution of the Hindus to the physical sciences. 


ASTRONOMY (JYOTISHA SASTRA) 


Astronomy, with which Astrology and Mathematics 
dag cit are closely connected, was required both 
or Vedic sacrifices (dharma) as well as for various 
needs of practical life (kīma). In the Jyotisha Vedanga 
preserved in two versions for the Yajurveda and 
Rigveda we find a calendar arranged on the basis of 
a five-year Yuga, with a 266 day year, and notices of the 
position of the sn and the moon at the solstices, and at 
new and full moon with regard to the Nakshatras. 
Some further development is found in works like the 
Garga-Samhita of which only fragments are extant, the 
Vridda-Girga-Samhiti, Weber Ms. of Panshkarasadin, the 
Nakshatras and other Parisishtas of the Atharva Veda, 
the Paitamaha-Siddhinta recorded by Varahamihira, 





pradipa, Rasayamala, Rasa.kaumudi, Chemistry also forms part of 
medical aad other texts like the Ashtings-hriddya, Jugichara.bha mi 
sastra, Rasa.nakshatra.milika, Dhatu-ratna mali, Dhitu.kriya, Bhava 
prakads, Anka.prakasa, samgadhara sarigraha, oto, | 
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the Jain Sürya-prajüapti, the Epic, the Purinas, and the 
Smritis of Parasara and others. 

Varihamihira (550-587) preserved in his Paücha. 
Siddhantika, the contents of five Siddhantas, viz. 
Paitamaha, Romaka (connected with Rome), Paulisa 
(probaBly asscciated with Paulus Alexandrinus), Sürya 
(revealed by Sirya to Asura Maya) and Vasistha. The 
Romaka-siddhanta of course need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome, the knowledge probably came 
from Alexandria which was included in the Roman 
empire. The Romaka-Siddhanta adcpts a non-Indian 
Yuga system, viz., the Metonic period of nineteen years 
multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga exactly 
divisible into intezral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days, and it makes calculations for the meridian 
of Yavanapura. The Paulisa  Siddhanta does not 
adopt a constant Yuga but operates with specially 
constructed short periods of time and gives the difference 
in longitude between Yevanepore and Ujjain. The 
Sarya-siddhanta accepts the Kalpa system and operates 
with sidereal revolutions of the sun as in the Paulisa 
Siddhanta but unlike the tropical revoiutions in the 
Romaka.siddhanta.* "It alone gives a general rule 
for the equation of the centre, and its full 
treatment of eclipses conforms with the mengre rules 
of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paulisa- 
Siddhanta. The Vasishthasiddhinta like the Paulisa 
has taken some note of planetary anomalies, though 
exactly what is uncertain". 'None of these буе 
Siddhantsas exist in their original form. A Brahma- 
siddhanta forms part of the Vishnu dharmottara-puripa 
en which Brahmagupta’s Spbuia Brahma-siddhanta is 
based The Sakalya-siddhanta presents the orthodox 
modern doctrine. 


The Romaka was touched by Lala (about 505) and 
revieed drastically by Srisena. The Vasishtha Siddhanta 
was first revised by Vijaya-Nandin before Brahmagupta, 
and then by Vishnwchandra. The Laghu Vasishtha 
Siddhanta is not connected with the original or the 
revision, and the Vriddha Vasishtha Siddhanta in Mas, 
seems equally far removed. The extant Süryasiddhanta 
in fourteen chapters of Vanas is modernised from the 
original possibly by Lala. The treatises of the famous 
Aryabhatta (476-499) of Kusumapura show great 
development in the field of Astronony and Mathematics, 
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His extant works include his Aryabhatiya in the Arya- 
stanzas, Dadagitikasitra which mentions his numerical 
notation, and Aryashta-Sata of 108 verses which is 
divided into the section of Ganita (mathematics) in 33 
verses, of Kilakriya (measurement) of time in 45 verses, 
and Gola (sphere) in 50 verses. His other works.are lost. 
He is commended for the brevity and elegance of his 
composition. ‘His is the first work to show a distinct 
chapter.on mathematics in relation to astronomy and 
the division of Astronomical topics was effective’ He 
heid that the earth wasa sphere and rotated on its axis, 
which was uotapproved by Varihs-mihira or Brahma- 
gupta. He equated the four Vugas despite traditional 
differenze of length. He assribed eclipses not to the 
operation of Rahu but to the moon and shadow of the 
earth. There was a second Aryabhatta who wrote the 
Arya-siddhanta (about 560) which differs in its numeri. 
cal notation from the earlier Áryabhatta. 

he works of Simba, Pradyumna and Vijayanandin 
mentioned by Varahamihira appear to be lost ‘The 
Paacha-siddhantika of Varahamihira is very impor- 
tant.. He also declines to accept the conjunction of 
planets as explaining eclipses. Much more important 
was Brahmagupta of Billamalla near Multan, who 
wrote his Sphuta-siddhinta in 625, and in 665 he wrote 
the Khanda-kiandyaka, a practical treatise (karava) 
giving materials for astronomical calculation which 
was based on a last work of Arya-bhatta. He is sys- 
tématio and complete. He devotes one chapter to 
solving astronomical problems. Lalla came later and 
wrote the Sishya.dhivriddhitantra фо increase the 
pupils’ intelligence, which was commented on by 
Bhiskara. The Raja-mrigaoka (1049), а Karaya (practi- 
cal) work, is ascribed to Bhoja, and the Bhavati, also 
a Katana, to Satananda (1099). 


The Siddhanta-siromani of Bhaskaracharya (1150) 
is divided into four parts, wz, the Lilivatt and Bija- 
gagita (algebra) devoled to mathematics, the Graha- 
ganita on planets, and the Gola (sphere) dealing with 
astronomy proper. The Gola chapter contains a section 
on astronomical problems, a treatise on the astronomi- 
cal instruments (? telescope, etc), and 4 description of 
the seasons. His Karana-kutuhula with practical 
instructions dates from 1178. | 


Later came the more practical works like the tables 
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of Tithyüdipalin of Markanda (1478), and the Graha- 
làghava of Ganesa (1520. "The advent of Persian and 
Arabic influences has left Indian Astronomy unchanged, 
nor has it ever been extinguished by Western soience” 
as declared by Professor A. B, Keith. 


The unique achievements of the Hindus in Astro- 
nomy may be briefly summerized. Bhaskaracharya 
took in consideration the minuest time known as krati 
equalling 34,000th part of a second. The Vedic sages 
knew that the Sun illuminates the Moon, and that the 
Moon comes back to the same position in its rotation 
after 27.28th day. The month was counted of 30 days 
alter noticing the number 30 of the Sun rise from one 
full or new moon to another fuller new moon, The year 
was counted of 365 days. But it was found ous that 12 
lunar menths of 30 days each do not make up 365 days. 
Hence to maintain the accuracy between the lunar and 
the solar year they added a mala-masa at every 3 years. 
That the rotation of the earth causes the distinction 
between the day and the night was first discovered by 
Aryabhatta (950). Nearly a 1000 years later Coparnio 
discovered thisin Europe. Aryabhatta, who knew the 
causes of the solar and the lunar eclipses, declared that 
the moon and other planets have no light of their own and 
are iluminated by the Sun, that. these planets like the 
earth rotate round the Sun, and that their path of rota- 
tion is not circular but epicycle or ellipe (dirghavritta), 
The circular shape of the earth is established by 
Bhaskaracharya by pointing that the dawn appears before 
the Sun rise. Bhaskaracharya. and Brahmagupta have 
fixed the diameter of the earth at 15-1 and 1600 yojanas 
respectively. Taking one yojana of 3200 cubits or 9, 
miles the diameter of the earth is 7905 miles, which 
approximate the modern calculation of 7918 miles. 

e aerial extent over the earth caloulatedas 12 yojanas 
or 55 miles is almost the same as the modern caloulation 
of 50 miles. Long before the discovery of the centre of 
gravity by Newton (1649-1727) it was stated in the 
Siddhanta-siromani of Bhiskarieharya (1150) that heavy 
things fall on earth on accownt of earth-attraction 
(madhyikarshana).! 


= 


l Àkrishji saktid cha шар ауд yat khastham gurit svabhi 
mukham sva-saktya akrishyate tat patati iva bhiti. 
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It, therefore, means that the earth, plansts, stars. 
moon, and sun attract each other and owing to mutual 
attraction each remains to its own orbit. 


ASTROLOGY 


The basis of Astrology is the belief that thb celes- 
tial bodies exercise influence on the fate of manm. It 
is more easily noticed that the same influence causes 
the change of seasons, rainfa!l, storm, and the ebb. tide 
and flow-tide in the ocean, Thus it is not unlikely that 
the human body is similarly affected. How the human 
fate is determined by such influence is not fully explain- 
ed. The belief that the future can be foretold from 
the aspect of celestial bodies is shared in other countries 
like Babylon, etc., also. ‘Ihe Brahmapas and the Vedic 
Sotras recognise the idea of alucky star. Thus aus- 
picious moment became early an important factor 
in the social, economic, political and religious functions. 
In marriage, in agriculture, industry, trade, commerce, 
a in war also the astrologer foretells the result from 
the signs. 


A religious function is not effective if not perform- 
ed in right time. A journey is inauspicious if not 
taken up in the right moment. A marriage proves 
unsuccessful if not contracted and performed at the 
right conjunctior. The Dharmagastra prescribes for king's 
astrologers like Chaplains but the Arthazastra places them 
among the lower court functionaries. 'l he Buddhists 
denounce the occupation as they domany other Hindu 
practices. 


Of the numerous text.books of astrology the 
standard treatise of Varahamihira makes mention of the 
works of Asita Devala, Garga, Vriddha Garga, Narada and 
Parasara, which exist in fragments only and of which 
the Vriddha-Garga-Samhits or Gargi-Sanhita (about Ist 
century B.C.) is the most famous containing prophetic 
prediction concerning the fate cf all people of the world 
born in India and outside. - Varahamihira in his Brihat- 
Samhita divides the science of Jyotisha (astrology) into 
thre branches, viz., Tantra which serves as the astrono- 
mical and mathematica] foundations, Hora which deals 
with horoscopes, and Samhita which covers the sphere 
of natural astrology, He emphasises the importance 
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of astrology. He elucidates the effects of the movements 
of the sun, of the changes of the moon, its conjunciion 
with the planets and eclipses; He describes several 
constellations and their powers on the fate of man. Не 
mentions what lands, peoples, and things stand under 
the orgies of each planet. The planetary movements 
also determine the wars of kings, and each year owes 
its fortune or mishap to the planet which presides over 
it. He explains the signs of weather and how to foretell 
not merely the crop but the rise and fall of prices. The 
importance of astrology is emphasised in connection 
with architecture, the digging of tanks, the laying out 
of gardens and the making of images In his Brihat- 
Vivahapatala the question of marriage is further dis- 
cussed and his Svalpa-vivabapatala further refers to 
this subject. Hedeals with the wars of kings in his 
Yogayatra (marching out under favouring conditions). 
In his Brihaj-jataka and Laghu-jataka he further deals 
with the Hora which name like other terms was bor- 
rowed once from Greece. There is a Yavana.Jataka 
(old and new union) ascribed to Minaraja Yavanicharya. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics comprising geometry (ysmiti), algebra 
(bija-ganita) and arithmetic — or ankatastra) are 
direct descendants from Astronomy. The origion of 
geometry is traced to the architectural measurement 
of altars, which were required for the great Soma sacri- 
бое. They were made in ten different shapes as 
enumerted in the Sulba-sotras (200 B.C.) or supplement- 
ary portions of Kalpa.satra of Baudhayana and Apastamba 
to the Tsittiriya Samhita. These altars refer to the 
construction of squares and triangles; the relation of 
the diagonal to the sides; the equivalence of rectangles 
and squares; and the construction of equivalent squares 
and circles, 


Aryabhatta was the first to insert a definitely 
mathematical section (ganita) in his astronomy. ‘He deals 
in it with evolution and involution, area and volumes, 
progression, algebraic identities, and indeterminate 


* l1 Forinstanes Panahnra, Apoklima, Hibuka, trikons jimitra, 
Meshurana, signs of zodiac including kriya, tavuri, jituma; leya, 
pathons juka, kampya, tankshika, anokero, Hridroga and Itthya, ete, 
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equations of the first degree (ax + bye o). z It 
defines that ‘the product of three equal numbers is a 
cube and it also has twelve edges. His notation is 
expressed in consonants, viz. K and M for 1 to 25,¥ to 
Н for 80 to 100, vowels denoting multiplication by powers 
of 100, A being 100 and B 1000, 


Grahmagupta’s work covers ‘the ordinary arith- 
metical operations, square and cube rules, rule of three, 
interest, progressions, geometry, including treatment 
of the rational right-angled triangle, and the elements 
of the circle, elementary mensuration of aolids, shadow, 
problems, negative and positive quantities, cipher, 
surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate equa- 
tions of the first and second degrees (in considerable 
detail), and simple equations of the first and second 
degrees, and cyclic quadrilaterals being specially 
treated.' 

The Gagita-sitra-saimgraha (9th century) of Mahavira- 
charya gives many examples of solutions of indeter- 
minates bui not the cyclic method of Brahmagupta y 
introduces geometrical progressions, and alone deals 
with ellipses, but has no formal algebra. The Tridati 
of Sudhana (born 991) deals, in addition, with quadratic 
equations. [he Bija-gavita of Bhaskaracharya, which 
agrees with Brahmagupta, contains the fullest and 
most systematic account of algebra, and’ his Lilavati 
includes combinations, ‘he Bakhshali Ms. of the 3rd 
or 4th century also refers to Hindu mathematics, 


Frofessor Keith does not believe in the Greek 
influence on Indian Mathematics, “The facts are that, 
as regards indeterminates equations, the Greeks 
by the dth century had achieved rational solutions, 
not necessarily integral of the equations of the 
first and second degree and of s6me cases of the third 
degree. The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. 
Brahmagupta shows a complete grasp of the integral 
solution ax — by= ¢, and indicates the method of 
composition of the solution of on* + ‘=q. Bhaskara 
charya adds the cyclic method. The combination of 
these two methods gives integral solutions, the finest 
thing achieved in the theory of these numbers, “lo find an 
ultimate Greek origine for these discoveriese," concludes 
Professor Keith, “seems due rather to aparii pris 
than to justice," 
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In regard to Geometry both the Indian and 
Grecian mathematics shows from 300 A.D. *an absenoe of 
definitions, and does not deal with angles, nor mentions 
parallels, nor gives a theory of proportion, while the 
traditional inaccuracies «re common’, The independence 
and originality of Indian mathematics have been 
defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 
numbers' and making calculations is recorded early 
for India’. The abacus inverted in India and the 
nunibers of the west were borrowed from India, words 
for numbers are used in the unique system of Aryabhatta. 
The figures of the Brihmi or Kharoshthi notation in 
Asoka Inseriptions have not p'ace value which is 
actually found in Inscriptions from the ninth century 
onwards. But the Indian figures were known in 
Syria in 662 A, D, “The probability still remains that 
India did render a great service in this regard and in 
апу case excelled Greece” concludes Professor Keith. 


India has also inspired the Arabic mathematics, 
The Algebra of Mdibl Musa (782) bears the Indian 
influence. Arabian science from 771 “borrowed freal 
from Indian astronomy, translating and adapting both 
Aryabhatta and Brahmagupta". 


Coincidences wiih the Chinese mathematics are 
numerous and interesting. The so-colled Chinese 
invention ofthe system of Nakshatras found in earlv 
Indian Astronomy is undeniable, Indian influence 
on Ohina is "proved sufficiently by the history of 
Uhinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Central 
Asia”. 


The original contributions of the Hindus in the 
practice of arithmetic, algebra and geometry may 
be briefly illustrated. They discovered the cardinal 
numbers 1 to 9, and also the zero (bindu), They knew 
the eight-fold system of aldition (yoga), substrastion 
(vivoga) multiplication (purana), square (varga), 
eube ighana),.square-root (vargamila), ard eube.root 
(ghana-maola), ‘hey discovered the modern method 
of division and the rule of three. They knew the 
fraction and its addition ani substraction by the method 





" I "While the wastern system of counting does not go beyona 
some six figures (billion), the Indian system sounts up to 
eighteen or nineteen figuras ending aigary. 
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af L. U. C., called Niruddha in the Gayita-sazra-samgraha 
of Mahavira (9th century), Pingala (second century 
В. С.) used in his Chhanda-sitra the method of permuta- 
tion and combination. (chhandagagita), Arya Bhatia 
refers to this and also to arithmetical and geometrical 
progression. In his Lilivati Dhaskarachirya has 
demonstrated that when a figure is divided by zero the 
result is infinite number. 


Bija-ganita is the title of the two chapters of the 
Siddhanta-iromagi of Bhaskarichirya (1150). In English 
it is called Algebra because it was borrowed from the 
Aljeb-oyal-mokabela of Md, Musa-al-Khoya-rejmi ($25). 
But the Arabs had learnt it from the Hindus. The 
Hindus called this science both Bijaganita and 
Avyakta-gapita. They discovered the positive (dhana) 
and negative (rina) numbers. Brahmagupta (098) 
discovered equation (sam\Rarays). Its four varieties 
were in use: they are known aa simple (ekavar- 
na), simultaneous (aneka-varoa), quadratic (madhyam- 
harana) and Bhavita or equation involving products 
ofiwo unknown quantities Kunama first solved the 
indeterminate equation of the first degree (eka-varna- 
samikaraca). Aryabhaya, Brahmagupta, Sridhara, 
Padmanibha, and BDhirkaracharya solved such equations 
of algebra as could be done in Europeas late ns the. 
Lith or 18th centuries. 


In Jyámiti or geometry Baudhayana (second 
century B. C, ) actually solved the theorem long before 
it was associated with the name of Grecian Pythagorus, 
viz, the squate on the hypotenuse of a right angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of squares on the other two 
sides, He also proved the theorem that the square on 
the diagonal of a rectangle is twice the area of the 
rectangle. "The Sulva suiras also explain how to draw 
a square egual to the area of a triangle, and & circle 
equal in area of asquare. The Sūrys-sjddhinta (5th 
century) found out the area of a triangle from its 
sides, which in Hurope was discovered in the 16th 
century by Clouvius. Brahmagupta and Bhiskaracharya 
worked out the area of a quadrangle from its 
sides. Baudhayana and Apastamba worked out the 

oportioh between the diagonal and sides of a square 
1:1,42156) which corresponds to the fifth decimal 
of modern finding (y/2 — 1.41423,..). 
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In Trikonamiti or trigonometry, the Hindus 
discovered jya (sine), koti-jyz (cosine), utkrams-jya 
(versed sine), of which there are tables as in Bürya- 
siddhanta (Sth century) which was discovered in Europe 
in the 16th century by Briggs. Bhaskarachdarya in the 
Lilavati explained the method tc find out the length cf the 
sides of equilateral and equiangular triangle, quadrangle, 
pentagon, hexagon, septagon, octagon and nine-sided 
figure drawn within a circle in comparison with its 
diameter. These exactly correspond to the modern 
formula. 


EUGENICS (KAM А -ВАВТКА) 


Kama is, generally but inaccurately, counted as 
the third aim of civilized life, Dharma or Uivil and 
religious laws being the first, and Artha or economic 
matters being the second. This false notion of com- 
— imporianee or precedence of the Hindu aim 
of life is based on the assumption that the material 
happiness was not the first consideration among the 
Hindus. But from the archaeological remains of the 
pre.vedic Mahenjodaro of about 3000 BC. it is clear 
beyond doubt that more direct attention was paid to the 
material progress, and comfort and convenience of house- 
hold life than to the spiritual one, In the subsequent Vedic 
period the same aim of life might have continued despite 
the fact that the early Vedic hymns refer largely to 
the spiritual life, Nothing short should be expected in 
the Veda because the ultimate object of that literature 
was з spiritual one, In the later Vedas, like the 
Atharvan and in parts of Brihmanas and Sattas; how- ` 
ever, more interest appears to have been taken in the 
the material progress of life. | 


1+ is clearly stated that ‘as Arthasastra is intended 
for kings and ministers, so Kama-‘istra is studied by 
Nagarakas or citizens of taste whe desire to practice 
refinement and profit to the most by their knowledge 
of all that is meant by Кіпа’, not merely association 
with women but also other desires which make the 
home life and office life worth living. Women are also 
expected “to study (the subject of kama) if they are 
such as come into contact with gentlemen, the princes- 
ses, and daughters of high officials" Moreover оп the 
general principle of Kama that “all's fair in love and 
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war" instructions are included in modes of deceiving 
maidens and of seducing the wives of others, ‘with as 
much sang-froid as the Artha-dasira in inculcating- 
the benefits of defeating an opponent by guile”. For 
ihe purpose of observing due moderation a student of 
' K masistra has, however, to remember the claims 

of the Arthassstrs, for otherwise, the social eqnilibrium 
will be lost, and also of the Dharma-sistra for the sake 
of the social and moral discipline. Thus Kiama-distra 
corresponds to Eugenics, the science which deals with 
"race culture". 


The earliest author of the. Kamagistra is Svetaketu, 
the Vedic scholar, who is stated to have composed a 
treatise which  Paiíchchala Babhravya condensed 
in seven chapters. Each of these seven sections 
is stated to have been elaborated by Dattaka, 
Charayana, Suvarna-nabna, Ghotaka-mukha, Gonardiya, 
Gonika-pütra, and Kuchumira.. All these books must 
have been once in existence, All these authors are 
mentioned and quoted in later literature, 


The first regular treatise on Kamasistra is 
however, the Kamasütra of Vitsyayana (about 950 A.D.). 
It is divided into seven parts. The first part deals with 
generalities, the second, with the purpose of the book, 
the three ends of man (kama, artha, dharma), the 
sciences, the character of an elegant person and the 
description of the friends and go-betweens who held him 
in his intrigues. The third refers to the relations with 
maidens, giving hints to courtship. The fourth part 
disousses relations with married women andthe fifth 
"with relations with the women of others. The sixth 
relates to courtesans. ‘I'he seventh deals with the secret 
matters to secure love, Yasodhara (about 1243-61) wrote 
his commentary, Jayamaigala. Other minor works 
includes the Paüchasayaka by Jyotiriévara who came 
after Kshemendra. The Ratirahasya was written by 
Kokkaka before 1200 and is a compilation from the 
words of Nandikeivara, Gonikaputra and Vatryayana 
The Ratimaüjart of Jayadeva (may be the author of 
the Gitagovinda) and the Ansigaranga of Kalyanamalla 
were written in the sixteenth century, The Ratirahasya 
is ascribed to a Nigirjuna. There is à commentary, 
Smara-tattva-prakadika by one Revanaradhya, 


The sciences (sistra) referred to in the introduction 
of the Kamasntra of Vatsyiyana deal with the traditional 
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list of sixty-four arts (kala). This list is also met 
with in the mythological works like the Srimad-bhsga- 
vata, the Harivam:a, and the Vishoupurina; and the 
Buddhist-Jain works like the Lalita-vistara and. the 
Uttaridhyayanasitra: In the Ksmasstra group these 
‘arts are stated to be taught for the refinement of 
Nagarakas (citizens) or properly educated men and 
women. The mythological groups make meniion of 
these sixty-four arts in connexion with the various 
kinds of knowledge acquired by the chief heroes, Krishna 
and Balarima The Buddhist-Jain group refers to 
these arts in connexion with the education of the 
respective heroes, Bodhisattva and Mahavira, 


This list of sixty-four arts, almost identical in the 
various branches of literature, includes various matters 
which go far beyond the sex-relations to which the 
extant Kamasistras hava confined their s discussion, 
The list comprises all such subjects as are required 
for the real refinement and enjoyment of life. Thus the 
vocal music (gita) comes first. Then follows in order 
instrumental music (vadya), dancing (nritya), dramatic 
performance (nitya), painting (alekhya), tattooing and 
facial decoration (viseshaka-chchhedya), artistic arrange- 
ment of rice-meal, flowers, and dishes (tandula-kusuma- 
bali-vikira) making beds of flowers (pushpastarana) ; 
the arts of staining teeth, dyeing cloth, and colouring 
the body with powder and paints; art of bed«making 
(Sayana-rachana); playing with an instrument on water 
(udaka-vadya) like the musical Blasses; art of making 
fountains; pictorial arts (chitrayoga); art of making 
garlands; art of putting on ornaments on the head: 
scenic Tepresentation (nepathya-pray oga), painting the 
cheeks with sandal, etc, perfumery ; art of putting on 
ornaments, art of jugglery; tricks; prestidigitation ; 
art of cooking; preparation of beverages; weaving, 
tailoring or sewinf including embroidery ; art of playing 
with thread and rope; playing with lute and small drum; 
solution of riddles, charades, eto, modeling and making 
images ; mimicry ; elocution ; tableau vivants; solution 
of verbal puzzles ; crafts like making of sticks, baskets, 
eic; making twist with a spindle or distaff ; carpentry ; 
architecture (vastuvidya), testing of gold, silver and 
precious stones; art of setting, purifying and mixing of 
metals (dhatu-vidya) ; colouring precious stones; art of 
ascertaining the existence of wines, gardening including 
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planting, nursing, caring, etc., of plants, flowers, fruits ; 
ram-fighting, cock-fighting and quecil-fighting ; training 
of parrots; arts of messaging and shampooing; hair- 
dressing ; guessing unseen things and lettdrs held in a 
closer fist ; usirg secret code, knowledge of languages of 
various countries; making of flower carriages; reading | 
of omens; art of making monograms, logographs, and 
diagrams ; composing enigmetic poetry ; art of debate ; 
extempore composition of verses; memorising of 
lexicons; knowledge of poetic metres; acquaintance 
with poetics and grammar; art of personification; 
magic like the changing of appearance of fabrics; art 
of gambling; disc-playing; making dolls for children; 
art of etiquettes; art of archery; and the knowledge 
of sports, physical exercises and hunting, etc.? 


This list should remove the false notion regard- 
ing the scope of the Kamasitra which is not limited to 
the sexual Jove alone. It deals with the entire race- 
culture and includes all the fine arts and crafts which 
are necessary for the cultural and technical perfection 
of the life of civilized men and women. This should also 
make it clear that of the three ends of life Kama must 
have been given the first place in our ancient culture 
becsuse, as hinted in the mythological treatises and 
Buddhist-Jain scriptures, these ‘arts formed the essential 
subjects of primary education of their ideal heroes from 
the childhood onwards. Artha was required next and 
Dharma or civil and religious needs were counted as the 
third stage of our cultural development. These fine 
arts (silpa) developed to such an extent that every one of 
them was regulated by a scientifio treatise (śastra). 
Some of these standard works discussed more than one 
of these arís, For instance, the Niáryasssita (drama- 
turgy) dealt with, as noted in the next chapter, not 
merely with the scenic representation but also with all 
the allied subjects, viz., music, songs, dance, poetics 
construction of the stage, dressing, elocution, in fact 
everything connected with the playing of a piece. 
Similarly in poeticts are included not only the 
composition of poetic sentences but also the accents, 
metres, figures of speech, even grammar although the 
Vyikarana-Sistra dealing with the morphological 


1 For further details vide the Writer's ‘Hindu Architecture 
in Indis and Abroad’, Introduction, pp. £25. 
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changes of words formed a different science (iastra'* 
The Vastuvidya (architecture) deals with not ony villages, 
towns, houses, but also articles of furniture, carpentry, 
conveyances, ornaments for the decoration of the body 
as well as making of images although there is a separate 
science dealing with sculpture. The Ayurveda (science 
of living) deals not only with the means of curing 
diseases by the application of medicines, surgery, 
dentistry, etc., but also with the preparations of dugs, etc., 
although there are separate science dealing with mix. 
tures  (rasiyanasistra), herbs (vriksha), anatomy, 
physiology, etc. Minerology and Geology are — 
included in this list of arts. But unfotunately thie texts 
on all these sciences haye not yet been discovered and 
published. For practical end of life the preparation 
of food and drinks is essential and of primary impor- 
tance and has been incidentally referred to in various 
branches of literature, but unifortunately no standard 
text is yet availlable on this subject. Similarly scientific 
texts (astra) are missing on subjects like weaving, 
solution of puzzles, discovery of mines, testing of 
precious stones, nursing of plants, fighting, making of 
weapons, training of birds and animals, reading of 
omens, personification, gambling, etiquettes, sports, 
hunting and physical exercises, etc. It is obvious that 
all these sciences advance the practical end (kama) of 
life and should be treated under the general heading of 
of Küámasistra, The few texts available on architecture, 
medicine, astronomy, astrology and mathematics may 
thus be discussed below. 


ARCHITECTURE (VASTuSASTRA) 


Like all other sciences the origin of the science of 
architecture is ascribed to Brahma and thereby a 
nationsl origin of this science is rightly claimed. From 
the four faces of this Indian deity are stated to have 
originated the four earliest architects, siz, Vitvakarman, 
Maya, Tvashtar and Manu. Their sons were Sthapati 
chief architect), Sitragrahin (designer), Vardhaki 
developer or paimer) and Takshaka or carpenter, who 
orm a Board of buiders. 4 

The standard treatise is named in the colophons 
of its seventy chapters as the Mianasara Vastuéistra. 
It mentions thirty-two preceding authorities, viz, 
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Visvakarman, Viiveia, Visvasara, Prabodhaka Vrita, 
Maya, Tvashtar, Manu, Nala, Manavid, Minakalpa, 
Manasira, Manabodha, Prashtar, Visvabodha, Naya, 
Adhisara, Vidila, Visva-Kaiyapa, Vastu-bodha, Mahatan- 
tra, Vástu-Vidyapati, Parziariyaka, Kalayupa, Chaitya, 
Chitraka, Avarya, Sadhaka-sara-Saimhits, Bhanu, Indra, 
Lokajia, and Sama. Only a few extant fragmentaty 
texts, clearly later than the Ménasira-Vistusistra, are 
available mostly in manuscripts uscribed to some of 
these authors. viz., Mayamata-Silpéastra, Amsumadbheda 
of Ka:yapa and Visva-Kárma-Silpa.! There are several 
other later texts and there are also long chapters in the 
Puranas and Agamas devoted to the subject of architec- 
ture, besides copious casual references in the Vedic 
literature, Buddhist and Jain scriptures, epics, classical 
literature and technical work like the Arthatastra, Astro- 
nomy, medicine, etc. This Manasira Vastuiastra of 
unidentified authorsip and of provisionally ascertajned 
date, being near about the Christian era, is completed in 
seventy chapters. The first deals with various subjects 
treated under architecture. The second deals with the sys- 
tem of measurement. Next three chapters classify Vastu 
under grcund and site for building ; building (harmya) 
which includes palaces, pavilions, halls, ma nsions, alms. 
houses and theatres; conveyance comprising cars, cha- 
riots and palanquins; and couch which includes beds- 
teads, benches, chairs, swings, and nests and cages for 
domesticated birds and animals. Under ground, testing 
of soil and site for building is discussed. The sixth 
chapter deals with gnomons for ascertaining the correct 
cardinal points for the purpose of right orientation of 
buildings. The next chapter supplies schemes of site plans. 
The eighth and last chapter on the preliminaries refers 
io sacrifical offerings in connexion with house building, 
In the next two — village-schemes and town-plars 
are elaborated, which include the layout, roads, bridges, * 
gardens, ponds, public buildings like temples and assem- 
bly-halls, guest-houses, hospitals for men and beasts, - 
cemeteries, cremation grounds, eto, The surrounding 
walls and ditches are also described. The next chapter 


= E For other works not mentioned in “this list of thirty two 
authorities vide the writer's Indian, Architecture (1927), pp. 100-109. - 
2 Sketches of some 200 works will be found in the writer's 


Dictionary of Hind Arhitecture, ndix I, pp. 
Encyoolopedia of Hindu architecture’ nt Vt PP: 749-804, and tho 
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deals with the principles of dimensions for buildings of 
various storeys. Chapter XII describes the fundations 
to be given to all constructions. Chapter XII-XVI deal 
with pillars of free-sianding and supporting varieties 
together with their pedestals, bases, shafts, capitals and 
entablatures. Chapter XII describes the wood-joining 
and other wood works forthe buildings, Chapter XVIII 
describes tle classification of buildings on the basis of 
ihe number of storeys, the styles of buildings, based 
chiefly on the shape of the top (head! portion known as 
JNkhare (dome, pinnacle, spire), sloping roofs and 
porticoes atiached to tiie main building. Chapters XIX- 
ХХХ describe various parts and proportion of some 
hundred types of buildings furnished with one to twelve 
storeyes. Chapter XXX concludes with a descrip- 
tion of staircases for all kinds of buildings, Chapter 
XXXI describes the various courts into which the whole 
compound of an edifice, temple or palace is divide for 
the purpose of distribution of various structures. 
Chapter XXXII discusses the court in a temple where 
the attendant deities are housed, Chapter XX XIII 
describes the gate-houses attached both to residential 
buildings and temples and concludes with an elaborate 
description of windows. Chapter XXXIV describes 
detached pavilions of various kinds which are not 
sii. teyed and are like the moder bungalows built inland 
and on sea shore, rivet bank, bill to», eto Chapter XXXV 

describes the various classes of huge mansions composed ' 
of several rows of builiings. Location o! such buildings 
and their measures are treated in the next chapter. 
Chapter XXXV II describes tho ceremonies of house- 
warming or first entry into the newly built house. 
Chapters ХХХУШ.ХХХ1Х deal with various kinds 
of dcors an! openings, Chapters. XL-XLII describe the 
royal palaces fer kings of different ranks and for their 
courts and families. Chapters XLIII-XLV describe the 
cars, chariots, couches, and thrones for kings and gods 
and their consorts. Chapter XLVI describes deccrative 
atches for royal an! divine thrones and inci ‘entally 
refers to the principle of constructive arches for building 
also. Chapter XLVII describes theatres for performance 
of drama, inside temples and palaces, and ornamental 
trees for decoration purposes. The royal and divine 
structures are described with minute details of construc- 
tion in Chapter ХІУ, Chapter XLIX describes 

35 
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crowns for royal and divine wearers and their consorts 
With constructive details, In the next chapter are 
described in detail various articles of furniture and 
ornaments for the body of kings, gods, their consorts 
and other personages. This concludes the description 
of architectural objects proper. 


With similar elaborate description and constructive 
details the sculptural objects are described in the 
following twenty-one chapters L-LXX. Of these chapters 
' KI describes the images of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva: 

chapters LII-LII| the phalli of go and the pedestal 
(Yoni) thereof ; chapter LIV goddesses of varions grades 
and measures. The Jain deities are described in the 
next chapter which contains an elaborate account of 
sculptural measures. Chapter BVI describes the 
Buddhist im»ges, Chapter LV1i images of sages, chapter 
LVII images cf demi-gcds, chapter LIX images of 
devotees, chapter LX images cf goose, chapter LXI, 
images of Garuda bird, chapter LXII the image of the 
bull and chapter LXIL the image of ihe lion. Chapter 
LXIV supplies a general description of all images, 
especially their proportion in comparison with the 
measure of the house wherein they are installed as well 
as with the measure of installer Further principle 
of sculptural measure is discussed here. The Tala 
measures which supply the proportion between various 
parts of the body on the bssis of the head as the unit are 
illustrated in cahpters LX V-LXVI where minute details 
of the ten and nine Tsla measures are given, the other 
such measures being illustrated in the preceding chapters. 
For further sculptural measures the plumb lines are 
desoribed in chapter LXVIT, whereby the sidewise 
distance from limb to limb of an it age can be ascertained. 
The first casting of images in wax is described in 
chapter LXVIIL Chapter LXIX discusses the defects 
in constructing the various parts rf a building and 
incidentally refers to the defects in making the images 
also. The concluding capter LXX describes the 
ohiselling of the eye of an image and setting of precious 
stones in different parts of the images. 

Of the post-Manssira texts on architecture the 
Mayamata Bilpa-astra is attributed to one G3nnam- 
chirya who appears io have abridged this text from 
the Manasira in 35 chapters. Of these the first thirty- 
two on architecture bear the same titles as the corres- 
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poniing chapters of the Manasara. Ofthe remaining 
four on sculpture in place of twenty-one of the Manasara 
two deal with the Phalliand Pedestals of Siva, one on 
minor works /anukarma) of seulpture and one on 
images in general. The dato of this compilation is not 
known. The Amsumad-bheda of Kagyaya comprises 
86 chapters of wich first 45 and the last 3 are devoted 
to archilecture. These 47 chapters ara similar in many 
respects to the first fifty chapters of the Manasara. The 
Améumad.bheja «deals much mora elaborately with 
sculptural objects in 39 chapters in place of some 20 
chapters of the Manasara ha exact date and author- 
ship of this text still ramain untracei. There are 
several versions of the Visvakarma-tilpa. The one 
known as the Viévakarma-prakiía and -Viévakarma- 
Vastusastra contains 13 chapters in which some 36 
topics on non-architectural matters chiefly astrologteal 
are discussed. The other version, Visvakarmiya-dilpa, 
isa Nagari copy made in 1572 fróm an original in the 
Hala-Kanadi character. It consists of 17 chapters on 
sculpture. The two versions form a complete treatise. 
The authorship and the date or dates are not known 


The Agastya Sakaladhikara consists of two parts 
one comprising 19 chapter and the other 6 chapcers, a 
discussing various sculptural matters including the 
technical Tala measures, Several of the chapters are 
based directly upon the corresponding chapters of the 
Manassra The date and authorship are unknown 


The Sanat-ckumsra-Vastu&isirà cf unknown dare 
and authorship isstatel to have been based cn the 
works cf Brahman, Sukra, Yama, Bhargava, Aagirasa, 
Maya, Gautama, Gargya, Manu, Vyasa, Bhrigu, 
Visvakarman ani others — In 8 chapters it briefly 
discusses only certain astrological topics concernimg 
the building and entering into newly-built houses, and 
leaves out the main subject. 


The Silpadstra of Mandana, otherwise called 
Rijavailsbha-Mandana, Sitradhara Mundana — anl 
Bhupati-Vallabha. This author was in the employ of 
king Kumbhakarna of Medapsha anl tho husband of 
Mirabii (1417-1169. A, D). It deals with the architec- 
tural disposition of houses, palaces and temples in 14 
chapters in the first part and ? chapters in the second 
part which bears the title of Prásada-mandana.Vastu- 
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sastra. Most of these appear to have been based on the 
corresponding chapters of thea Minasara.! 


Early works on painting (chitravidya) are missing. 
The Vishou-dharmottara of “uncertain but not early 
date" contains a section on painting?. There are 
Teferences to painting in the Sidhanamals.* -On the 
remains of painting at several places modern writers 
base their comments. They include Havell, Indian 
sculpture and painting (1905): Smith, History of fine 
art in India and Ceylon (1911); Coomaraswamy, Arts 
and Crafts of India and Ceylon (1913); Lady 
Herringham, Ajanta Frescos (1915); Coomarswamy, 
Rajput Painting (1916); Stella Kramsrisch, Mediavel 
Sinhalese Art and the influence of Indian Art (1925); 
б. Rosrich, Tibetan Painting (1925), ‘There are no 
works exclusively on sculpture, 

The treatises on music deals “с mprehensively 
with the whole topic, the kindred subjects of singing, 
arrangements for concerts, etc. "These are mentioned 
first in the Bharata’s Natyaéistra. The later texts 
include the Sangita-Ratnakara of Sarangateva (13th 
century), the Sangita-darpana of Damodara (later than 
13th century), and the Ragavibodha of Somanatha (16:9) 
which deals with musical modes (raga) and ‘includes 
fifty pieces of the author’s own composition for the 
lute with notation’ 

The Ratna-Sistra deals with the examination of 
jewels and give very varied information regarding 
them. Varjhamilira shows in his Brihatsamhita (Sth 
century) his acquaintance with the subjact. The extant 
texts of unknown dates include the Agastyamali + the 
Ratna-pariksha of Buddha Bhatta; and the Navaratna- 
pariksha of Narayana Pandita. 

Dhanurveda, dealing with archery, is treated in 
several extant texts of unknown dates, Their authors 
inchide Vikramaditya, Sadisiva, and Sarngadatta 


One extant text discussing the science of stealing 


1 Thera aro several such fragmentary works and compila- 
tions seferred to inthe Appondix Lof tho Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture by the writer, 

— 2 'lranslated into Enziish by Stella Kramrisch (Culoutta, 


Е 
9 Edited by Dr. B, Bhattincharya (1995), 
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(chauryavidya) as referred to in the Mrichchakatika is 
Shanmukha-kalpa of unknown date and authorship 
insists on a sound knowledge by a thief of magic. 


POLITICAL HCONOMY (ARTHA-SASTRA) 


The Arthaséstra (literatura concerned with profit) 
“is equally culled Nitisastra (science of conduct), 
Rajaniti (method of government or conduct of kings) 
including Dandaniti (policy of pu ishment), The 
Mahibhirata (xii, 59, 28) traces the origin of the 
Arthadistra to the Craator Brahmi who was: the author 
of a work in 100,000 sections on the three topics 
(dharma, artha, kim), reduced versions of which ara 
ascribedto Visilaksha und Indra. Indra's version, calledthe 
Bahudanka, was reduced to 3,000 sections by Brihaspati 
which was again reduced to 1,10) sections by Usanas, 
The staniard treatise, Kautilya Arthasistra, also 
mentions as its suthorities the works cf Brihaspati, 
Bahudantiputra, Vidiliksha and Usinas, Vatsyayina’s 
Kamasttra also mentions Brihaspati as the author of 
an Arthaéistra "There are traces in the Mahibhirata 
(xv. 5-7) of the actual use of a formal Arthasistra out of 
which grew its sections dealing with polity such as 
Karna’s lecture to Dhritarashtra -({, 140), Vidura's 
speeches (V, 33-39), and other scattered sections, “There 
is no doubt that the Smritis of Manu (VII. 15s), 
Yajiavalkya (i, 344, ii, 21), Vishou (iii,34) and Narada 
(i, 30) made use of texts of this sort in compiling their 
contents. The Arthasistra was respected by the poeta 
of royal courts such as bhisa, “dlidssa, Bhiravi, Micha 
and their followers. ‘The Buddhists in the Jatakamals 
(ix, 10 ; xxxi. 52), however, condemued the Nitidisira and 
hotly denounced the Hindu doctrine that “right should 
be followed only so far as it does not conflict with 
profit" The D rhaspatya'Arthaássira as an object of 
study as stated by Bhisa an! its author Brihaspati as 
the founder of the science as stated inthe Mahsbhirata 
does mot exist in its original form. A modern 
production of uncertain date bearing the same title 
conta as little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school. 


The Kautiliya Arthaiistra is the standard treatise 


on the science of economics like the Manasara Vastudistra 
in the field of architecture and sculpture, This: earliest 
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preserved text "exhibits every sign of a long prior 
development, which by reason of its completen-ss has 
deprived earlier treatises of the possibility of survival" 
It affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practicai side of Indian life as opposed 
fo the spiritual, In parts ii  eovers the ground 
touched on in the treatises on Dharma, It is divided 
into 15 great sections (Adhikarapas) and sub-sections 
(Prakaragas) which are, however, crossed by division 
into chapters (Adhyayas). 


The first book (adhikaraya) deals with the bringing 
up and education of a prince, including general 
knowledge, training in the art of government, precautions 
regariing safety of his life, conduct of family 
members and ministers an officials. Heavy roval duties 
are enumerated. Book II gives in detail the duties of a 
vast army of inspectors, showing t! e detailed control 
of administration. — Book  I[I discusses laws of 
administration. Book IV deals with police administration 
in repression of evildoers, cheating tradesmen and 
doctors, also to prevent use of false weights, adulteration 
of consumer’s goods, artificial increase of prices, etc. 
Book V explains how a king oan get rid of an unwanted 
minister an! how taxes oan be oollected by igenious 
methol. It contains a chapter on the remuneration cf 
ths royal entourage, ranging from 48,000 to 60 papas 
yearly. Book V1 describes the seven elements of politics, 
viz., the king, minister, land, fort, treasure, army and 
ally, and discusses the inter—state relations in much 
detail. Bock V1 deals with the six possible causes of 
action peace, war, neutrality, preparation tu march out, 
alliance and doubtful attitude. Book VIII enumerates 
the evils that may arise from a king's addiction to 
hunting, gambhng, women and drink, and the 
misfortunes whicn fire, water, or other cause may bring 
on a land Books TX and X deal with various phases 
of war in which the king himself takes an active part, 
Book Xl directs how the king is to sow dissension in 
and destroy the cohesion of hostile aristocracies or 
warriors. Book X11 ceals with means of agerandize- 
ment with the help of spies, secret agents, bravos, 

oisoners including women. Book XIII shows how a 
еке can capture a fortified city by his ominiscient and 
enjoyment of divine favour. Book XIV contains & 
secret part (Aupanishadika) consisting of recipes to 
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enable one to murder, to cause blindness or madness, 
пті во оп. The last Book XV gives a plan of the work, 
and sets forth with examples ‘2 methodical principles 
used in the discussion in place of 4 or 6 elsewhere known. 

This standard Arthasatra “accepts whclesale the 
Brahmanical theory of the castes and their duties — 
economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, trade and 
industry, and polity”. The ministers of the king and his 
council are described, snd above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the 
realm, high and low, from the princes of his house 
who aim at his death to the humblest people. His 
emissaries abroal are spies as well as ambassadors, and 
the spies serve to keep him informea of all that happens 
to his neighbours. A large rumber of works drawn 
upcn jnelude texís on special sciences such as examina. 
tion of jewels, agriculture, military matters, architec- 
ture, alchemy, veterinary ari. and other tcpics. 

As political economy the Kauyiliya Arthadastra is 
compatable, as stated by Professor Keith and others, 
to the much later works of Machiavalli on political 
philosophy. But it does not discuss in detail the 
fundamental issues such asthe relation of right and 
might, of fate and human endeavour, and the origin of 
kingship, which subjects are more expressly discussed 
inthe Mahibharata and the Buddhist texts. It holds 
Arth: the most important of the three aims of life, 
viz, Kama, Artha, and Dharma (Moksha). It assents 
“that Artha (political economn) is essential to them all ; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy every- 
where; under the sceptre the four castes and their ordered 
ways of life prosper, and Kama, Artha and Dharma 
are fulfilled". While with Machiavelli and Mussolini the 
“state is all in all" ina vague manner, the Arthaéistra 
means by the state an order of society “which the state 
does not create, but which it exists to secure", The end 
of the government, it holds, is the maintenance of a 
firm rule. It justifies the means coupled with the 
assumption that a reign of peace between the neighbour. 
ing states is not to be dreamed of, so that in addition 
to maintaining peace in the realm the king must always 
be prepared for foreign war.. It recognizes the risks 
run by a king from court intrigues, military oligarchical 
factions, false ministers and unruly heads of guilds, 
It recognizes the king as no more than a servant 
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of the state. [t summ arises the relation of the king with 
the subjects : “Їп the happiness cf his people lies the 
happiness of the kirg, in their well.being his well being, 
his own pleasure is not the king's well-being, but the 
pleasure of his people is his well-being.” 


Professor Keith does not fully share the current 
belie! regarding the identity of the author and hence 
his date as the contemporary of the Emperor Chanira. 
gupta Maurya (B. C. 394) in whose court Megasthenes 
was the Grecian ambassador. The author of this 
standard Arthasastra, according to common belief, was 
Kautilya which appears to be the professional nick 
name of Chandragupta’s min ster Chinnakya whrse 
pre-ministrial proper name seems to haye been Vishnu- 
gupta. According to the Mudra-Rakshssa this minister 
overthrew the Nanda dynasty, enthroned Chandra- 
Gupta Maurya and wrote this Arthasastra as Dismarch 
wrote his Memoirs. His accounts of Chandragupta do 
not, however, ake clear the boards of town officials 
mentioned by  Megasthenes “If we abandon the 
unhappy identification", concludes Professor Keith, it 
is plausible to think, if it cannot be proved, “that the 
work was a product of B ©. 300, written by an official 
attached to some Court” because later writers frequently 
mentioned it, 


The Niti&ira of Kimandaki is based mainly on 
Kautilya ArthsSistra, It is a mere redaction of the 
Arthasastra. It is divided inte twenty cantos and like 
a poetic work is composei in verses. It is simplified 
by the omission of the details regarding administration 
in books ii-iv of the text, and of the subject matter of 
the last two books. In ix-xi the theory of foreign 
policy is developed into iis fullness of theoretical 
elaboration. According to some it is contemporaneous 
with Varshamihira (about 500) but Professor Keith 
places it in about 700 A. D. 


The Nitivakyamrita of Somadeva is a treatise on 
royal duties. It is also indebted tothe Arthagastra. It 
omits the details of administration and war, and advises 
kings how to behave well and prudently rather than 
with cunning. Like the Smritis it enjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture asin the Arthadistra. The author, 
slightly affected by Jain views, ‘entirely accepts the 
rule of the castes, disapproves intermarriage, demands 
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from each caste adherence to its own duties, and can 
find a place for a good Südra who observes purity and 
devotion to his work', 


That the Jain Politicians completely depented on 
the Brahmanical science is illustrated by the Laghu- 
Arthaniti of Hemachandra (1758-1172) which is an 
abbreviation cf his large work on this topic in Prakrit. 
M ritten in Фока (verses) it deals with war (ñ, 
punishments (i), law (vyavahara) (tif), and penances 
(i). In law he fol ws the eighteen heads of the 
Manu.Smriti and in penances he imposes punishment 
for taking meals with unsuitable ;ersons. He condemns 
war involving loss of life, use of poisoned or heated 
Weapons, stones or mastes of earth, and demands 
quarters for ascetics, Brahmans, those who surrender 
and al kinds of wenklings. The later Brahmanical texts 
include the Yukti-kalpa-taru of Bhoja, und the Niti-ratni- 
kara cf Chandesvara, the jurist. Like the Nitiprakssika, 
the Sukraniti is a work of quite Jate date (about 1600 
or 1100) which mentiors the usa of gunpowder.” 


The text, based largely on the Artha sistra of Kautilya, 
is divided into five adhyayas or "books. ‘he book LV con 
tains seven sections (prakaranas). Tne duties of princes 
are described in Brok I; the functions of the crown 
prince and other state cffizials are dealt with in Book II; 
the geveral rules or morality are elaborated in Book IT]; 
the seven sections of Kook IV deal respectively with cha- 
racteristics of friends (1), treasure (#2), atts and sciences 
(212), social customs and institutions (¢v), king’s functions 
(u) fortresses (ci), aid army (vii,; Book V deals with 
supplementary and miscellaneous matters. The whole 
contents may, however, be classified as non-political and 
p litical. Ihe non-poiiticn! subjects refer to datas con. 
cerning ancient [ndian gecg aphy, ethnology, minerology, 
botany, zoolegy, att comprising architecture, sculpture 
and painting, morals and manners in luding socio- 
religious rites and institutions, pedagcgy includirg 
Vivyas, kalus, and literature snd ecouou ies including 
Statistics of prices and wages, eto. The political 
sections supply datas of ancient Indian polity or 
constitution, z¢., the form of government including 
the theory of Kashtra or state, public finance, 
jurisprudence and international law, 


1 For Further details see ‘The Sukraniti’ Prof 
Kumar Sarkar (1914), "тон М 
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MORAL AND CIVIL LAWS 
(DHARMA SASTRA) 


The Dharmasastra deals in asimple manner with the 
functions of the Kalpa-siitra which comprises the Srauta- 
satra, Grihya-sitra ani Dharmasutra prop: r. The Srauta- 
sitra deals with the holy writ (Sruti) concerning the 
Vedic sacrifices with a spiritual end in view; the 
Grihyasiitra deals with domestic rites incluning marriage, 
sacraments, and other duties of the householder, which 
Star; with the Vecic sacrifices in some form. Thus 
tie function left for the Dharmasstra should have been 
confined to the laws only for the reenlatien of religious 
sacrifices nni domestic rites, But as a matter of fact 
the Dharma.sistra ‘adopted tne practice of including 
in their texts instructions on matters closely skin to 
ritual, the daily life of the people, their duties of all kinds 
concerning social wssge, moral, legal and religious’. 
The administration of ali these subjects concerning the 
practical lite is also the functi m. of the artha-dastra. 
But where saemis to be a distinction between the function 
of the Arth«saetra ard the function of tha. Dharmadastr a, 
The former aims at tha larg-r nawonal lite while the 
latter confines to the sphere of ‘he indiviiual life, Thus 
the Dharmasastra prescribes for the laws of marriage 
concerning the union of individual man ani womar, 
of sucranients concerning the br neing up of chileren 
by the individu. | parents, of the daily duties concerning 
parents dead or living, guests and the helpless by the 
individual family, and the fuurstages or orders of lite 
also concerning tne individual stucent, householder, 
retire! person, and one who has renounced all worldly 
connection, Similarly are elabo ated the individual 
duties of a king a teacher, a trader, a servant, a minisier, 
a physician and so forth In addition to all the indivicual 
functions the Dharmasistra cuntains a section dealing 
with the exclusively spiritual aim of individual life aid 
the means ої attaining emancipation of the immertal 
uu or soul, which is known as Moksha (salvation), 
the fourth and the ultimate end of life. ‘Thus the 
Kamasastra deals with the means of fu filling human 
desires (kama) in the economic field of social life 
Arshasastra with the political administration of nationa 
life, and the Dharmadistra with the religious practices 
for the gocd of the individual, and with Moksha (sa \vation) 
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for the attainment of the ultimate aim cf life, As 
Moksha and Dhxrma can rarely be attained without 
passing through the life of Arths ani Kiama the traditienal 
order of the four ends of civilized life has to be considered 
in a reverse or er. On the cther hand Dharma would 
educate individuals for an orderly enjoyment of 
natural desires in a society which in turn would bring 
forth a state that will rula the scciety, community and 
the individuals. Such a causal connection between 
the various ends of life pave rise tc the Daréanu-distra 
(phil sophy) «which seeks to explain by reasoning the 
relation between mortal life and immortal soul. Religion, 
hewever, assumes an Almighty Power which can be 
propitiated by cevction, prayer, and offerirgs. 


The  ollest extant text is the Gautimiya 
Dharmaégistra which seems to belong to the Rinayaniva 
school of the Simaveda, and may be placed before B. O. 
400 or 590 DB, C. Another old text is the Harita 
Dharmas;stra in 30 chapters extant in one manuscrit. 
Both these are  mentionel in the  Vasishtha 
Dhatmadgastra presetved in fragments, which mentions 
Manu as an authority while it is quoted in the Manu. 
Smriti, which is tha staniard Dharmasistra. The 
Raudhayana  Dharmsiatra is  interpo ated and tha 
Ápastambiya Dharma-ütra is well preserved; “both of 
these cannot bs placal later than fourth or fifth. century 
В С. The Vaishsava Dharmadistra which is in the 
shape of adialozue between Visnnu and the Earth balengs 
to the Dharmasitra of the Kathaka school of the Black 
Yajurveda: "lhe Vaikhaárasa Dharmadastra in three 
chapters deals with the duties of the castes and of the 
different stages of life, predominantly with tho 
period of life when asceticism ehouid be practised, Of 
doubtful antiquity are the Dharmasūtras of the sages 
Sinkha and Likhita attached to the Atharvaveda, and 
of Usanas, Kasyapa, Brihaspati and others attached to 
the Whitə Yajurveda, 


The Mánava Dharmaéastra or Manu-Smriti (B. C. 
200 to 200 A.D.) is a complete and standard text of 
Dharmadistra. It is divided into twelve books. Book i 
coutains a sermi-philosophical account of creation, 
Book ii" deals with the sources of law and describes the 
duties of the student life (Brahmachari). In Books iii-v- 
the life of the householder (Grihastha) is elaborated with 
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reference to his marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings 
(iii) occupation and general rule of life (iv, lawful and 
forbidden food, impurity and purification, anl rules ag 
to woman (v) Book vi deals with the two further 
stages o* life, the hermit in the forest (Vanaprastha) and 
the ascetic (Ssnnyisa) Book vii describes the datirs 
of the king and develops the tenera! political maxims, 
Books viii and ix give an acc: nnt of civil and criminal 
laws including precelure, evicence and crdeals and 
eighteen topics; recovery of debts ; deposit and p eige ; 
sale without ownership ; partnership concefns; substrac- 
tion of gifts; non-payment of wages ; ne n-perfermance of 
agreement ; rescission of sale and purchase ; masters and 
herdsmen; disputes as to boundaries; defamatior; nssanlt 
and hurt ; theft; viclence; adultery; duties of husband and 
wife ; inheritance ani partition; yambirg and wr gers, 
Book, x adds an account of the dutiesof kings, Vaisyas, 
and Südras ; of the mixed castes and the ru'es of caste- 
occupations in normal and abnormal times. Bock xi 
deals with rn'es for gifts, sacrifices and penances. And 
Book xii follows the sinner to his retribution in the 
next life by the rules «f transmigration, and deals 
with the means of attaining release (Moksha). Of the 
numerous commentators of the Manu Smriti Medhatithi 
belongs to earlier than ninth century, Ucvindarsja to 
the twelfth, and the popular Kulluka to the fifteenth 
century. Its great influence is attested in Burma, Siam, 
ani Java also where it is author.tative. 


The Narada Srriti subiivides titles cf law into 
132, has 15 kinds of slaves, 21 ways of acquiring 
property, 5 ordea's, 11 classes of witnesss, and lays great 
stress on records in pr cedure and written proofs. It 
exists in two recensions including a Nepslese ome. 
Asahaya commented on it in the eighth rentury and 
Bana knows itin the seventh. Becanse of the mention 
ofthe Persian cin Dinira it is placed in the seocnd 
century A. D, although | ararse’ inscripticns in In tia 
dites from. B. C. 4 0 The Bribaspati Smriti exists in 
fragments. It is like a Vartika (c mmen) on Manu but 
it approves the practice of widow burning. lt is assigred 
to the sixth or seventh century, 


The Yajeavalkya Smriti ccrres after Maru. But 
its arrargement is Letter. Three chapters are devoted 
to the rules of conduct (achara), law (V}avahara, usage) 
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and penances (prsyaéchitye). The eighteen tcpics of 
Manu, though not enumerated, are adhered to and two 
more sre added, viz, relations of service and another on 
miscellaneous topics, Jt adds written decumen's to 
Manu's mears of proof, New is an embriology taken 
fr. m some medical treatise. But the general cutlook 
i, largely similar ard Morsha :release) is wen by the 
knewlecge of self It is essigned to 300 A.D. Thereis 
& very large number “of in portant commentaries on it, 
The. Mitakshnra «f Vijanes$vara written in the south 
in the eleventh century, conetitutts an imprttant 
trealise on Jaw, was accepted in the Deccan, in Berares 
ard in North Invia, Ба'аһзаца Vaidyanatha and his 
wile Lakehmi Devi ccmmeated on it. 


The £mritia of Katysyana and Vyasa agree often 
with Narada and Brihaspatt. A Parséara is menticned 
asan authority by Yajiavaikya and Medhatithi, but 
the Partésara Smriti, on which Madhava wrote in lath 
century an elaborate comment, 1s a later treastise Other 
Smrit's exist in indefinite numbers, one list n entions 
162. The numberof tmritis can be augmented from 
tie Epic and the Furnas which contain lorg sections 
wh.ch might as well be Smritis. 

As n result of the number of ihese Smritis kinrs 
ordered fir practical purpose tha compilations which 
Írom t! e twelfth century appeared 28 Dharma-nibandha 
(mgests of law). "The Smrini-Kalpatsru of Lakshmi- 
ohara, the foreign minister of Govindachan:ra of 
Karcauj (1104-1143), includes religious as well as civil and ° 
criminal laws, and ithe law of procedure Tlie Brahnipna- 
tarvasva written by Halayudha fcr kirg Lakshanasena 
(12th century! of Bengal ceals with law and whole 
duty of a Brahman, Siniilarin character are Devanna 
Ebhuioe Sariti-ebandriba (about 12005 »nd Hemadri's 
Chetutvatgn-chintimani written between 1:60 and 15.9 
icr ¥Yudava princes, which contairs rules cf vows in. 
enormous (etuil, «f+ rings to wods. pi/ptiniage, offerings 
to the aead, and attainment «f Mcksha (r«leise:s, The 
Madsna parijita written bw V svesesia for Madarap la 
(1360-1370) deals with religious duties and the law of 
si.ccession. Similary were written the Smriti-ratiuikara 
of Clardesvara for Harasiithateva about 1325), and 
Chintamani of Wachaspaii jor Hari PF arayana of 
Mithila (about 1510). Jimutavahana (before lth 
century) produced his legal work, Dharmaratna, 
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containirg the famous Dsyabhsga which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance In the following contury 
Raghunaniana wrote his 98 Tattvas (treatise) which 
Were specially accepted as regar s ordeals, procedures and 
inheritance Inthe 17th centurv were preduced the Nirna- 
yasindhu of Kamalikara, which is still an authority 
inthe Maratha country, the Bhagavanta. Bhaskara of 
Nilakaptha and the encyclop»dic treatise, Viramitrodaya 
of Mitra Misra, which touche: on astrology, medicine, 
and the doctrine of emancipation.! 


The Manu-Smriti may be considered as important 
for the Hindus as the Bible for the Christians although 
Nietzsche gave preference of it to the Bible. It is not 
merely important as n law.bock. It ranks as the 
expression of a philosophy of life. The work has 
developed on the principle that ‘allis perfecily ordered 
in à world created by the divine power, and regulated 
acccrding to the principle ef absolute justice by that 
pwer? Heretics existed but they are passed over 
with condemnation. Ina simple kingdom the Brahmans 
take the first place and in clese accor! with them 
abides the king; Vaigyas and Sadras forming the bulk 
of the people are rec gnized. There are the mixed 
castes nl-o in which the Yavana and Saka are pressed, 
A narrow sense of religion accounts for the treatment 
of small tra: sgressions of etiquette as crimes requirirg 
grave penalties hereafter, if nct in this world, hut 
remecíaole by penances. In the administration of law 
‘not merely the act but also the motive of the di er is 
Ieccgnized. Unlike the doctrine, held in the Artha£astra 
and in the Buddhist seri pture, of a social coutract which 





1 The original distinction between the Dharmasntra, 
Dharmadastra, Smriti, and Dharma-Nibandhas does not seem to have 
been maintained. The Dharmasütras are writt n in pro*e and all 
others in verse. But the subject matters of Dharm agastra and Smriti 
instead of confining to the caste duties include the duties of kings 
also, They deal with both religious law as well as criminal апа су 
laws which latter were the exclusive function of tlie Dharmasütra. 
Although Sruti (holy writ) is the basic authority of the Smriti, tha 
laiter under the influence of the Epio deals with the practical 
illustr tion of principle of polity in addition to,the usage of experta 
(Sishtachara) and the customs of pinces, castes, and families a® 80urces 
ot law, In order to secure the acceptance the Smriti proctaims divine 
provenanoe and assumes the utterances of the oid 55ges, Tho saine 
method has been foliowed by the Nibandhas also, 
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makes the king a mere wage-earner as in the modern 
time, Manu makes the king a divine creation. The 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the 
low because in high placea nobler standard of ecncuct 
exis s.' But the law is exercised on ethical consičeratiois 


whereby the maximum good of the largest number is 
aimed at. 


Manu’s high standard and earnestness for truth 
is upheld in the Narada smriti as in the admonishments 
directed to witnesses warning them that “truth made 
of winning purity, truth the ship that bears men to 
heaven, truth weighed against a thousand horse sacrifices 
outweighs them, truth is the highest cbiation, the 
highest morality, the highest asceticism, the truth 
the summit of bliss, by telling truth man attains 
by himself the highest self which is itself truth". 
Yajivalkya in his Smriti shows the Ligh sense of 
Hindu Dharma righteousness in summing up the whole 
duty of man, “Truth (sat) s), honesty (asteya), mil ness 
(akrodha’, modesty (hri) purity (Ssucha), wis om 
(dhi), firinness (:hriti), self control (dama), restraint 
of the senses (samyati-inüriyatà), learning (vidya, nll 
thes» make Dharma". Jn defining the duties of kings 
the highest place is given in creating freedom from 
went and from fear whichis wrongly considered to be 
the most modern idea. The catms oi! woman to 
property righis, which also looks like a mole:n 
development, was emphasized by Balabhatta Vuidya- 
паа апа his wife Lakshmi Devi in comn.enting on 
the Mitakshari «f Vijsanedvara which is a tainous 
commentary on Yajiavaikya Smriti. 


Thus like all other branches of our literature the 
Dharma-sastra also indicates a high standard of 
morality. 


1 Natah parataro dharmo nripapith yad ragirjitam, 
Viprebhyo diyate dravyam prajabhyad chabhayam sada, 


> 


CHAPTER VII 
CRIGINAL LITERATURES 
(SANSKRIT, PALI, PRAKRIT) 


Human thoughts are expressed in articnlate sp'nds 
which form he siee h and tue spoken language. 
These are recorded in written language ur literature by 
symbols known as scripts or letters cf an alphabet, 
Human thoughts have a'so been preserved in arts, 
especiaily pa1utings, sculp:ures and architectures. Yie 
cuitural conlition and achievements concerning the 
state of Civilization of a society are best shown by the 
quality. variety, and the quantity of these taree groups 
of recor Is. 


langqwage—the speech cr spe-ches of the Mohenjc- 
daro period (В, С. C00-:750) must remain obscure until 
the script and the language o. ihe sn Manuals are 
deciphered. Butthe speech cf the Vedie period from 
В, С. 250 is clear from the larguage in which the 
Vedic ani the post-Vedic literature are found written, 
There is no doubs that Sanskrit is the larrusge in 
which the Vedic Aryans used to Epeak; But “unlike 
Medieval Latin Sanskrit undergoes important charges 
in the course of its prolenged literary existence which 
even to-cay is far from ended." 


Although ‘the true home cf the Sishtas (Sanskrit. 
speaking peosls) 13 given by Pataijali ns AÁrvavarta the 
Deccan was also a home of Sanskrit. Even in Southern 
India, despite the ex:stenve of a vigorous Kanarese and 
Tamil literavure, Sanskrit [nscriptirns appear from the 
sixth century onwards, often mixed with Dravidian 
phrases, attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a 
Коше (of the Greeks), and Sanskrit left a deep impression 
even on the virile Dravidian languages, Ceylon fell 
under its influence, and Sinhalese shows marked traces 
of iis cperation on It. It reached the Sunda islands, 
Borneo, the Philippines, and in Java proluced a 
remarkable develojn ent in the shape of the Kavi speech 
and literature. Adventurers of high rank founded 


1 A.B.Koith, History of Zanskrit Literature (1938), p. 17. 
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kingdoms in Further India, where Indian names are 
already recorded by the geographer, Ptolemy, in the 
second century A.D. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Champa begin perhaps in that century, those of 
Cambodia be‘ore 610, and they bear testimony to the 
energetic study of Sanskrit grammar and literature. 
Of greater importance still was the passage of Sanskrit 
texts to Central Asia and their influence on China, 
Tibet and Japan’?. | 

This Aryan speech was the ancestor of all the 
speeches of India and Iran. “From the language of 
the Rigveda we can trace a steady development to 
Classical Sanskrit through the later Samhitzs and the 
Dráhmanas. Тһе development, however, is of a special 
kind; it is not the spontaneous growth ofa popular 
speech unhamperei by tradition and unregulated by 
grammatical studies The language of the tribes whose 
priests cherished the hymns of Rigveda was subject 
doubtless to all the normal causes of speech change, 
avoentuated in all likelihood by the gradual addition to 
the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north. Munda or Dravidian tribes 
fell under their control. But, at least in the upper 
classes of the population, alteration was opposed by the 
constant use of the sacred language and by the study 
devoted to it. The process was accentuated by the 
remarkable achievaments of her early grammarians 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved 
until much later in the western world". 


We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of 
the grammarians to the extent of suggesting with some 
writers tbat Olassical Sanskrit is an artificial creation, 
a product of the Brahmans when they sought to 
counteract the Buddhist creation of an artistic literature 
in Vali by recasting their own Prakritic speech with 
the aid of the Vedic Jauguage. It is,in point of fact, 
perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress 
through the later Sathitis, the Brihmanas, 
and the Aranyakas and Upanishads, and that 
the spoken language of 1 anini’s grammar 
is closely related to, though not identical with, the 
language of the Brahmanas andthe older Upanishads, 





1 Keith, Mid, p. 15-16. 
3 Keith, Ibid, pmr 4-3. 
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Nor in point of fact does classical Sanskrit present 
the appearance of an artificial product; simplified as 
itisin con:parison with the redundant luxury of the 
Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial symmetry, 
- but rather ad mits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 


“Prakrits are clearly the derivatives from their 
prime source (prakriti) Sanskrit."? Prakrits were clearly 
` dialects at their origin before they became literary 
language. Magathi originated at Magadha and 
had two lower branches Chigdili and Sakari. 
Sauraseni had its centre at Ujjain and its 
varieties are Dakshivatya, Prachya, Avanti, and 
Dhakki or Takki. Maharashtri had its centre at 
Maratta country. Paisachi originated in the North- 
Western province. Sir ‘George Grierson classifies 
Prakrits in three great S'ages. Primary Prakrits are 
stated to be represented by the literary forms of the 
Vedic language and its successor Sanskrit. The Secon- 
Prikrits are represented in literature by Pili, 

by the Prakrits of the Erammarians, of the drama 


and literature generally ; and the Tertiary Prakrits 
by the modern vernaculars, 


These vernaculars, according to Pischel and 
Grierson, are collectively known as Apabraméa. 
Thus the modern vernaculars are derived from the 
various local Apabhrarndas. From Saurasens or Nagara 
Apabhra:mía сате Western Hindi, Rajasthani, 
and Gujrati; from Maharashtra Apabhraméa 
Maratti; from Magadha Apabhraméa Bengali, 
Bihari, Assamese and Oriya; from Ardha 
Magadhi Eastern Hindi; from Vrachada Sindhi; anit 
from Kaikeya Andra. 


1 Keith, ibid, p. 7. 
2 "There is, however, a difference of opinions : 


Pische! (Grammar, 1900, 1, 16) reversus the position where he 
holds that Prakrit ix what tomes at once from nature and what 
all people without special instruction can understand. Keith 
is unable to decido and surmiszus 'speeches other than Sanskrit 
received the name’. Grammarians think Prakrits as artificial 
literary dialects. They are also thought to be tho Indian vernsoulars 
prior to the period when the modern vernuculars became fixed. 
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Thus from the Vedic period till the present time the 
spoken language are Sanskrits, Prakrits, Apabhrarhsas, 
and the modern vernaculars. There are als» literature 
varying in extent and quality in all these languages. 
All these are regulated by their respective grammars. 
Thus as spoken languages they are much above the 
speech of the primitive people, which has no discernible 
laws. As Sanskrit is the prime source (prakriti) of the 
subsequent civilized speeches, a brief account of the 
laws regulating the Sanskrit speech should be enough 
to show the cultural importance and the level of Hindu 
civilization so far as language is concerned, 


The Vedic Sanskrit speech had its accent in as 
many as three forms, viz Udattu, Anudatta, and Svarit, 
Faulty utterance was terribly punished as indicated 
by the well-known story that a devotee who underwent 
great penance for a son got one to be killed by, instead 
of killing, Indra, for which he prayed.’ The precision 
of pronunciation regulated by accents has, however, 
been given up since the Vedic Sanskrit changed into 
classical Sanskrit, Prakrits, Apabraméa and Vernaculars 
(modern languages). 


The  olassical Sanskrit and the  Prakrits, 
Apabhrammsas and vernaculars to a certain extent have 
retained, however, the division of sound of speech 
into vowels and consonants. Further distinction 
of vowels into short, long and dipthong, and the 
grouping of consonants according to the organs of 
production (the nose ; tongue touching different parts of 
velum, palate, gum, teeth and lips) show the scientific 
knowledge of phonology on which there is a class af 
treatise known as Siksha. Morphology deals with the 
analysis of words as they undergo changes by prefixes and 


1 Accent differontistes meanings: thus Indra-datru may be 
pronounced to mean the killer (atr) of Indra, or one of whom 
Indra is the killer (datru). 


2 Vowels (and some consonants) are produced by the 
vibration of the vocal chords, Thus theoretically the number of 
possible vowels is limitless, Of all languages Sanskrit possesses 
some fourteen vowels. The difference between a, i, u, etc., is the 
difference of quality caused by the special configuration adopted by 
the resonance chamber of pharynx, mouth and nose. Consonants 
are produced mainly in the oral and the nasal passages, Sanskrit 
possesses fourteen vowels, and thirty.three consonants grouped 
most scientifically sooording to the organs of pronunciation. 
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suffixes indicating the genders and numbers of nouns 
and cases; numbers and times of verbs are elaborately 
treated in innumerable grammars. Semasiology or the 
history of the meanings of words is disoussed in a large 
number of lexicons. The syntax or the order of word in 
a sentence, whichis the fourth aspect of the modern 
science of language, is, however. missing in both Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, but is retained {о а certain extent 
by Prakrits, Apabhraiméa, and Vernaculars, 


VEDAS 


The word Veda means ‘knowledge’, the knowledge 
par excellence, the sacred and religious knowledge. 
It does not imply one single literary work like the 
Koran of the Muslims, nor a complete collection of 
books compiled at some particular tine like the Bible 
of the Christians or the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, 
It is on the other hand “a whole great literature” 
which developed in the course of many centuries. On 
account of its great age and contents it was finally 
declared as ‘sacred knowledge and divine 
revelation. Throughout at least 3,000 years millions 
of Hindus have worke1 on the word of the Veda as the 
word of God, and that the Veda has given them their 
standard of thought and feeling.” Professor Winternitz 
declares that “as the oldest Indo-European Jiterary 
monument, a prominent place in the history of world 
literature is due to the Veda." 


The Vedic literature consists of three diffèrent 
classes of literary works, The Sathhitis are ‘collections’ 
hymns, prayers, incantations, bere lictions, sacrificial 
formulas and litanies. Brahmanas deal with theolgical 
matters like observations on sacrifice and the practical 
significance of the separate sacrificial rites and ceremo- 
nies. The Aranyakas in the forest texts of the Brahmanas 
contain the meditations of forest hermits and ascetics on 
God, the world, and the mankind. The Upanishads there- 
of deal with the secret doctrines and contain a good deal 
of the oldest Indian | hilosophy, There is another class of 
works connected with the Vedas, They are not considered 
as ‘revealed and known as theo Sūtra: or manuals on 
ritual Of these the Srauta-sütras contain rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices. The Grihya-sotras 
contain directions for the simple ceremonies anl 
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sacrifical acts of daily life ni birth, marriage, death 
and so on. Тһе Dharma-sitras are the cldest law 
books and deal with spiritual and secular laws; The 
Kalpa-sotras combine the Srauta and Grihya satras. 


There once existed a large number of Samhitas 
originated in different schools of priests and singers. 
Many of these ‘collections’ were, however, nothing 
but slightly divergent recensions (dakha or branch) 
of one and the same Samhiti. Four Samhitas are in 
existence preserved in one or nore recensions, which 
differ clearly from each other. 

The Rigveda Samhita exists in the recension of 
akala school. Tt consists of 1025 hynins (suktas) 
divided into ten Marsdala or eight Ashtaka. The 
majority of the oldest hymns are found in Mandala 
II to VII which are known as the family books because 
each is ascribed to a particular family of singers or 
seers, viz., Gritsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, 
Bharadvaja and Vasishtha. Book VIII is ascribed to the 
race of Kanvas and Aagirasas. ‘The Anukramanis (Vedic 
index) gives the names of the seers of every single 
hymns cf Books I, IX and X; this list contains the 
names of women also. Bcok IX dedicated to Soma 
contains exclusively hymns which glorify the drink 
of Soma. The latest hymns are found in Books I and 
X which are composed of very diversified elements. 
The Khilas are supplement; the eleven Balakhilya 
hymns are found at the end of Book VIII. The 
antiquity of the Rigveda is indicated by its language and 
geographical and cultural conditions cf thetime The 
Aryans still domiciled the river land of the Indus. 
The songs refer to battles with the Dasyus or aborigines. 
‘The famous river Ganga in the east was still unknown. 
The lotus flower was not yét à subject of metaphors. 
The fig tree Nyagrodha was still missing Rice is 
not yet mentioned. The prayer for cattle and horses 
occurs, Mertionis made of wood-wcrkers and metal 
workers including carpenter, Carriage-builder, cabinet- 
maker and smiths. Shipping is mentioned. Trade 
was carried on in which oxen and ornaments were 
the medium of exchange. Despite extensive trade and 
commerce, and agricultural and industrial workers 
there was yet no caste-divisicn aluhongh in a late hymn 
cf Book X Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sidra 
are mentioned. Certain hymns refer to incest, seduction, 
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conjugal unfaithfulness, forced abortion, deception, 
theft anil robbery. ‘The Aryansare shawn as ап 
active, joyfuland warlike people of both simple and 
polished habits and of the efiminate, ascetic and 
pessimistic trait which grew later in Indian literature. 


Yaska of about B. O. 402 explained in his Nirukta 
the Vedic verses on whioh Sayana in the lith century 
A. D. wrote his commentary. ‘As works of poetic art 
the hymns deserve a prominent place in the world 
literature’. 


The word ‘Saman’ implies melodies. The melodies of 
Samaveda were looked upon as possessing magic power, 
The Sima-Vidhana Brahmapa prescribes various Saman 
for magic purposes. The recitation of the Rigveda 
and Yajurveda is stopped at the “tones of Saman and 
noise made by donkeys, wolves, jackals, owls, weeping, 
musical instruments, and chanting of Saman.’ Thus 
Sama-veda is important for the history of music. 

Of the traditional 1000 Samkitas of the Sima-veda 
only three exists, viz, the recensions of Hansyaviyas, 
Kauthamas and  Jaiminiyas. Ii comprises 1810 
verses of which 261 are repeated twice. Thus of the 
total of 1549 verses all but 75 are taken from books VIII 
and IX of the Rigveda. These 75 also are pieced 
together out of sundry verses of the Rigveda. There sre 
however some divergent readings in the Samaveda. 
It consists of two parts, Archika and Uttara-Archika, 
The emotional melody is керо for the former part 
and singing at sacrifices for the latter. Archika consists 
of 985 verses wherefrom meloly or tune proceeds and 
Uttara-Archika contains 400 Samans or chants, that 
is, songs, tune and melody. There are- songs to be 
sung in the village (grama-geya-gina) and forest songs 
(aranya-gana). The metre is mostly Gayatri and partly 
Pragitha which is a combination of Gayatri and 
Такай. 

The word Yajus implies sacrificial prayer. Hence 
Yajurveda is the prayer book. It is formed partly of 
prose formulas which are rhythmical and poetical and 
partly of verses. Single verses but not the whole hymns 
are taken from the Rigveda but there are different 
readings. 

Prayer refers to одан сщу to Agni, Indra, ete. 
under numerous epithets like Sata Rudra as mention 
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in Becok XVI, while prayer is made the wife of the 
priest, Adhvaryu. joins the husband being tied together 
by arope, There are spellsalso and the mystic formulas 
like svaha, svadha, vashsa;, om, bhuh, bhuval, eic., 
as in the Katha-upanishad (11-16) are found used for the 
first time. The later Tantras also use such mystic 
formulas. Thus this Veda shows the oricin, development 
and significance of prayer, science of religion, origin 
of prose, source of Upanishads, and Brahamanas. 


Panini refers to 101 schools of this Veda, five of 
which exist an? are ascribed to the seers Kathaka, 
Kapisthala, Maitrayaniya,  Taittirrya of the Black 
section ani Vajasanevi of ihe White section.  '[he 
former sectionis called Black (krishna) because there 
is a mixture of Mantra (hymn) and Brihmana 
(commentary), The White (iveta) section contains only 
Mantras consisting of prayer and sacrificial formulas. 
Tt has 40 sections of which last 15 are of late origin. 
The first two deal with prayer to New and Full Moon 
sacrifices (da¢apirnamisa) and oblations fo fathers 
(pitripigda). Section III refers to prayer to daily fire 
cult (Agnihotra) and season (chaturmasya). Sections 
IV to VIII deal with Soma and animal sacrifices, IX 
and X refer to the Vajapeya (unk of strength) and 
Hajasüya sacrifices ; XI to XVIII describe fire altars 
(agni-chayana) made of 10800 bricks laid in various 
order: XLxX to XXI deal with Sautramani sacrifices 
lo Asvin, Barasyati, Indra, eíc; XX to XXYV describe 
the horse sacrifice (a$vamedha); XXVI to XXXI are 
Khilas or supplementary to prayers; XXX deals with 
human sacrifice (purushamedha) ; XXXI contains a 
version of the Purusha-sukta of the Rigveda, XXXII 
refers to the secret doctrine (upanishad) of the 
human sacrifice ; XXXIII to XXXIV deal with all other 
sacrifices (sarvamedha) of. which XXXIV refers to all 
the secret doctrines (sarva-kalpa-upanishad); XXXV 
refers to funeral prayers ; XXXVI to and XL 
contain the seoret doctrine of God, the I4a-upanishad. 
The Black Yajurveda is the same for the first 
7 Thus the sacrificial characteristics of this Veda 
is clear. 


The word Atharva implies holy magic and 
Angiras devotes hostile magic. The Atharva-Veda 
is the Veda of Atharvans and  Angirss  priosts. 
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It consists of 731 hymns comprising 6,000 verses 
divided into 20 books. Тһе whole of the 20th book 
and about one-seventh of the rest are taken literally 
from the Rigveia. Books 1 to XIV in prose is of 
the Brahmaoa style. Books II, | V, V and VII contain 
theosophical hymns at the beginning. Bock XIV 
contains only marriage prayers, and Book XVIII only 
funeral hymns. Metres are like those of the Rigveda 
but language shows later trait The lateness of this 
Veda is further indicated by the mention of animals 
like the tiger of eastern countries, of four castes, of 
gods like Agni, Indra, àtc., being represented as demon- 
killers ; theosophy and cosmogony of the later age. 
But Professor Winternitz would place this Veda before 
the Simaveda and Yajurveda. 


Here thé purpose of the hymns appear to be to 
appease demons, to bless friends, and to curse enemies. 
The importance lies in taking more practical steps for 
worldly good. Thus songs and spells are used to remove 
diseases like fever and cough of which symptoms are 
described. This is the oldest system of medical science. 
Prayars are, however, made for health and long life ; 
and benediction is sought for farmer, shepherd and 
merchant. There are formulae and spells for cleansing 
from guilt and sin, There are also spells for the 
restoration of Jove and harmony between husband and 
wife, and for success of marriage. ‘There are songs 
and charms for sacrifices also, The philosophy and 


cosmogony of this Veda are of the same type as of 
the Upanishads 


The Rigveda has been recognised as the earliest 
literature of the world. The chronology of the other 
Vedas is, however, uncertain. General consensus of 
opinion is that the Sámaveda, the Yajurveda and the 
Atharvaveda followed in crier the Rigveda, No 
precise dating of the Vedas is possible, The main three 
sources of information, viz. Archaeological, Geological 
and Astronomical, do not help in ascertaining the 
Vedio age. No antiquities of the Vedic age have yet 
been discovered. Of the Geological evidence reference 
to the sea, land, mountains, rivers, plants. etc, do not 
show any clue. Itappears that when the Indo-Aryans 
came here India was of the same geological and 
geographical conditions as it is now. Regarding the 
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Reading the Astronomical evidence mention of certain 
constellation which takes place periodically might have 
helped to ascertain the vedic age. But the astronomical 
passages of the Vedic texis admit of various interpreta- 
tion. However correct the astronomical calculations may 
be, owing to umbiguous interpretation Bala Gangadhara 
Tilak’s theory referring to the existence of the Rigveda 
in B. O. 6000 has nct been acceptel by many scholars. 
Of the internal historical facts mention of the Vedic 
gols in cuneiform inscriptions and the relationship 
of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan or Indo-Iranian and 
Indo-European period is also uncertain. Most divergent 
and contratictory conclusions have been drawn from 
them. Nevertheless the relations between ancient 
India and Western Asia or Asiaminor point to: the 
Vedic culture being traced back at least to the second 

' millennium B. C, as stated by Professor Winternitz. 
Bot ihe linguistic facts shewn by a comparison of the 
language of the Veda and that of the Zind Avesta and 
that of the classical Sanskrit literature do not yield 
any positive results, The surest evidence in this 
respect is still the fact that Parfys,: Mahavira, and the 
Buddha presuppose the entire Veda as a literature to 
allintents and purpcses completed. ‘Thus the end of 
the Veda. must be earlier than the seventh or sixth 
century B. C. The development of ihe whole of this 
Great literature must have taken at best 2000 years. 
Thus Professor Winternitz concludes that “We shall 
have to date the beginning of this development about 
i or 2500 B. C, and the end of it between 750 and 500 
This conclusion is suggested and supported by 

the Mchenjodaro discoveries of the chalcolithic or 
mixed stone and metallic age between B. O. 3250 and 
2150. Clear literary references in the Vedas to the 
articles of food, clothes, ornaments of precious metals, 
house and furniture, and to the agricultural and 
industrial implements and objects show the later and 
improved period. On the basis of tha same conclusions 
scholars have allotted the period of B. C. 2500 to 1500 as 
ihe time when the Vedic hymns were composel and 
ihe next 500 years till D, C. 1000 for the compilation 
of the hymns into the four Vedas and for the growth 
of the commentaries known as the Brahmanas. During 
the third and last period of the Vedic age covering some 
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250 years and ending B. C. 750 developed the «early 
Bitrs class of literature written in unaccented words 
resembling the classical Sanskrit style. 


BRAHMANAS 


Brahminas are the commentaries of the Vedas. 
The word means explanation or utterance of a learned 
priest upon any point of ritual and exposition, All these 
trentises are divided into two distinctive parts known 
as Vidhi or rule and Arthavida or explanation, For 
instanse the Satapatha-Brahmana lays down the rule 
that the priest should touch water for purification 
before he commences any priestly duty, because people 
are impure cn account ~of speaking untruth, eto., and 
water purifies the body and the mind, This is followed 
by a discussion «e.g, if the priest seould fast for the ' 
game purpose of purification. Thus the discussion 
leads to the tracing of etymologies of terms like 
Upasatha (fast). Discussion also includes how the 
sacrifica is identified with the Prajapati (creator) от 
Vishsu; or which prayers (mantras) should be selected 
for utterance for a sacrifice performed with a view to 
getting a sou who woull he able to kill ah enemy. 
Sexual morality, etc. are also discussed, By way of 
illustration of the success or failure of a sacrifice stories 
like those of Sunahsepha, ~ king Harischandra and 
others are related. 

Each of the first three Vedas has its own 
Brshmanas. The Brahmanas of the Rig-Vela emphasise 
the duties of the Hotri priest, those of the Yajurveda 
_ that of the Adhvaryu prsest, and those of the Bamaveda 
. that of the Udgstri priest. The Aitareya and the | 
Kausitaki or Sinkhyayana ате the chief Brahmanas 
of the Rigveda. The Aitareya consists of 8 Panchakas 
comprising 4) adhyayas or chapters which deal with the - 
Soma sacrifices like Agnihotra and. Rajasuya, The 
Kausitaki or Saskhyayana in 38 chapters deals, in 
chapters I-VI, with food sacrifices performed on the 
oocasion of the new and the full moon and seasons, and 
in chapters VI1-XXX with Soma sacrifices as in the 
Aitereva, Of the Brahmans of the Snma-Veda_ the 
Tapnryn, the Bhadvimsa and the Jaiminiya Talavakars 
are wellknown. ‘They deal with the same subjects as 
the Brahmagas of the Rigveda. But the Tondya, otherwise 
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éalled Pascha-Vimdéa because of its 25 chapters, contains 
the oldest legends and describes the Vratya ceremonies 
dealing with the purification of thoss who were not 
initiated.in proper time. The Shatviméa of 26 chapters 
being a supplement to the Pafchavitiéa of 25 chapters 
deals in the last chapter called Adbhuta or wonderful 
with miracles and omens. Of the Brahmayus of the 
Black Yajurveda the Kathaka-aittir.ya is in continuation 
of the Samhita itself and deals among other usual 
objects with the Purusha-medha or human sacrifice. 
Of the white Yajurveda the Satapatha Brahmansa is the 
most famous. It is so called because it consists of 
100 chapters, of which chapter XIV is ascribed ‘to 
Yajiavalkya, and chapters VI and IX to Sandilya. Among 
other things it describes the Advamedha or horse 
sacrifice, ceremonies of  Pravargys, Agni-chayana, 
upanayana or initiation, veda-vratas or duties of 
student life, &raddhas or ancestral worship, etc. Under 
the Atharva-veda no Brahmana exists. _ 

Thus the main function of sll the Brahmanas 
proper is the laying down of the precise rules 
and regulations for the performance of a sacrifice 
The Áranyakas (or forest books) though independently 
belong to the Vedas form the first part of the speculative 
portion of the Brahmasas. ‘They generally discuss 
theology and are meant for the Vanaprastha stage of 
pious men who have retired to the forest (aranya) and 
are no longer required to perform all the five daily 
sacrifices like the householders of the Garhastya stage 
of life. Similarly the Upanishads which also exist 
independently form the last portion of the Brahmanas. 
They are so called because they were originally intended 
to deal with the secret or esoteric doctrine to be 
communicated to the pupil by his teacher in the solitude 
of the forest instead of at the village, and the relation 
between the individuals and the Creator. 

The Brahmanas, therefore, are records of both 
the sacrifie'al deeds, and theological and philosophical 
thoughts. The former function is predominently 
concerned with ‘matter’ and the latter with ‘spirit’, 
thus the Brahmanical literature has no beauties of its 
‘form’. ‘The earlier portion, however, contains accent 
marks but the latter parts are devoid of this nicety 
of pronunciation and approaeh the ‘form’ of the 
classical Sanskrit 
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Regarding the age of the Brahmana literature 
scholars have agreed to place the old and genuine 
Bralumanas to the pre-Buddhist period. 


ARANYAKAS AND UPANISHADS. 


The Aranyakas or forest texts. are the appendices 
io ihe Brahmanas as siaied nbove. Originally they 
were intended to be the guide books for the retired 
Vanaprastha or forest life. They were of a secret 
character and for that reason might only be taught 
and learnt in the forest, and-not in the villages. Gf the 
four Asramas (stages) of the Brahmanical ideal of life, 
viz. Brahmacharya for student life, Garhastya for the 
house holder life, Vanaprastha for the retired life in 
forest, and Sannyasa or life of complete renunciation, 
the importance of the forest life was emphasised by 
the separate existence of the Aranyakas or the forest 
texts. The Aitareya and Kaushitaki Aranyakas belong 
tothe Rigveda. Tittiriyato the Black Yajurveda, and 
the Madhyandina-Vijasaneyi and Kanviya Brahmaygas to 
the White Yajurveda. No Brahmagas of the Simaveda 
and the Atharvaveda exist. The main contents of these 
texts deal no longer with rules for the performance of 
the sacrifices and the explanation of the ceramonies 
but elucidate the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice, 
and priestly philosophy. 

The term 'npanishad' literally implies 'sitting near'. 
Hence its original meaning is ‘the sitting down of the 
initiated pupil near the teacher (guru or preceptor) for 
the purpose of a confidential communication of the 
secret doctrine (rahasya) concerning the relation 
between the Creator and the created individuals, This 
secret knowledge was not intended for the masses but 
was. communicated only within a narrow circle of 
privileged persons. This system is still continued espe. 
cially among the various classes of hermits and ascetics. 
The secret and mysterious doctrine of the Upanishads 
took, however, various forms. Generally it is a profound 
philosophical doctrine, but at times it refers to ‘some 
futile symbolism or allegory, and a symbolical sacrifica 
serving as magic which are actually jumbled up in the 
Aiharva-veda-upanishads, As stated in the Grihyas- 
satra of Áivalayana (i. 13, 1) certain rites connected with 
conception, procreation of male child, eto., are taught in 
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a'upanishad'. Kitysyana in his Sarvàn ukramanika ealls a 
charm in the Rigveda (i, 191) as a ‘upanishad. The 
chapter XIV of the Kautilya Arthasastra (manual of 
politics) is called the "Upanishadio chapter where are 
taught magic rites for the purpose of arson, nssasina- 
tion, blinding, etc. Similarly in a upanishadic chapter 
V1l) of the Kamaéastra (manuals of erotics) Vatsysyana 
iscloses seoret prescriptions relating to sexual inter- 
caurse and to cosmetics. The Pajcharatna-sistra 15 
called a great 'upanishad by Ramanuja (on Brahma- 
gutra, I1, 2, 43). 


Tha ‘oldest and more. authentic Upanishads, 
however, ате іп рагі included in the Aravyakas only, 
and in part appended to tnem. tis, therefore, difficult 
to draw th» line between the aragyakas and the 
Upanishads proper both being supplements to the 
Brahmanas, These ate the Vedanta proper, both in the 
sense of ‘the end’ or concluding portion of the Veda and 
of the ‘final aim’ of the Veda Thus ‘vedanta’ originally 
implied only the Upanishads, the word, being later used 
to mean a particular system of philosophy based on the 
Upanishads 


Thus the Aitareya Arasyaka of the Aitereya 
Brihmana of the Rigveda includes the Aitereya Upanisha . 
and the Kaushistahi Grihmana of the same Veda 
contains the Kaushitaki Upnishad. Similarly the 
Taittiriya and Mahanarjyaoa Upnishads, Svetivatara 
and Maitrayaniya also belong tothe same Veda. The 

atapatha Brshmaga of the White Yajurveda contains 
an aranyakain Book XIV which includes the Briha- 
diragyaka Upanishad. The Isa Upanishad also belongs 
to the same Veda. The Kena Upanishad and the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana ani the Chhandogya Upanishad 
of the Tindya Mahabrahmana belong to, the Sámavela. 
The Mundaka, the Maniukya, and the Prasna Upani- 
shais belong to the Atharvaveda. The six earliest 
Upanishads known as the Aitareya, PBrihadiranyaka, 
Chhandogya, Taittiriya Kaushitaki, composed in clumsy 
prose and Kena otherwise called Tavalkara partly in prose 
and partly in verse contain pure Vedanta doctrine in 
original form are dated in the same period in which the 
corresponding Aranyakas and Brahmanas are placed 
before the Gautama Budiha. About the same period but 
later in date are also dated the Katha, Sveta¢vatara and 
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Mahgnirayana Upanishads of the Taitiiriya Aranyaka 
of the "Black Yajurveda, Isa Upanishad of the White 
Yajurveds, and the Mugduka and Pragna Upanishads of 
the Atharvaveda. ‘I'he ficst five of: these six are 
composed mostly in verse ani the last partly in prose. 
These also contain the Vedanta doctrine which is, 
however, mixed with the doctrines of the Sankhya and 
the Yoga philosophies. Sankaracharya mentioned in 
his commentary on the Brahmasiitra twelve upanishads, 
as sacred, and excluded the mention of the rest. The 
Maitrayaniya Upanishad of the Black Yajurveda which 
is written in classical Sanskrit prose, and the Mandukya 
Upanishad of the Atharva-veda composed partly in prose 
and partly in verse are placed in the post Buddha period. 
These fourteen are considered as the Vedic Upanishads 
ап і the sources of the earliest Indian philosophy. 


Thers are some 200 non-Vedic Upanishads of 
uncertain later dates. They are more related to the 
Puranas and the Tantras. They deal more with religious 
dogmas rather than the philosophical doctrines of the 
earlier Upanishads. In consideration of their contents 
Professor Winternitz has classified the non-Vedic 
Upanishads into six groups, viz, those which present 
the Veiinta doctrines, those which teach the Yoga 
philosophy, those which extole the life of renumciation 
(ваппуява), those which glorify Vishnu, those which 
praise Siva as the highest divinity, and those which 
glorify tha mother goddess Sakti of the Tantric wor- 
shippers. These are written partly in prose and partly in 
verse. Forinstance the Javala Upanishal deals with 
cosmogony, physiology, psychology ani metaphysics. ` 
The Garbha Upanishad, which reads like a treatise on 
embryology, refers to the meditation on embryo in order 
to prevent rebirth in new womb. Similar subjects are 
treated in the Upanishads like the Atharvaéiras, and the 
Vajrasuchika which defines a Brahman as one knowi 
the god Brahman. Another collection of 50 Upanishad 
was translated in Persian in 1656 under the title of 
Oupnek'hat. 


The philosophy of the Upanishads, in other word 
the fundamental doctrine which pervades all the 
genuine Upanishads and which has made them so 
popular, has been summed ир in the sentence that ‘the 
universe is the Brahman, but the Brahman is the 
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Atman. Philosophically the same idea is expressed by 
another sentence that ‘the world is God, and бой їз шу 
soul’ The entire thought resolves around the two 
conceptions of Brahmam and Айлап. Brahman is 
interpreted as the craving and fullness of Atman, hence 
it is the will of man In the Vedas itis Used in the 
sense of prayer, formula, sacred knowledge. Thus it 
means the Divine principle which is the cause of 
existence and resemb'es the Jewish Divinity. It is the 
creator God. Atman of unknown etymology, may have 
been derived from a root meaning to breathe. Hence it 
means breath, self, and soul. It denotes “one’s own 
person, one’s own body in contrast to the outside world, 
sometimes the trunk in contrast to the limbs, but mcst 
frequently the soul, the true self, in contrast to the 
body." ‘Lhese two conceptions of Brahman and Atman 
have bean united in. the philosophy of Upanishads. 
Thus Sanjilya declares that Brahman and Atman are 
one, and ‘truly, this Allis Brahman.’ Professor Decssen 
in his ‘Philosophy of the Upanishais’ elucidates the 
conceptions by stating that “The Brahman, the power 
which presents itself to us materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves and receives 
back into itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite 
divine power is identical with the Atmin, with that 
‘which, after stripping off everything external, we 
discover in ouraslves ay our real most essential being, 
our individual self, the soul". This Upanishad dictum 
holding the doctrine of the unity of the world with the 
Brahman and of the Brahman with the Atman was 
later expressed in the well known words ‘tat tvam asi’, 
that art thou, that is, the universe and the Brahman, 
that art thou thyself, In other words the world exists 
only in so far as thou thyself art conscious of it. This 
confessed faith of millions of Indians still continues 
amongst us. 
SUTRAS 


‘the Satra class of literature is treated as un- 
revealed though it has developed from the Vidhi or rule 
portion of .the Brahmanpa class, Thus their main 
function is to complile rules concerning the sacrifices, 
sacramenta“ and secular and religions custom and 
sage, Satras are divided into three main classes known 
Srauta, Grihya, and Dharma but there is a further 
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division called Kalpa of which a portion is known as 
Sulya. The Srauta-sotras deal generally with the Vedic 
sacrifices compiling the rules for practical purpcses of 
the priests in doing sacrificial rituals in a shorter and 
connected form than inthe Vedas and the Brahmanas. 
Thus there’are rules, for instance, concerning the laying 
of sacrificial fire, etc. The Grihya-sftras similarly deal 
with the Grihya rites or domestic ceremonies. Thus . 
there are rules in connected form concerning the 
sacraments including marriage, five-fold daily sacrifices 
of the householder, the duties of the student life (Brahma- 
charya), of the forest life (Vanaprastha) and of the 
renunciation (Sanyasa) The Grihya sotras of Gautama, 
Angirasa and A$valiyana are well known. The Dharma 
Satras like those of Manu and others deal with dharma 
or right, duty and law derived from religion, custom and 
usage. Thus there are both religious and secular laws 
governing the duties of four castes, four stages — 
of life, and of the king and ruler. The laws of public 
administration includes the system of taxes and revenues, 
the machinary of government, the court of justica, the 

ethod of punishment, etc, In some Vedic schools the 
rauta and Grihya Sitras are combinedand jointly known 
as the Kalpasatra. The Sulva-sitras like those of 
Baudhzyana and Apastambha are supplements to the 
Kalpasitras. The term Sulva means measuring síiring.- 
They deal with rules of mensuration and geometry 
which were required for the construction of the place 
of sacrific and fire altars. Full particulars about the 
shape of different altars! and the bricks which were 
employed for their construction. Every one of these 
altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, which 
together camp up to the height of the knee; in some 
cases 10 or 15 layers, and the proportionate increase in 
the height of the altar were: prescribed. Every layer 
in its turn was to consist of two hundred bricks, so 


1, The types of altars are described. They sre known as 
Syenachit of the falcon shape made of square bricks. Kanka chit of 
the heronshape, Alajachit without the additional wings. Prauzachit 
of equilateraltriangular shape, ubhayatah Praugachita made up of 
two such triangles joined at their bases, Ratha-chakra-chit in the 
form of a wlieel with sixteen «spokes or without spokes, Drona-chit 
of square or circular shape, Parichayya-chit or where bricks are 
placed in six concentric circle, Samuhya-chit in cironlar shape, and 
Korma-ohit in triangulsr or circular shape. “Ж, 
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that the whole altar contiine! a thousand. 


Of the existing Sulvas the Aévyaliyana and Sankha. 
yana, bath KalpaSitras, belong tothe Rigveda. To the 
Simaveds also the only Kalpasitras are known as the 
Litysyana, Gobhila. and Jaimintya. The Kalpa-eütras 
of the Black Yajurveda are known as the Baudhayana, 
Apastamba, Hirasya-kesi,and Bharadvaja. The Manava 
Dharma-sctra also belongs to the same Veda. ‘The 
Kityayana Kalpa-sitra belongs to the White Yajurveda. 
The Kaushitaki Kalpa-sotra and the Vaitana+irauta. 
sutra are placed under the Atharva-veda. 


VEDANGAS 


The Vedangas or limbs or members of the Veda 
are works composed in the Sitra style and deal with 
‘matter’ rather than ‘spirit’ or ‘form’ and have, there- 
fore, no claim to — sacredness and postio beauty. 
They are known as Siksha or phonetics, Chhandas or 
metre, Vyskaraoa or grammar, Nirukta or etymology, 
Kalpa or religious practice and ritualistic precepts, 
and Jyotisha or astronomy'. Ths first  nids the 
correct reciting and the understanding of the sacrad 


аһа glirinam tu vedasya hastan EKalpo'tha pathryate ! 
Jyotishe nayanaii mukhnrh vyaksragam smritum |! 
+ Charlas pidou tu Vedasya. !! 

The limbs of the Vedu-purisha consist of metres asthe feet: 
one:-oaanot wall: or proceeds] on without feat, xo also no progress in 
the understanding of the Veda fa possiblo withont & knowledge of the 
Vedic metres in which the Vedio versus are. composed, and whi 
measure tho stups or lines of the verses, 

The Kalpa-sctra dealing with rules on rituals: aro. like hands 
and arms of the Veda because the vedic sacrifices, which are the main 
purpose and. means of gotting thy chief object, viz. saleation, aan be 
correctly performed only through the dircetions of the Kalpa-satras, 

Tho Siksha is stated to lio. the nose through which thé smell 
Of the eweetness of Vadlo-<ounie can borealis 

The Vyskaranaor grammur really includes the Nirukta which 
deals with One phase of the word-analysi« (nix. otymology)only, It 
fs called the mouth.of tho Yeda, hecatee the real taste of Vedi 
words cin he realised through tho analysis of Vedic wordts in all. | 
aspaots, 

Lastly Jvotisha or astronomy is stated to be. the. eye of the И 
Veda: the function of the eyes isto gee and astronomy. leads one 
to gaa beyond this limited world as if explains thé relation of this 
world wit) the whole universe, { 


39 
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iexts; and the last two deal with religious rites, and 
their proper seasons, 


The Siksha (phonetics) class of literature is referred 
io in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (VIT. 1) dealing *with 
letters, accounts, quantity, pronunciation, and euphonic 
(sandhi) rules. Several works having the title of Siksha 
have been preserved. They are short manuals contain- 
ing directions for Vedic recitation and correct pronun- 
ciation. 

The treatises known as Pritiiihyas more exclu- 
sively deal with Vedic phonetics as they are directly 
connected with the Samhitzpitha and Padapitha of 
the Vedic hymns. They furnish an account of euphonic 
combination (sundhi) and rules of phonetics. Of the 
four of these tretises one belongs to the Rigveda, one to 
the Atharvaveda and two to the Yajur-veda being 
attached to the Vajasaneyi and ‘aittiriya samhita 
respectively. The Pratisikhyasitra of the Rigveda, 
ascribed to Saunaka, the teacher of Advalayana, is an 
extensive work in three books ; it was later epitomi 
vin a short treatise Upalekha, The Taittiriya Pratéakhya 
is ascribed to twenty authors and the Vijasaneyi 
Pratikhya to Kitysyana. ‘The Atharva Prütifikhya 
belongs to the school of Saunukas, contains four chapters 
and deals with grammar more than the other works. 
There are Anukramasi or indices, lists and catalogues 
of all metres, sages, etc. s 


Ohhandas or metrics deal chiefly with metrics 
which are treated in the Ssukhyayana Srauta-sotra 
(197), hik-Pratiákhya, the Nidanasotra of Sümaveda, 
hhanda sotra cf Pingala, sand two Anukramanis (indices) 
of Katyiyara. 


Vyakatapa or grammar deals with grammatical 
analysis which is shown by ihe Padapathas, for they 
separate both the parts of compounds and the prefixes 
of verbs, as well as certain suffixes and terminations of 
nouns. The four parts of speech (pada jaténi), which 
д ME ins me first mentioned by Yaska as 

a nouns) including  Sarvaniman (pronouns > 
Akhyata (predicate including verb), — — 
tion) and Nipata (peritos Varsa (letters), Vrihan 

- (masculine), Vachana (number), and Vibhakti (case 
ening) Bad already beet mentioned in the Brahmanas 
ATaoyakas, Upanjshads and Sotras, Thus before Yaska's 
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time (B. C. 400) grammatical studies had been cultivated 
and he mentions twenty grammarians including 
Sikatzyana, Girgya, and Sakalya. Yaska mentions the 
personal terminations and the tense affixes of the verb 
and the primary (krit) and secondary. (taddhita) nominal 
suffixes. In fact on Sikatayana’s theory of the verbal 
origin of nouns the whole system of Panini is founded. 
Rules of Panini deal with the Vedic forms as exceptions 
to the classical forms, He is considered "an infallible 
authority” and has superseded all his predecessors whose 
works have consequently perished, and his work entirely 
dominates all the subsequent grammatical literature. 


Nirukta Vedinga is represented by Yaska alone of 
the fifth century B.C. But his Nighanjus or collections 
of (rare or obscure) Vedio words were based upon fiye 
such precejing collections. The first three of these 
contain groups of synonyms, the fourth difficult words, 
and the fifth a classification of the Vedic gods Yaska 
explains in twelve books. The first deals with the 
principles of grammar and exegesis; the second and 
third elucidate synonyms, the fourth, fifh, and sixth 
comment on the difficult words, and the seventh to 
twelfth on the Vedic gods. 


The next and only other Vedic commentary is that of 
Sayana’s Bhashya which was composed in the fourteenth 
century A, D, Kalpa-vedinga is different from the Kalpa. 
sitra which combines the functions of Srauta-Satras which 
deal with the sacrifices and of the Grihyasatras which 
deal with the sacraments. Asa Vedanga the Kal a is 
more properly called Parisishta (supplements) which 
both elaborate and supplement subjects of the Kalpa- 
sitra. Thusthe Rigveda hasthe Asvalayana Grihya. 
parisishta in four chapters. The Samaveda has the 
Gobhila Grihya Sarhgraha-paritishta with a special 
leaning towards magical rites. The White Yajurvoda has 
& similar supplement ascribed to Kaytayana and Gobhila, 
and called variously | Olhihandogyagrihya- parí:ishta, 
Chhindogya-paréishta, Gobhila-smriti and also Karma- 
pradıpa ; it deals with the same matters as the Simaveda 
supplement. 


There area few more treatises which bear the 
supplementary character. The Prayogas are the 
manuals which desvribe the course of each sacrifice and 
functions of the priests as indicated in the Srauta-sotras, 
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'lThey. exist in manusoript only.  FPadihatis are the 
guides which sketch the contents of the Grihyasntras, 
They also exist in manusoript. Kàrikas: nre versified 
accounts of the ritual, They are further supplements 
to the Prayogas and the Puddhatis, "Ihe first Karikiá is 
attributed to Kumarila of 700 A, D. i 

Anukamarnis are the Vedio Indices. They give 
lists of the hymns, the authors, the metres, and the 
deities in the order in which they ovcurin the various 
Samhitis. To the Rigveda belong seven of these works 
in metrical verses, attributed to Suunaka, Vive of them 
have been preserved. The one known as. Arehinukra- 
mani which gives a list.of the seers (:ishis) of the 
Rigveda. The Chhandanukramani enumerates the 
metres in: which the hymns of the Rigveda are 
composed, states for each book the number of verses in 
each metre and the aggregate in all metres. The 
Anuvakinukramani states the initial words of eighty-five 
lessons (anuvakas) into which the Rigvedas is divided 
and the number of hymns “1017 hymns, 10, 5801 verses, 
153, 396 words, 432,000 syllables" besides other statisti- 
cal details, The Padinukramani existing in manuscript. 
is an index of lines (pida) of the Rigveda. The 
Suktinukramani, which does not exist, “probably 
consisted only of the initial words (pratikara) of the 
hymns”. The Devalanukraninni, rot existing but 
whereof quotations are available, is an index of gods. 
It has been superseded by the Brihad-devata which 
states the deity fer each verse, and contains a large 
number of illustrative myths and legenda and serves as 
an early collection of stories. Ttrefers to a number of 
supplementary hynins (khilas) te the canonical text of 
the Rigveda. And the Sarvanukramani, a general index, 
states the initial word or words of every hymn in the 
Rigveda, as well as the author (rishi), the deity (devata) 
and the metre (chhandas) even for single verses, 

To ihe Samaveda belong two indices, called Arsha, 
and Daivata, They enumerate. respectively the seers 
(rishi) and deities (devati) of the text of the Naigeya 
branch of the Sima-veda. 

_ othe Black Yajurveda also belong two indices. 
The Anukramasi of the Atreya school contains an 
enumeration of names referring to the contents of its 
Samhita, ‘The Anukramaji of the Charayaniya school 
of the Kajhaka-samhhitais an index of the authors of 
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the various sections ànd verses. Tt has a different list 
of passages borrowed from the Rigveda than that given 
in the Sarvanuktamagi, It is attributed to Atri from 
whom Laughakshi got it. The Anukramani of the White 
Yajurveda of the Madhyandina school, attributed to 
hityayana, comprises five sections. The first four are 
an index of seers (rishis), deities (devata) and n etres 
(chtandas) ‘The fifth section givesan account of the 
metres of the text. 


Of ihe several other Parisishias of the White 
Yajurveda three ure important. The Nigama-parisishta 
is a glossary of synonymous words nnd serves as a 
lexicography. The Fravaradhyaya is a list of Brahman 
iamilies. The Charapa-vyüha enumerates à- smaller 
number.of schools of the yerions Vedas than found in 
the Vishnu and Vayu Purdgsas. 


To the Atharva-veda belong some seventy Farigi- 
shtas. One of those called also Charaga-vyoha states 
atl the Atharva-veda contais 2000 hymns and 12380 
words, 

Astronomy or the Vedio calendar is concerned with 
the proper seasers for the Vedic sacrifices There are 
two recensións of Vedic astronomy available. One of 
these belongs to the Rigveda and the other to the 
Yajurveda. But they, however, date far on in the 
posi-Vedic age when from ihe fifth century A.D. several 
of these treatises came into being. The Jyctigha 
Vedangain verse numbers 43 in Yajurveda and 36 in 
Rigveda. They generally deal with the position of the 
sun, the moon, sclstices, zodiac, 27 planets and the new 
and full moon, eto | ; 

These Vedangas, Paridishtas, and Anukramanis like 
the Aranyakas, Upanishads and Satras, though attached 
to the Vedas, are written in classical Sanskrit and bear 
ne accent marks of the Vedas and Brahmayas proper. 
Excepting the prayer hymns containing a poetic 
description, the rest of this huge amount of the Vedic 
literature are scientific records of what the Vedic 
Indians actually composed. The varieties of the Vedic 
literature are smaller compared with those cf the 
Romans and the Grecians and of the most advanced 
literature of the present age. ‘There are no treatises in 
the Vedic literature devoted exclusively to history, 
geography, moral and physical sciences, mathematics 
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proper, and various arts, although allthese subjects are 
occasionally referred to 


But the germ of most of the later and modern 
developments can be detected in the Vedic records of 
thoughts and deeds, which form the earliest literature 
of the world Itisamazing that at that remote past 
a literature of this magnitude and of such a wonderful 
scientific basis could have been at all developed. The 
supplements to the main literature, of which a brief 
survey has been given above, would be a great feat and 
test of patience even for the modern age. In point 
а. fact nothing like these indices exist anywhere even 
today. 


It is, therefore, not necessary to discuss further 
in order to be convinced that the Vedic literature shows 
a high degree of intellectual and cultural development 
and a unique state of civilization. 


DARSANA (MOKSHA SASTRA) 


The earliest beginning of Darsana (speculative 
philosophy) is traced to the Nisadiya snkta of Rigaveda 
(Mandala, X, 129). But the philosophical treatises have 
developed directly from the Upanishads. Dariana (seeing) 
implies realization of the ultimate truth. According to 
the theistic schools of thought thatis the avowed object of 
life. This ultimate object of life arising out of the practice 
of Kama, Artha and Dharma may be achieved through 
theology or the science which treats of God and of man's 
duty to Him. The method is two-fold, namely, the 
natural one, as discoverable by the light of roason alone, 
and the Positive or Revealed ons, ‘The former is the 
field of philosophy (darsana} which deals with the 
knowledge of the causes, and the laws of all phenomena, 
and the latter is based on the study of diving revelation. 
In the field of religion proper (i, e. Theology) faith 
predominates reasoning which is the basis of philo- 
sophy (darsana). “Religion means the recognition 
of some supernatural powers, of the senso of mah's 
obligation to them, and of the need for propitiating 
them by obedience, love and worship through prayers 
and through offerings”. Thess religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas already have appeared in marked development 
in the Rigveda before they found most brilliant 
exposition in the Upanishads. At an unknown date the 
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Hindu philosophy was frame! by various schools cf 
thought into a numberof Sotros, Similarly the Jains 
and Buddhists founded their schools of philosophical 
reflection. Even tha materialistas formulate! their 
doctrines: ignoring the realization of- God, the avowed 
object of theistic philosophy. Each of Hindu schocl]a 
took up, after the period of he Upanishads, the ideas of 
earlier thinkers and made into a definite system: Then 
came the desire to fix in definite form the dootrines of 
the school, and this led tothe composition of the Satras. 

“The Upamiti-bhava-prapaicha-kathi 906 A. D.) of 
Siddharshi grouped the six orthodox systems, which 
accept the Veda as authority, into pairs, viz.. Porvami- 
mime& ani Vedanta, Simkhya and Yoga, and Nyaya and 
Vaizeshika. This traditional number of six was upset in 
Haribbadra’s shad darsana-samuchchaya (Sth oentury) 
which deals with Buddhist views, Nyaya, Saikhya, Vai- 
seshika, and Pirva-mimars, as well as Jain metaphysics 
and very shortly with the Oharvaka views. The Sarya- 
darcaia.siddhintasamgraha, erroneously ascribed to 
Sankara, supplies aocounts of the Lokayatika, the Jain 
system, the Buddhist schools, Madhyamikas, Yogacharas, 
Sautrantikas and Vaibhashikas, Vaiseshika-nysya, 
Parv&-mimimes according to Prabhaákara and Kumirila, 
Simkhya, Pataijali (Yoga), Veda-Vyssa and Vedsnta 
which is the author's ówn view. The Sarva-dariana- 
saihgraha of Madhava, son of Ssyana (l4th century), 
deals with the systems arranged from the point of view 
of relative errors; in it the Oharvikas M: followed by 
the Buddhists, Jains, Raminuja, various Saiva schools, 
Vaiseshika, Nysya, Porva-mimimsa, a grammatical 
school ascribed to Panisi, Samkhya and Yoga: the 
chapter on Vedanta being added latter. "The Sarvamata 
samgraha of unknown authorship and date ‘sets threes 
Vedio schools against three non-vedie, describes Jain, 
Buddhist and materialist views, and then sets ош 
Vaiseshika ani Nysya as Tarka ; and the theistic and 
atheistic Samkhya ; mimansa and Vedanta as Mimanisa. 
“These indigenous histories of Indian Philosophy 
indicate the extensive field of philosophy and its popu- 
larity among the intellectual giants’ im 

The date and order of origin of the original Sitras 
in which the various schools developed their doctrinas 
cannot, however, be ascertained with any certainty, 
According to Jacobi (JR AS, XXXI, 1 f) the Nyaya and 
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Brahma Sutras (vedanta) were composed “after the 
nihilistic school of Buddhism but before the appaarande 
of the Vijianavadi idealism (c, 200-450 A, D} while 
the Purvamimans; and Vaiieshika might ba a little 
older. The Yogasatra is assigned to the period after 
the Vijaanavada school, and the Samkhya to a late date. 
Professor Keith does not agree with Jacobi’s views that 
the Anvikshika of Lokayata, Sibkhya ani Yoga 
definitely developed by 300 B. C. but not the others. 
Keith would place all these schools between 'the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third or fourth century 
A.D. 


PURVAMIMAMSA OF JAIMINI! 


Performers of Vedic rites found themselves in need 
of rules of interpretation (nyáyas) to guide them through 
ihe maze of texts The Satra ofthe school of Jaimini 
essentially aims at laying down principles regarding 
interpretation of texts in their connexion with carrying 
out the sacrificial ritual. Man's duty is the performance 
of sacrifice in due manner, and the Veda is the one 
authority. 'PheSotra develops a method, according {о 
which “the subject is posed; the doubt is raised ; the 
prima facie view js set cut; then the correct decision is 
developed, and the matter bronght into connexion with 
other relevant doctrines" This method of reasoning 
was adopted by Medhatithi and others in deciding legal 
difficulties, suoh as arose from the recognition in the 
law schools of many conflieting texts as all having 
authority, just as the Vedic texts. 


The twelve books of Satra were commented on by 
Upavarsha and later by Sabarasvamin, both of whom 
wrote also on the Brahmasatra of the Ve lanta. 
Sabarasvimin seems to have known the nihilistic school 
of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and he has a 
definite theory of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter 
existing independently for ever. This view recurs in 
Ramanuja, On the Savara Bhishya two different sysiems 
were founded. The Brihati of Prabhikara is assigned 


1 Reference is made in the Sutra to Átr Bada 
Badarayana. Jaimini may not be the originator of this ах a 
he и no doubt one of the authorities who expoundel .“¢ *ystem as a 
whole. 
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to 600 A.D. Kumarila wrote about. 700 A,D. in thrée parta 
the Slokavartika, the Tantravartika, and the Tuptika. 
Prabhakara and Kumarila differ considerably,-but both 
agree with Sabarasyamin in holding ‘that the individual 
soul in some sense is immortal'’.. Kumarila complains 
bitterly that the ‘Buddhist are the chief enemies of the 
Veda'; he deriies the doctrine of Buddha as the omni: 
scient.and also the followers of the Buddha He declares 
regarding the Lokayatas that the empirical means of 
knowledge is worth'ess and illustrates by sayig that ‘if 
right be judged by causing pleasure to others, then the 
violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher as 
giving her pleasure would be right instead of a heinous 
crime, 

A- pupil of Kurnarila, Mandana Misra, wrote the 
Mimibsinukramayi and Vidhiviveka. On the latter 
Vachaspatl Mitra (310) wrote « comment, Nyaya- 
kanika; hy also sets forth Kumarila’s views in his 
Tattvabindu. The later commentaries include the Nyaya- 
mata-vistira of Malhava (14th century), the Mimiainsa- 
nyaya-prakaga of Apadeva, and the Arthasaibgraha 
of Laughakshi Bhaskara. In the Mameyodaya (1007) 
of Narayana Bhatta the epistimology ani metaphysics 
of Kumarila are interestingly summarized], 

Uttara-mimamsi or Vedanta of Badarayana Vyasa 
is Known as the Drahma-sitra of Bidarayana, the Uttara 
mimamsa, or Sariraka-mima:usi;, andthe Vedanta. The 
last; Vadinta, is the: most popular title, because’ the 
system. represents the compilation. of the philosophical 
dootrines of the Upanishads which form the last (outer) 
portion of the Brahmaya, the commentary of the Veda. 
The doctrine of Badarzyapa appears strongly against 
the Bamkhya system and the atomism of Vaise-hika: 
Badarayana was not a believer in the illusion (maya) 
doctrine of Sankara’s school, He held “that individual 
souls, if derived from the absolute, remained distinct 
from it and real, ard that matter derived also from the 
absolute had a distinct reality of its own." The. verbal 
explanations which originally accompanied the text 
cannot be recovered and so permitted the rise of different 
interpretations. Thus for a clear exposition of tha 
system the commentaries became more important and 
popular. \ 

. The Gaujapidiya Kariká of 215 memorial verses 
written by Gatdapada of Bengal (700) holds the view 
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‘that all reality, as we know it, is a mere illusion’: ‘This 
is known as the doctrine of Maya which is illustrated 
by numercus popular examples such as the phenomena of. 
dreams, the reflecticn in the mirror, the rcpe mistaken 
in the cark for a srale, во ferth. ‘The menifesta- 
tion of unreal phenomena frem the real absolute is 
beautifully illustrated in the lzsi section (Alitaséanti) by 
the brilliant picture of the circle of sparks which a boy 
makes when he swings a torch without altering the 
glowing end of the torch. For the source of the 
doctrine Mandukya and Maitriyaniya are specially 
mentioned. This view is found inthe nihilistic school 
of Buddhism, and the brilliant dialectic of Nigarjuna. 


Inthe Sankara Bhishya (788-820) on the Brahma- 
sutra is found “the full defence and the exposition of 
the illusion (maya) theory with „its insistence on 
Advaita, absence of any ¢Cuality. Sanksra’s system is 
more popularly known as the doctrine of non-luality 
(Adyaita’. This doctrine is alluded to in the commentaries 
of Batkara on the Bhagavadgita, in his Upade£a-sahasri 
comprising shorter works including lyrics (like the Dak- 
shipimüurti-stotra and Mohamudgara) and his Atmabodha 
in 67 stanzas, and his Hastamalaka which asserts ‘that 
the self as the form of eternal apprehension is all in all’ 
His logic .starts by denying the truth o£ the prorcsition 
A is either B or not B. His dialectical skill is great. He 
misrepreserts Hadarayana but he does more justice to 
the Upanishads in holding ‘that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and does not continue 
to be distinct from it.’ Further expositions of Saikara’s 
Advaita system (non-qualified dualism) is attributed to 
his pupils. Padmapada wrote the Paichapadika on the first 
five books, which was commented on by Prakátstman. 
Sureévara wrote the Naishkarma-siddhi in prose 
and verses to prove ‘that knowledge alone achieves 
release’, ard the Manasollasa to paraphrase Saakara’s 
Dakshinamorti-stoira, and Sarvajfatman the Samkshepa- 
mraka as a summary of the Simkara-bhashya. 
Vachaspati Misra (850) wrote the Bhsmtai ‘which is 
invaluable for iis knowledge of Euddhist views inter alia. 
Midhava in his Paíchadaii, which was written in part 
with Bhératitntha, and Jivanan vkti-viyeka’ definitely 
supports Sankara’s view. Srikersha, the poet, wrote 
the Khapdana-khanda-khadya and sought to prove the 
doctrine of Sankara by proving that all other views are 
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contradictory and that all knowledge is vain, Of the 
other. innumerable treatises the  Vedantasira of 
Sadinanda (1500) shows the elaborate confusion of 
Samkhya tenets with the Vedanta. The Vedanta- 
paribhashi of Dharmaraja is a manual of the modern 
school of Vedanta. 

Ramanuja (1100) of Kanchi, who studied under 
the Advaita philosopher Yadavaprakióa and was the 
head of a Vaishyava sect, held a different view of the 
Upanishads aml of the Brahmasitra of Badarayana. 
lle wrote his Sribhasyha on the  Brahmasütra, Gits- 
bhashya, Vedartha-samgraha where the theory of illusion 
(Maya) was criticised, and Vedantadipa which contains a 
summary of hisown doctrine. His views were defended 
against those of Saakarain the Vedanta-tattva-sara of 
Sudaréana Sari, and expounded inthe Yatindra-mata- 
dipika of Srinivasa. Ramanuja himself cites the 
Vakyakara, the Vartikakara Bandhayana and relies on 
the SAndilya-sitra for the true doctrine of the Brahma- 
satra. Differirg from Sankara in essentials Ramanuja 
holds the view “that if in a sense there is an absolute 
whence all is derived, the individual souls and matter 
still have a reality of their own, and the end of life is 
not the merger in the absolute but continued blissful 
existence". This blissful existence can be attained 
nof through the trae knowledge (Jaanamaürga) of the 
absolute as Sankara held but through faith in and 
devotion to God (Bhakti-marga) which is the true 
Vaishnava principle. ‘Thus the system of Ramanuja 
is known as the Visishtadvaita (qualified non-dualism). 

Nimbarka, a pupil of Ramanuja, wrote the Vedanta- 
patijata-saurabha commenting on the Brahma-sotra, 
and the Siddhanta-ratna in 10 Slokas summing up his 
system. Vallabha (1376-1430) wrote the Aoubhashya 
on the Bidarayna- sitra,in which Vishousyamin’s new 
aspect of theory was developed, and a doctrine of 
Bhakti, in which the teacher on earth is regarded as 
divins and receives divine honours, is propounded, 
‘More distinctive is the dualism of Madhava or 
Anandatirtha who commented on seven of the important 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gita the Brahma-sitra, and 
the Dhagavata Purioa His principles are briefly set 
out in the Tattva-samkhyana and a number of inde- 
pendent tracts. He insists on the existence of five points 
of fundamental dualism (dvaita) whence his system 
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derives its name, as opposed to Advaita of Sankara 
and Visishtadvaita of Raminuja. Srinivasa summarizes 
the view of Rimanuja, Vishuu Svamin, Nimbarka and 
Madhava in a Saingraha work. 


NYAY A-SUTRA OF GAUTAMA 


The Mimimss school appears to have given an 
impulse to the logical method. 'l'he process of reasoning 
and laws of thought were methodically developed in 
the Nysya system. 'lhe term Nyaya signifies going 
into (a subject) taking it as it were into pieces. Thus 
the system aims at a correct method of philosophical 
inquiry into all the proofs through which the mind 
arrives at the true knowledge of all the objects and 
subjects. 16 holds matter and souls as eternal and 
uncreated. It mentions God ([svara) once but does 
not recognize His moral attributes an} the government 
of the world. 


The beginning of the Nyayasütra is ascribed to a 
Gautama (500 rg vis the true Nyaya is ascribed to 
Akshapada (150 A.D). The Nyayabhashya of Pakshila- 
Svamin Vatsyayana (200 B. ©.) propounds modifica- 
tions of the Nysyasatra into short sentences comparable 
io  Vartikas. — The  Nyayavartika sof Udyotakara 
Bharadvaja (620), a fervent sectarian of the Padupata 
belief, defended Vatstyana and explained the Nyaya- 
sitra and Bhishya, The Nyaya-Vartika-tatparyatika 
of Vachaspati-Misra (850)-is a further comment on it. 
In the tenth century Udayana wrote the Tatparya- 
parisuddhi as a further comment, the Kusumaajali in 
Karikas with a prose explanation, wherein the existence 
of God was proved, and the Bauddha-dhikkara wherein 
the Nihilistio Buddhist system was assniled. 


The chief Buddhist logician Dignaga (before 
400) wrote the ‘Pramava-samuchchaya-Nyaya-praveda 
and other texts preserved only in translations. He 
developed a doctrine of knowledge which in certain 
aspects influenced the views of Kant as there is a close 
affinity. In the Nyayabindu Dharmakirti vindicated 
Dignaga. This work was commented by Dharmottara 
(900) and by Mallavadin in his Nyayabindutika-tippani 
of the Jain works on Nyaya. Biddha-Sena-Divakar’s 
Nyayavatara is assigned to 538 and Manikyanandin’s 
Pariksha-mukha-sitra to (800) on which Anantavirya 
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commented in the lith century. Hemachandra (1033. 
1172) wrote in sütra style the Pramioa-mim ined, . 
Jayanta (Sth century) wrote the Nyaya-maójari which 
comments on the Nyaya-sotra and criticises the 
Duddhists and the Jains, Bhosarvajia’s Nyayassra (900) 
which shows' a marked Saiva tendency and embodies 
Vaiseshika doctrines and Varadaraja’s Tarkika-raksha 
which knows Kumarila were mentioned in the Sarva- 
daréana-saiigraha (1350) 


The Tattva-chintamani of Gangesa (1200) appeared 
in four books; it expounds with much subtlety the 
means of proof permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally 
expounding the metaphysics of the school at the 
same time. Gangesa's followers include his son. Vardha- 
mans, Jayadeva, and Raghunatha-Siromasi (1500), 
Under his inspiration logio (Nyāya) rose to “a developed 
and able scheme of inference based ón^universals and 
the formation of universals it explained by « well 
thought out metaphysical theory”. In the 16th century 
the Navya-nyaya “Sanskrit schools of Navadvipa (in 
Bengal) formed the centre of intellectual life in the 
country.” 


VAISESHIKA-SUTRA OF KANADA 


The Vaiseshika-sütra is ascribed to an unknown 
author or school whose nickname is. Kapada, atomeeater, 
because the system is based on the uncreated and 
eternal atoms of which the Creator, individual souls and 
matter are formed, While Nyaya-sotra deals essentially 
with logical reasoning, the Vaiseshika-satra (200 B. С,) 
represents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms 
the basis of the material world. Both Sutras accept in 
some measure the view of the other. The Vaiseshika 
doctrine agrees in many points with the Jain philoso- 
phical views. Thus it believes that the real activity 
of the soul, denied by the Vedanta of Sankara, holds the 
effect to be different from the cause, the qualities from 
“the substance, and accepts atoms. It is not clear if 
the Vaiseshika ever was materialisticin the Lokiyata 
sense of "deriving the soul from the matter". The 
original view of the two Batras as to God is disputed, 
both say very’ little onthe topic. “But the title may be 
due to working over at the time when they had become 
definitely theistic schools." 
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The Padartha-dharma-samngraha of , Prasastapada 
(5th century A.D.) is hardly a comment on the Vai£eshika- 
Satra because it gives "a completely new exposition of 
the same subject-matter, with additions of importance,” 
The Nyayakandali of Sriliara (991) is a commentary 
on it; it holds the same view of theism and adds the 
non-existence as a seventh to the six Nyaya categories- 
substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence, whence the name of the system is usually 
derived, and its inseparable relation. Udayana also 
wrote & comment, Кітаозуай, оп Prasastapada’s 
Bhashys, and an independent text, the Lakshapavali. The 
Upaskara of Sankara Misra (1600) is a formal comment 
on the Vaidseshika-satra but not. an adequate one. 


There are a number of short handbooks which deal 
with the doctrines of both as a whole and present a 
fusion of the tw traditions, and serve as the guide books 
to the two schools They inolule the Saptapadarthi of 
Sivaditya which is datei earlier than Gangesa: the 
Tarkabhāshā of Keésava Misra which is assigned to the 
13th or 14th century ; the Tarka-kaumudi of Laughakshi 
Bhiskara which dates after 1100 ; the Tarka-samgraha of 
Annam Bhatta of southern India which has animportant 
commentary before 1585; and the Tarkamrita of 
Jagadi¢a (1700). The Bhasha-parichcheda of Vitva- 
natha (1634) consists of 166 memorial and borrowed 
verses. In this period the divergence of view betwean 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika had reduced to minor points. The 
schools were now fully theistic; Udayana like Udyotkara 
was probably a Saiva and identified Goi with Siva. 


SAMKHYA-SUTRA OF KAPILA 


Both the authorship and date of the Samkhya- 
Sitra are uncertain. Jacobi and other Kuropean scholars 
do not accept Kapila as the founder of the system. 
They also doubt the traditional date, 300.550 B. Q. 
because the development out of it of the Buddhist 
doctrine is not admitted, both the doctrines being 
ascribed to some Upanishads. The Katha Upanishad 
is regarded as a preliminary stage in the development 
of the Simkhya system. But the Sahkhya system does 
not adopt the authority of the Veda. The Absolute of 
the Upanishads tends to become meaningless with the 

* Sahkhya. It postulates only an infinite number of 
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spiriis ; it similarly divorcos matter frem the absclute, 
asoribing to it the power of evolution ; consciousness is 
explained by some form of contact between spirit and 
matter; and release (moksha) is attained when the , 
unreality of any connexion between the two is appre- 
ciated. This is “undoubtedly an illogical and confused 
system, for init spirit is meaningless, and its connexion 
with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve as the 
motive for bondage.” On the basis of the Upanishads 
where water, fire, and earth appear as the three 
fundamental elemenis derived from the Creator or 
pervacled by him, the Sinthya admits tbe: conception of 
three principles or properties (guyas) which are consti- 
tuents rather than qualities, as pervading nature and 
man alike, viz. Sattva (germ of creation), Rajas (desire 
for creation) and: Tamas (ignorance of the effect of 
creation), Prakriti and Purusha are the two primary 
agenoies of creation. But the eternal and unchangeable 
Purusha, comprising countless souls of individuals, is 
without ‘qualities and properties, -and inactive until 


combined with Prakriti. 


The extant Sabkhya-sttra is considered to be a 
later text, beoause it is not used in the Sarva-darsana- 
Sargraha and is commented on by Aniruddha (1450), 
The Sotras given by Bildharshi in the Upamiti- 
bhava-prapasoha.katha are. not in it, The system 
here is fully developed and scripture is. invoked in 
support of it. Recognition of the distinction between 
spirit and matler comes by instruction ag in ease of the | 
king’s son brought up by a hunter (sabara) when the 
truth of his origin was disclosed to him at once assumed 
the princely bearing and mien. That the forgetting 
of truth brings sorrow is similarly illustrated by the 
story of the king who married a frogmaiden who 
turned into frog at the sight of water. In addition to 
Anirndidlia’s comment. the work of Vijisna-bhikshu seeks 
to deal with Samkhya, not as opposed to the Vedanta but 
as representing one aspect of the truth of thatsystem. He 
also wrote the Bartikhyasara (1650). The Tattva-samasa of 
not much philosophic interest is ascribed before 1600, 
The Sabkhya-karika of Isvara Krishpa (320) is the first 
definite text on B4mkhya. Varshagaogya according to 
Paramartha, wrote a Shaslyitantra on the Samikhya whose 
‘views were corrected by his pupil Vindhyavisa in a 
кеў of Golden Seventy verses which were criticized . 
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by  Vasubandhu (530) iu his Parmartha-saptati. 
indhyavisa is identifiel by some with Iévara 
Krishoa whose Kirik? with a commentary was 
. translated into Chinese by Paramartha in 351-569. 
The Samkhya-tativa-kaumudi of Vachaspati Mitra, 
who cites a Raja-Vartika of Rana-rangamalla or 
Bhoja shows traces of the distinctive feature of 
Bámkliya exposition, 


YOGASU;TRA OF PATANJALI. 

The author and date of the Yoga-sütra are also 
uncertain. This Patasjali is not the same person as 
the author of the éramatical commentary Mahabhashya. 
This system is closely allied to if not a direct descendant 
of the Snkhya and should therefore be placed to a 
later date. As a system Yoga has been developed 
under Saakhya influence, because the aim of the former 
is to find union (yoga) with God, hence it insists on 
finding a place -for the deity as the twenty-sixth 
principle in addition to the twenty-five of the Samkhya, 
Thus God of the Yoga doctrine is a soul different from 
the individual souls. The union (yoga) between the 
supreme and individual souls is obtained by eight ascetic 
practices including suppression of the breath leading to 
deep concentration. This doctrine is adopted in 
Buddhism and Jainism and Yoga can, therefore, figure in 
all philosophies. Tho relation of the indivilual spirit 
to God is treatedas a part of the ethics of Yoga or 
Kriyá-Yoga. 


The Yoga-Bhashya of Vyasa appears to have 
moulded the original sense to his own views. It was 
commented on by Vachaspati Misra (850) and by 
Vijnanabhikshu. Another important comment on the 

oga-sotra is the Raja-martayda ascribed to Bhoja, 
The work falls into four parts, dealing with the nature 
of concentration, the means towards it, the winning 
by it of supernatural powers, and the state of Kaivalya 
absolutism) which results from complete concentration. 
The late works such as the Hatha-yoga-pradipika of 
Svatmarima Yogindra, tho Goraksha-saiaka of 
uncertain authorship, and the Gheranda-samhita also 
of dubious age and authorship supply the information 
in detail regarding the practices followed to induce the: 
. ance condition. 
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The Lokayata (popular) philosophy of common 
sense is known as the Charvaka school. The term 
Oharvaka applied to it may have been due to a teacher 
of that name, or may be an abusive nickname. No 
books of these materialists exist but the works were 
current under the name of Brihaspati who was the 
teacher of the Asuras or infidels. From the stimmaries 
of their doctrines by their opponents only it appers 
that “they enleavoured to prove the birth of spirit 
from matter by analogies from chemistry, and contended 
that as this was the origin of the body, so when it 
dissolved in death, the spirit ceased to be" Thus 
this system asserts that soul is not different from body, 
and that the phenomena of the world are produced 
spontaneously. Tt admits “four eternal principles 
(tattvas), viz., earth; air, fire, and water. It rejects 
all sources. of true knowledge except the sense-perception 
—— It is purely materialistio and openly 
atheistic, 


JAINISM 


Jainism, unlike the Hindu schools of philosophy, 
is partly philosophical and mostly religious. The 
traditions ascribe the original doctrine to Parsvanatha 
who died about 775 B.C, When the two sects of the Jains 
came into being about the 4th to 2nd —— B. €. 
the Svetambara sect who put on white ( veta) clothes 
(ambara) carried on the inspiration of Parévanatha. 
About 230 years after this traditional originntor, Jain 
Vardhamina (who died at Pava about B. C, 545 founded 
the actual Jain doctrine. He was born of a Kshatriya 
prince, Siddhartha of Vaisali and of Trigala, sister of a 
Lichchhavi prince of Nepal. Не married, had a 
daughter and then renounced the world and became a 
Nirgrantha (tieless, nude) ascetic and died at Pava 
between B. C. 615 and 107. His followers adopted the 
more austere asceticism and are known аз the 
Digambaras (clad in space, í e. nude). The two. sects 
own their slightly different canons and scriptures. 

The philosophical categories of Jainism resemble 
the materialistic principles of the Vaiseshika school 
of thought, who adopted atomic theory to explain 
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creation without the agency of a personal God. The 
categories (dravya) comprise animate conscious (jiva) 
and inanimate (ajiva), akaóa (space), pudgala (matter), 
dharma ( ) and adharma (motionlessness) All 
these consist af atoms (anu and paramicu), an atom 
and a combination of atoms. The release according 
to them is an outcome of the simultaneous action of 
right observation, right knowledge and right conduct. 
Thus Jainism is dualism, not of individual souls and 
supreme soul, but of individuals (human actions), and 
matter (natural forces), Human il’s are the result 
of former acts. The misery of existence is due to the 
ignorance of these facts. This ignorance can be 
removed by a guide or saviour. The salvation or cure 
for sufferings lies in the prevention of new Karman 
(acts) from encumbering our fundamental freedom, 
and in the dissolution and elimination of the Karman’ 
accumulated init. “ The warmth of asceticism hastens 
the ripening of the results cf Karman and effects a 
cleansing which returning each substance to its place 
restores us to our native purity.” 

` The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as 
it was original, lies in the effort to solve the contrast 
between what is abiding and what passes away. It 
insists that there is an abiding reality, which, however, 
is constantly ending change. This is a doctrine of 
the Syadavada school of logic which asserts ‘that in one 
sense something may be asserted while in another it 
may be denied. But in Jain philosophy no serious 
development of metaphysics could take place because 
the Jain traditional philosophy could not be rationalized” 


The Siitras and commentary of the Tattvarthadhi- 
gama-satra of Umasvati supply a very careful summary 
of the system. This view was supported by Samanta- 
bhadra (7th century) in his Apta-mimamnsa on which 
‘Akalinka commented. Both were attacked by 
Kumiarila and defended against him by Vidyananda 
in his comment on the Aptamimamsa# and by Prabhi- 
chandra, a Digambar Jain, in his Nysya-kumuda- 
chandrodaya and  Prameya-kamnla-mártanda. The 
other works include Subhachandra’s Samuchchaya, 
Loka-tativa-nirgaya, Yoga-drishti.samuchohaya, Yoga- 
pda m Басава —— por a review of 

cs for laymen, monks, and the blessings of Nirvana ; 
Hemachandra’s Yogasastra, and Vitarigastuti on which 
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Mallisena wrote in 1292 Syadaváda-maijari; Achadhara's 
Dharmammrita (13th century) which contaiüs a full 
account of the whole subject; and Sakslakirti's (15th 
century) Tattvartha-sara-dipika which ee a 
full account of the Digambara sacred books, and 
Fraénottaropäsakachāra which in the form of question 
and answer deals with the duties of laymen. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism turned into pure metaphysics on the 
one hand and developed on the other into a religion 
with a growing likeness to Hinduism. It made its 
appearance as a younger brother, if not the descendant, 
of Jainism. It had its origin in the same parts; 
it developed in the same circumstances; and its 
inspiration was always fundamentally similar. In the 
earlier years the Buddhist apostles imitated the 
Nirgantha (tieless, naked) Jainas. In the later centuries, 
however, it was rather Jainism that modelled its 
legends and dogmas, and rules of life on Buddhist forms, 
whose reputation and power of attraction were far 
greater. 


Following the Hindu doctrine of Karman (action) 
before his final birth Buddha transmigrated innumerable 
times as Bodhisattva who had been miraculously 
born without ‘parental intervention.’ Siddhartha 
Gautama Sakya' was bornin 550 B. O.of a Kshatriya 
prince Suddhodana and queen  Mayadevi (divine 
illusion) in the Lumbini garden in the valley of Nepal. 
He married Yaéodhara who bore him a son Rahula. 
He renounced the world on the birth of his son at the 
age of 20 years. He was disturbed at the sight of an 
old man worn with years (jara), an incurable invalid 
duhkha), a death-scene (marana) and an ascetic (morti- 
cation). His mission was to seek remedies for these 
four miseries. He practised austerities for seven years 
at Urubilva under a fig tree and received full and 
complete enlightenment (samyak-sambuddhi) and 
assumed the title of Buddha (enlightened) He 
preached his first sermon, known as the Dharma-c 


1 Gautama wasthe aamo of a section of the Sikya olan to 
which Siddhartha belonged. | 
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avártaga (setting in motion the wheel of law) at 
ger-park in Sarnath, north of Benares. He died 
and got the Nirvana (cessation of further birth) at 
Nee east of Gorakhpur, at the age of 80 in 477 


On the assumption that early Buddhism followed 
the philoscphical categories of Jainism, it also resembles 
the materialistic principles of the Vaideshika school 
of thought, who adopted atomic theory to explain 
creation without the agency of a personal God. The 
transmigration as Budhisattvas implies the existence 
of individual souls, and force of Karman (action) which 
causes the transmigration indicates another entity 
which is equivalent to the supreme soul of the orthodox 
systems. The metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism 
consist of four noble truths (arya-satyani), viz, all 
that exists is subject to suffering; the origin of 
euffering is in human desires ; suppression of suffering 
and thé way which leads to that suppression 
of suffering comes from the suppression of desires; 
and the way which leads to that suppression is the 
éight-fold path comprising rightness of intention, of 
will, of speech, of action, of life (living), of aspiration, 
of thought, and of concentration. This path led Buddha 
himeelf to rest, knowledge, illumination (bodhi) and 
salvation (nirvans). Buddhists like the Hindus believe 
in heaven and hell, and the foree of Karman (action) 
whose Teaction causes rebirth. Buddha himself refused 
to decide whether Nirvana (salvation) is —— 
extinction oran unevading state of unconscious bliss, 
which is the view of the Vedanta philosophy according 
to which the individual soul is merged into supreme 
soul (Brahman) on attaining salvation, Thus it is 
diffioult to accept the interpretation that“ the Buddhist 
doctrines consist in the denial of soul, momentary 
existence of all things, and ihe annihilation of self 
amounting to salvation.” The authorities quoted below 
will justify the conclusion that at some stage of its 
development the Buddhism had to admit the self. 
existent Adi Buddha whois equivalent to the Creator 
(3od) of the orthodox systems. There were also the 
individual souls who were born and reborn, who went 
to heaven and hell, who ultimately emerged into the 
Creator (Gol) and escaped the miseries of life. The 
third entity, viz. force of Karman (action) which 
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causes migration of individual souls, is really the 
game as the Creator God who through the agency of 
Karman (action) regulates the individual souls, Thus 
Кв the Vedanta Buddhism appears to accept two 
truths, viz “ the higber which ends in the vacuity 
(ganyata) of all conceptions; and the lower which 
allows for ordinary life.’ 

The Mahavastu, a Vinaya text, supplies a partial 
Buddha biography including many Jataka stories of 
the Buddha in previous births, on account of the ten 
stages through which а Bodhisattva, miraculously 
born without parental interventions, must move to 
achieve Buddhahood. The Lalita-vistara ives a 
biography of the Buddha which has been altered in the 
sanse of the Mihayana development of Buddhism end 
reveals the portrait of the Buddha in the Gandhara 
sculptures. ‘The Mahayana-sraddhotpada of Aévagosha 
develops a complex system of philosophical thought 
in which the influence of the Brahmanical absolute 
appears distinctly operative. —'' The Divyavadina, 
Avadana-¢ataka and several other works explain certain 
ritual vows. Of the Mahayana-sitras proper the most 
prominent one, the Sad-dharma-pundarike, displays 
throughout the ideal of the Bodhisattva and glorifies 
the Buddha asa being of inaffable glory and might. 
The Avalokitesvara-guoa-k;randa-vyaha in prose (before 
9T0 A. D.) reocgnizes an Adi Buddha or Creator 
and contains the story of the visit of Avalokiteévara 
to the abode of the dead. The Sukhavati-vytha glorifies 
the paradise of Amitabha. The Amitayurdhyana- 
sūtra, extant in a Chinese version, explains how by 
meditation on God to attain this paradise. Jhe Karura. 
pundanka, translated into Chinese before 600 А. D. 
describes another heaven known 45 Padniottara, The 
Avatamsaka-sütra also called Ganda.Vyaha. the chief 
work of the Ke-gon sect of Japan, rendered into Chinese 
by 420, records the worship of Maiju-iri. 


The Lankavatara-sitra before 443 ig more philo- 
sophical and develops the nihilistic and idealistic 
doctrines. The Dadabhomitvara-mahsyana-satra deals 
with the ten stages to Buddhahood. The Samadhi-raja 
deals with meditation. The Prajmi-paramitas, the 
most famous of which, the Vajra-chhedika, spread over 
Central AS, China, and Japan, assent that 
intelligence, the highest of perfections — (paramitás) 
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of the Buddha consists in the recognition of the 
vaouity (£ünyati of everything). These views are more 
clearly brought out in: the Madhyamikasatra of 
Nagarjuna, a Brahmin of southern India, whose 
nihilistic or negativistic doctrine accepts, as does 
the Vedanta, two truths, the higher which ends in the 
vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, 
and the lower which allows for ordinary life. 


. The  Vijiina-vida — school (of Mahayana) is 
represented by  Asanga's  Bodhisativa-bhümi, the 
Yogachira-bhnmiisstra, and the Mahayana-sutralanksra. 
The tenets of the Sarvastivadin and the other schools 
of the Hinasyana are explained by Asanga's brother, 
Vasubandhu, in his Githa-samgraha and the Abhi- 
dharmakosa. His Paramartha-saptati is an attack 
on the Siihkhya system. 


The Dharanis implying spells of all kinds occur 
in Ohinese version of the 4th century. They include 
magic, eroticism and mysticism in the usual Tantra 
manner of Hinduism, ‘The Shin-gon sect in Japan 
rests on Tantras. Japan preserved since 609 the Prajaa- 
patamita-hridaya-sitra ^ where the philosophical 
doctrines were condensed. 


Following the Jainism and the Buddhism a few 
minor schools arose out of the crthodox systems, which 
were predominantly religious in character. Thus Rama- 
nuja as already referred to combines three separate doc- 
trines of unity, duality and plurality as he admits three 
independent existences, viz., the supreme Being, the 
individual souls, and the visible world (drisya-jagat). 
Madhava-siyana held in their Porva-prajia system 
Vishau to be the one eternal Being and Brahma, Siva 
and individuals as the individuals subject to decay. 
The Saiva system as expounded in the Agamas admits 
the existence of their separate entities, viz., the Lord 
(pasupati), individual souls (pusu), and matter (pasa or 
fetter), but Nakulesvara excluies matter and admits 
the Lord and individual souls. How the system of 
philosophy can degenerate into curious religious 
observance is illustrated by the merc (rasa) system 
which holds “that liberation results from knowledge, 
and knowledge from study, and study from a healthy 
body. After the acquisition of a divine body by 
application of mercury (rass) the light of pure 
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intelligence shines forth and one can get liberation 
from the enveloping illusion and attains the absolute.” 


In the Bhagvad-Gita on the other hand a synthetic 
system was followed. It harmonizes the doctrines 
of the Yoga, Samkhya, and Vedanta, combining with 
them the religious dogma of faith (bhakti) in Krishna 
and devotion to duties (dharma) The composite 
character is revealed in an attempt to establish the 
three paths of emancipation of individual souls, viz. 
karman, jäana, and bhakti. In the first six chapters 
the benefits of the Yoga is shown, pointing out that 
asceticism and self-mortification or Yoga should be 
joined with action in performing caste duties (dharma). 
Thus annihilating individuality One can see God in 
everything and everything in God. In the second 
section of six chapters the pantheistic dcctrines of 
the Vedanta aré illustrated by admiring Krishoa 
as the great universal spirit: Inthe last six chapters 
the Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines are interwoven. 
It accepts the doctrine of a supreme spirit as the 
first source of the universe and asserts that Prakriti 
and Purusha both emanate from the Supreme Being. 
It also maintains the individual souls. 

To sum up it may be reiterated that the Samkhya 
system starts with 24 categories, the Nyaya with 
16 categories, the Mimamsa with 8 categories, the 
Vaiseshika with 7 categories, the Ramanuja with 3- 
categories and the Vedanta with two categories (chit 
Rn» 1, The Nyays assumed a personal Creator 
Vedanta an impersonal Brahman, Mimamsa an eter 
Veda (or sound) ; Vaiseshika derived all creations from 
atoms, and Vedanta from universal spirit. The deduction 
of Nyaya-Vaigeshika tended towards materialism and 
disbelief, and those of Mimimsa and Vedanta towards 
mysticism. 

Striking similarities between Indian and Greek 
philosophy are well worth noticing. The parallelism 
of Vedanta and the Eleatics of Plato has been esta- 
blished. The claim that Pythagoras learned philosophic 
ideas from India is widely accepted. A wide influence 


1 Western systems of philosophy had their own categories, 
for instance, Aristotle's ten categories include substance, quality, 
quantity, relation, place, time, fortune, property, activity, and 


passivity. 
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of the Snhkhya on Greece is not dubious o many. The 
influence on EHeraklietos, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, 
Demokritos, and Epikuros is undeniable. An influence 
of Indian thought on the Gnostios and Neoplatonists is 
also plausible to a certain extent. On the other hand 
'suggestions are so often made to fix in Greece the 
origin of Indian logic or strong influences on its develop 
ment, or again the source of the atomic doctrine which 
is accepted by the Jains and the Vaiseshika Sehool’ 
“We may regard such influences as. reasonable”, says 
Professor Keith, “but we must admit its real proof is 
wanting. If India borrowed, she had the power to give 
her indebtedness a distinctive character of its own’ and 
a certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn 
from cases in which Indian borrowing is undoubted.” 
Indian influence is noticed elsewhere also. “In Persia 
Indian doctrine doubtless had considerable influence, 
but it is extremely difficult to assign to India views 
which may not have been originated in Persia or Asis 
Minor.” 

Theology, it may be noted, is the science which 
treats of God, and of man's duty to him. It is known 
as Natural when it is discoverable by the light of réason 
alone; itis Positive or Revealed when itis based on 
the study of divine revelation.  Às a science proper 
it has affinity with the orthodox schools or the Theistic 

"systems of philosophy. The various forms of religion 
developed out of the Positive or Revealed theology. 


The treatises on theology are ‘often Closely allied 
with Vedinta ideas, powerfully affected by the Simkhya 
and have strong affinities to the conceptions of which 
the Yoga philosophy is an ordered exposition, The 
earlies$ text is the Yogivaéishtha which ig reputed as 
an appendix to the Ramayana. It is not much dis- 
‘tinguished from the Vedanta. It daals with all manner 
of topics including final release. The Yogavadishtha-sara 
of Gauda Abhinanda (9th century) is a summary of 
the older text. The Jaimini Bharata, an imitation of 
the Mahabharata, is intended as the earliest text-book 
of a Vaishnava sect, 

The Pascharatra school of Vaishnavas is repre. 
sented by-a large number of Sarhhitis (compilations) of 
very early age. The Ahirbudhnya which 


belongs to the period of the Mahabharata’ ioe, 
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Vedanta and Samkhya ideas. The Narada-paicharatra 
(om centiry) gives the best account of the schocl 

he Igvara-samhita which is quoted jn the 10th century 
and the Brihat-Brahma-samhita allude to the doctrines 
of Ramanuja; these doctrines gave rise to divergent 
schools of thouzht whose differences were based on 
minor points such as the necessity or otherwise of 
activity by the soul which sought salvation. or as the 
position of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu. The doctrines 
of Ramaauja as already statel admit of three indepen- 
dent existences, viz, the Supreme Being (Vishou), the 
inlividual souls, and the visible world. ‘The system 
of Madhava-sayana is on the other hand a do-trine of 
duality, Vishou being held to be the one eternal Being 
and the spirits of men being distinct from the spirit 
of Gol. The Bhaktigastra ascribed to Narada, and the 
Bhaktisitras of Saodilya are late production. The Hindi 
Bhaktimala which is quite modern is interesting as it 
supplies the technical explanations of the doctrine of 
faith which is the chief feature of Vaishnavism. 


Two schools of Saivism with close affinity to the 
Vedinta developed in Kashmir. The Siva-Sttra of 
Vasugupta (9th century) on which Kshemaraja 
commented in the llth century, and the Spandakarika 
of Kallata represent the first school. Here God (Siva) 
appears as Creator without material cause or the 
influence of the past action (karman); He creates by 
the mere effort of His will. ‘The other school is 
representel by the Pratyabhijiaastra which owes its 
fame tothe Sivadrishti and the Paramartha‘astra of 
Sománanla (000) and the Tóvara-pratyabhijia :a-sütra 
of his pupil Utpaladeva. It is also briefly summerized 
in the Virupaksha-paichasika of Virupakshsnitha. 
According to this system it is necessary for man to 
realize that he has within him the parfections of God, 
so that he may enjoy the delight of identity with God. 
Of the other Saiva system Srikaotha Sivacharys who 
wrote a Saiva-bhasnya on the Brahma-sutra of Vedanta, 
ani Appayya Dikshita (16th century) belonged to the 
Vira-Siva or Lingayata school of Southern India, in 
which Bhakti towards Siva is specially inouloated. 
According to the system of the Siva Agamas there are 
three entities, tfz., the Lord (Pasupati or Siva), the 
individual soul (pašu), and the matter (pasa or fetter); 
the liberation of soul (pasu) is obtained by its four feet, 

42 
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viz, jiina (knowledge), kriya (ceremonial action), yoga 
(meditation), and charya (practical duty). The Patupata 
system of Nakule-¥ara as noted above excludes matter 
and holds: the Lord (pati) as the Creator and cause of 
all things (pitu), The Rasesvara system as stated above 
holds that iiberation results from knowledge, knowledge 
from study, and study from healthy body. The divine 
body is obtained by applicaticn of mercury (rasa), on 
which the light of pure intelligence shines forth. 
Thereafter one can get liberation from the enveloping 
illusion and attain the absolute. 


Like the Vaishpavas and Saivites, there are the 
Saktas who are the worshippers of Sakti, the female 
energy. They aro divided into two classes, viz. Dakshina- 
eháris and Vamacharis ‘The latter group derived their 
authority from the Tantras and followed the fierce form 
ofthe Saktis and the licentions form of worship with 
wine, woman, fish, flesh and mystic gesticulation 
(moon. The other erode represents the real Saktas. 


ey personify the two fold nature, gentle as Uma, and 
and fierce as Kali. 


The esserfce of the Tantras, however, is to clothe 
in the garments of mysticism tbe union of the soul 
with the Goi or the Absolute. The Tantra literature is 
sufficiently old cf which manuscripts existed from 619 
onwards. They includ the Kula-chudimani-tantra, the 
Eulamava, Jianarpava, Tartraraja, Mahipirvaga, elc. The 
Lingayatas of the Році} һауе а Vira-maheévara-tantra 


CLASSICS 


The literature in classical Sanskrit also supplies 
the records of thoughts and desis cf the descendants 
of the Indo-Aryans, more generally known as Hindus. 
This later literature has greater varieties but lacks in 
purely scripjural works except the Tantras and the 
canonical works of the Buddhists and Jains. Epics 
appear in their proper form of heroic poems and legends 
concerning kings and dynasties. Purinas dealing with 
legends of Gods and dynasties are partly historical and 
mostly mythological in character and cover an extensive 
field. ‘’antras, Sarhhitas, Agamas and Nigamas deal 
with the worship of female deities side by sile with 

iva and Vishpu of the Puraias. The Kavyas or poems 
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* 
show greater intensity of imagination and more 
conscious effort to beautify the form of language in 
artificial postry. Romantic tales in prose anil verse, 
and didactic fables in prose and ethical lyrics in 
verse, the dramas in prose, verse, both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, form a distinct addition to the 
artificial poeiry. Direotly from the later speculative 
portion ofthe Brahmayas the philosophical treatises 
have developed, which combine speculation with theo- 
logy. All these are records of thoughts. Science of 
language, science of civil and religious laws, sciences 
of politics, economics ani practical life, science of 
love, science of medicine and surgery, and the sciences 
of astronomy, astrology and mathematics, and guides 
S: fers arts anil crafts supply the records of Hindu 

eas, 


The Buddhists and Jains have canonical treatises 
which are partly practical. But there are also a few 
sciences or treatises on fine arts and crafts. The 
Vedic literature is essentially religious. The classica] 
literature, abundantly developed in every other direction, 
is not so sacred but largely secular in nature. ‘The spirit 
ofthe former is optimistic while that of the latter is 
permeated with the doctrine of transmigration according 
to which all beings pass by gradations from the Creator 
through men and animals to the lowest form of 
existence. As regards the form the classical literature 
contrasts with the Vedic literature. While prose was 
employed in the Yajurveis, the Brihmanas and the 
Satras and Vedingas, classical literature including even 
the sciences is disproportionately metrical, Grammars 
and philosophies are in prose of cramped and enigmati- 
cal style. Literary prose is found in fables, fairy tales, 
romances, and partially in dramas and  inscrip- 
tions. 


EPICS 


Epics are heroic poems in an elevated style, which 
recount great events. In point of fact in this literature 
only the praise of the heroes is recorded, the darker 
side being overlooked entirely. The genesis of this 
hero-worship may be traced to the Vedic poems 
which for instance elevate the God Indra even for 
his drunkardness, Similarly Yudhishthira in the 
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Mahabharata is never blamed for having indulged in 
gambling in dice-playing whereby complete ruin of the 
family and of the country was brought about. Nor is 
the hero of the Ramayava critisized for the cruel and 
unjust banishment of Sita, wherefrom terrible personal 
miseries and disruption of the kingdom followed. 
Thus the epics are a kind of histories and as such are 
concerned more predominantly with ‘matter’ rather 


than with ‘form,’ the ‘spirit? being the blind praise of 
the hero. 


Sanskrit epic poetry falls into two n.ain classes. 
The one class is called Kavya (heroic pcem) and the 
other is known as Itihasa UIT AkhyAana (narrative), 
or Purana (pre-history). hè former is represented 
by the Kam ayana and the latter by the Mahabharata. 
here might have been such other epics which ate 
however, entirely lost. The Ramayana is attributed 
to the great poet Valmiki. In its present form it 
must have been in existence before the Gautama 
Buddha of fifth century B. C. It consists of about 
24,000 verses divided into seven books (kanda)' where 
the heroic deeds of Rama, the king of Ayodhya, 
are described. As an history it contains a short 
reference to his predecessors. It is known as the first 
poem (adikavya). The poetic inspiration of the pcet 
is ascribed to a pathetic incident of a male bird being 
killed by an arrow of Rama's father Dagaratha, when 
the bird was mating with its partner. The spirit of 
hero-worship reached the climax in the first book 
where Rama is extolled as an incarnation of God 
Vishou, The rest of the poem describes how Kama 
won Sita by a feat of strength, how he abdicated the 
throne of Ayodhya in favour of bis half brother Bharata 
in order to redeem the pledge of bis father to his 
step-mother Kaikeyi, and how in banishment Sita was 
stolen by the demon king Ravana of Lanka (Ceylon), 
how the ocean was bridged with the help of the monkey 
forces of the south, how Ceylon was conquered and 
Sita recovered, how he resumed the throne and banished 
Sita as his first royal act ‘without any consultation 


with the elders and ministers, and how ultimately 


à weaker kingdom was handed over to Sita’s sons 


' 1 Adi Ayodhys, Arapya, i 
ani pul, Mi Avodhya, Aragya, Kishkindha, Sundara, Lanka, 
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in banishment at Valmiki’s hermitage who, curiously, 
composed the poem to glorify Rama. 

The actual author or authors of the Mahabharata 
are not known. The compiler isknown as Vyasa. It 
is post-Buddhistio and later in origin than tha 
Ramayana. The compilation is supposed to have taken 
a thousand years from В. С. 500 їо 200 А. D. Thus 
it is surmis&M that at the first stage it consisted of 
8500 verses, nt the second 20,000 verses and at the 
third stage 24,000 verses. But ip its present form it 
consists of over 100,000 verses. It is divided into 
eighteen or nineteen books (parvans)' It describes the 
eighteen days' fight between Duryodhana, the leader of 
tho Kurus, and Yudhishihira, the chief of the Pandus, 
who were cousins, “Within this narrative frame 
has come to be included a vast number of old legends 
about gods, kings, and sages; accounts of cosmogony 
and theogony ; disquisitions on philosophy, law, religion, 
and the duties of the rulers (kings).” Hence ‘the 
Mahabharata claims to be not only a heroic poem 
(iavya), but a compendium of teaching, in accordance 
with the Veda, the four-fold end of human existence 
(spiritual merit, wealth, pleasure, and salvation), 
a Smriti or work of sacred tradition, which expounds 
the whole duty of man, and is intended for the religious 
instruction of all Hindus.” Thusin its final form the 
epic kernal forms only. about one-fifth of the whole 
ard it is an encyclopedia of moral teaching rather than 
an epic proper. 

Besides its language is not so elevated as that 
of the Ramayana. ‘Thus it deals more with matter than 
form, and concerns more with the spirit of a scripture, 
The epic story runs as follows, In the country of 
Bharatas (whence the name Bbarata-varsha arises) 
known as Kurukshetra (land of Kurus) there lived at 
the capital Hastinépura two princes, Dhritarashira and 
Papdu. The older being blind Раши succeded to the 
throne. On the premature death of Fandu the eldest 
. of his five sons, Yudhishthira, was appointed heir- 
apparent by Dhritarashtra. But the five princes had 
to escape to Pascbala to escape from the plots their 


І Ай, Sabha, Vana, Viraja, Udyoga, Bhishma, Drona, 
Karna, Salya (gada), Sauptike, Siri, Sanil, Anudasann, Advamedha, 
Adrame-vasin, Mausala,, Mahaprasthana,, and Svargarohopa ; and 
the supplement Harivarsa. 
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hundred coysius led by Duryolhana had made ‘+o 
assasinate them. There the five princes made‘ 
alliance with the Paichjla king by marryice his 
daughter Draupadi, and with Krishna, the leader of the 
Yadavas. ‘Tnereafter Dhritarishtra recalled the Pandu 
princes and divided the kingdom between them and his 
own sops, the former having their new capital at 
Indraprastha and the latter retaining thepold capital 
Hastinapura. Then Yudhishthira accepting the 
challenge to play at dice with Duryodhana lost every 
thing—his kingdom, his wealth, his army, his brothers 
(Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, Sahadeva) and the common 
wife (Draupali)-and agreed to go into banishment for 
twelve years and to remain incognito for a thirteenth, 
after which the lost kingdom was to be returned to 
them. Inthe meantime Duryodhana tried further to 
injure but the Papdavas passed thirteen years. success. 
fully and made further alliance with Matsyas and others. 
The message demanding back their kingdom receiving 
no answer, they prepared for war. The battle took 
. place at Kurukshera, neat present Delhi. Tha people of 
Kosala, Videha, Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Sindhu, 
Gandhára, part of  Yadavas, Sakas and Yavanas 
joined the Kurus. Panchilas, Matsya; part of the 
Yadavas under Krishoa, kings of Kasi, Chedi, Magadha 
and others foughton the side of Pindus, The battle 
ragod fur eighteen days till all the Kurus were destroyed, 
Only the five Pandavas and ‘Krishna escaped alive. - 
Yuihishthira was crowned king at Hastinapura, 
Bhishma, the leader of the: Kurus, on his death bed, 
instructed Yudhishthira on the duties of kings and other 
topics in about 20,009 verses (chap XII-XIII) disclosi ug 
the political life of Tlindus. But weary of life they 
enthroned Parjkshita, the grandson of Arjuna, and 
retired to the forest dying as they wandered towards 
Meru, me abodes of God, which Yudhishthira was able 
to Teach. 


King Parikshita having died of snake-bite, his son 
Janmejaya initiatela great sacrifice to annihilate all 
serpents, At that sacrifice the epic, Mahabharata, is 
stated to have been recited by Vaisampayana, who had 
learnt it from Vyasa who is stated to have composed the 
epic to elusidate “the excellence of the Padus, the 
greatness of Krishna, and the wickedness of the Kurua” 


The supplementary book, Harivathéa, contains an 
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decount of Krishoa in 1600 verses which are divided 
into three sections. ‘The first describes the history of 
Krishna's ancestors down to the time of Vishpu’s 
incarnation in him; the second gives an account of 
Krishna's exploits ; and the third treats of the future 
occupations of the fourth (Kali) age of the world. 


This brief survey should show that this epic deals 
more with matter than the form. Besides the language 
ofthe Mahabharata is nct so poetical and elevated as 
that of the Ramayana, Moreoyer the instructions on 
the royal duties, spititual merits, wealth, pleasure and 
salvaticn for all, and moral teachings in addition tc the 
story do not supply much scope for pcetic imagination, 
'l'hus matter being the main object beauties of the form 
are lacking; even the strict grammatical correctness 
is also wanting! which became more prominent in the 
Purana class of literature. 


The epics Ramayana and Mahabharata, are truly the 
national poems of everlasting interest and value. 
They are not produced by any individual authors. 
Valmiki and Vyasa are not persons like Kalidasa and 
Basabhatta. Nor they deal with stories concerning 
heroes of any particular time and locality. They deal 
with the whole country and the lasting national culture 
and history. Thus the Ramayaoa is being read from the 
time immemorial daily in every household and in 
every village and town, in the trader’s shop and king's 
palace without any slack of interest. The ideal of 
national life is indicated by the Raméyarva in the garb 
of the family incidents of king Dasaratha. Unlike 
Homer's llliad 3nd oddessy the Ramayana is not intended 
to show the heorism of Rama in subduing the demon 
king Ravaga It shows the fundamental nature of 
domestic life (grihastha). It extolls the obedience 
of sons to parents, sacrifice among brothers, unbreakable 
attachment between husband and wife, and the ideal 
treatment of subjects by their rulers Rama was more 
cruel towards Sita than Ravana showing the human 
nature of Rama who was not recognised asan incarna- 
tion (avatara of God) by Valmiki but as Nara-chandrama 
(best of men). Thus the Ramayana is daily read asa 


1 For inetance there isa confusion between the use of the 
fifth and sixth case-endings which are associated with two distinct 
cases, viz. ablative (apidana) and possessive (xa mbodbana). 
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Dharma-castra (guide book of practical religion) rather 
than asthe Adi-kavya (first poem). The Raghu-vansa 
deals with the same story but itis read for poetic 
beauties of alankara (figure of speech) and rasa (senti- 
ment) of language and not for any religious lesson. 


Similarly the Mahabharata devotes four-fifths of 
its one lakh slokas to moral lesson by way of describing 
- the feud between the Kauravas and Pandavas and ends 
in the gaining of heaven by Yudhishthira alone who is 
recognised as the Dharmarija (king of religious 
ideal). Concerning linguistic beauties, it is, therefore, 
inferior to the Ramayana not to speak of the Kavya 
proper like the Raghuvaméa and others. In both these 
epics victory in batiles is not the ideal: both ends in 
renunciation whichis our national ites} and cultural 
aim. 


PURANAS 


The term ‘Puraisa’ is already found in the 
Dràhmanas, designaling oosmogonic inquiries generally. 
It isalso used in the Mahibhirata to express ‘ancient 
legendary lore’, implying didactic as wéll as narrative- 
matter, and pointing fo sn old collection of epic stories. 
In Book XVIIT, as well asin the Harivathéa, mention 
is made of ‘eighteen Puranas’ which are connected by 
many threads with the old Jaw books and the Vedas. 
This set of eighteen old epic Purinas are entirely lost. 


There is a new set of eighteen or nineteen Furanas! 
which are laterin origin than the Mahabharata and 
for the most part derive their legends of ancient days 
from the Mahabharata itself. ‘Nevertheless they 
contains much that is old’, In that part of their 
contents which is peculiar ќо them, the Purapas agree 
so closely, being often verbally identical for ages, that 
they must be derived from some older collection as a 
common source, 


— 





1 Vayn, Matsya, Skania (Kumara), Vishgu, Bhavishya, 
Dhigavata, Padma, Garuda, Agni, Siva, Brahma, Narada, Varahn, 
Markandeya, Vamana, Liñga, Karma, Bramhāņda; and Brahma. 
vaivarta. da 
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“Most of these new Purapas sre introduced in 
exactly the same way as the Mahabharata. Ugradravas, 
the son of Lomaharshana, is stated to have related their 
contents to Saunaka on the occasion of a sacrifice in 
the Naimisha forest in the district of Sitapur in Ondh. 


They deal with cosmogony, description of the earth, 
the doctrine of the cosmic ages, the exploits of ancient 
gods, saints and heroes, Accounts are given of the inoar- 
nations —— of Vishnu, the genealogy of the kings 
of the Solar ant the Lunar races, and. the enumeration 
of a thousand names of Vishnuand of Siva’. Puranas 
contain rules,as they should being primarily scripture 
gon the worship of the gods, especially Vishnu an 

ivà as culi, by means of prayer, f&sting, offerings, 
festivals and pilgrimage. Although the Vedic sacri. 
fices did not altogether disappear this cult worship 
became more popular with the advent of the Puranas 
between A.D. 800-800 or 1000. Thus the Purageas are 
still treated as sacred literature like the Vedas. The 
hero-worship of the Epics also was still recognised 
but the heroes at the Puranic age were the gods rather 
than the earthly kings whose dynastic histories 
however are incidentally described. 


The Puripas are a sort of encyclopedia endeavour- 
ingto deal with the histories of five independent 
subjects, viz., creation and recreation of the universe, 
gods, reigns of fourteen Manus or fathers of man, and 
the kings of the Solar race as Rama and others, and 
of the Lunar race as Papdivas and others. Similarly aro 
mentioned the dynasties of the Siguragas, Nandas, 
Mauryas, Guptas and others, Inno other country or 
civilization such gigantic attempt was ever made to 
treat of so many subjects in such single volumes 

Purgyas distinctly aim at ‘matter’, and have thus 
no postical ambition to beautify the ‘form’ of language 
though written in clumsy verses, The grammatical 
accuracy is missing here more than in the 
Mahabharata, Their ‘spirit’ is religious and they are 
taken as sacred literature like the four Vedas and 
Brahn.anas, and considered as the fifth Veda. 


1 The definition in Sanskrit runs as follows :— 
Svargaécha pratisargaccha vamáo manvantar?pi cha, 
Vaihéanucharitam ehaiva puripath pancha-lakshapam, 
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The Tantra class of literature comprise the Tantras 
proper which are the scripture cf the Sikta sects of 
worshippers; the Samhitas which are the sacred books 
of the Vaishnavas; and the Agamas and Nigamas of 
the Saivas. Inthe Agamas the goddess Pirvati as a 
pupil asks Siva who answers the questions as the 
teacher (guru), while in the Nigamas Siva asks ques- 
tions and Parvati answers and solves them. The Veda, 
Smriti, and FPurina-Itihisa being scriptures of the 
bygone ages, this class cf sacred literature is stated to 
have been revealed for the welfare of the people of the 
Kali (modern) age. As a matter of fact although Vedic 
sacrifices and sacraments ars still practised by the 
higher castes the Tantrik form of worhip is more 
popular. All the branches of Tantras are purely theologi- 
cal works touching technicalities of oult worhip and 
metaphysical and mystical principles. ‘There are four 
common parts in each branch. The first part deals with 
Jiana or knowledge comprising philosophical doctrines, 
monism, occultism, t. e., the secret powers of the letters, 
syllables, formulas and figures (mantra-śastra and yantra- 
stra). The second part deals with Yoga, i. e., medita- 
tion ani concentration required to acquire magic power. 
The third part treats of Kriya or action and rives 
instructions for carving idols and constructing and 
consecrating temples. And the fourth part known as 
Oharys or conduct Iays down rules regarding rites and 
festivals and social duties. “Though in reality all these 
four branches sre not treated in every single one of 
these works, they all contain a medley of philosophy 
and occultism, mysticism and magic, ani ritual and 
ethics". "The secret doctrines are disclosed by the Guru 
(preceptor) after à ceremonial Diksha (initiation), The 
figures like the Striyantra, the famous diagram, made 
of nine trianglesand nine circles, one within another, 
is stated to bear a special mystic significance. 


There are %s Agamas of the Saivas of south India 
which are stated to have been proclaimed by Siva himself 
after the creation of the world, and each Agama has a 
number of Upigamas, The treatises like the Kamika- 
gama, Suprabhedigama, Kiransgama deal extensively 
with architecture and sculpture. The traditional list 
of the Sambits enumerates 108 Pascharatra Samhitas 
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but there is actually mention of more than 215 of which 
about a dozen is published. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
in the form ofa dialogue between Siva and Narada is 
a Kashmiri work of about the fourth century A.D, 
Though probably originated in the north the Sarihitis 
are circulated largely in the south. The léwora Samhita 
is quoted by Raméinuja’s teacher Yamuna in. about 
1040 A, D. Raminuja himself mentions Paushakara, 
Parama, and Sittvata Samhits, The Jianimeita-sara- 
Sarhhits of about 16th century agreeing in the matter 
of oult with the Vallabhicharya sect is devoted to the 
glorification of Krishna and Radha 

The Tantra proper seems to have originated in 
Bengal whence they spread throughout Assam and 
Nepal and to Tibet and Ohina through the agenoy ої 
Buddhism. They are known all over India including 
Kashmir and South. Tatras take tha forms of dialogues 
between Siva and Puirvatis When the gcddess oske 
the questions like a pupil and Siva replies like a 
teacher ‘llantras are called Agamas, and when the 
Goddess is the teacher and answers Siva’s questions they 
are called Nigamas as stated above. In the Tantras, the 
great Sakti baaring countless epithets like Durga, Kall, 
Chandi, etc., is the great mother Goddess. The Saktism, 
the religion of the Saktas, ‘presents a curious medley 
of the highest and lowest, the sublimest an the 
basest conceptions ever thought out by the mind 
of man." In the Tantras there are loftiest ideas on 
the Deity and profoun4 philosophical speculations 
side by side with superstition and some confused 
occultism, There is a faultless social cote of 
morality and rigid asceticism disfigured by wild orgies 
inculcating extremely reprehensible morals. ‘Thus 
some people laid a stress only on the worst aspect of 
this religion until Sir John Woodroffe under the 
pseudonym Arthur Avalon published the most important 
Tantra texts and elucidated an objective historical idea 
of this religion and its literature. 

According to the list contained in some Tantra 
texts there are 6t Tantras or "64 Tantras each in three 
different parts of the world.” The Mahainirvina-tantra, 
though not the oldest, is the most representative of 
the superior Tantras showing the best. aspect, of 
Saktism. This speaks of Brahman, the highest 
divine principle, in the same way asthe Upanishads, 
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who according to  Saktism is nothing but the 
eternal and primeval force (Sakti) out of which 
all things have been oreat d. This great universal 
mother, Jagan-mats, is represented by Durga, Kali, etc. as 
well as by Lakshmi and Radha and other divine mothers. 
The Moksha or salvation results in Mahanirvana or 
great extinction. The five grosser essentials of worship, 
intoxicating drink, meat, fish, parched dainties in 
milk with sugar and butter, and the nectar of the 
woman flower (stripushpa), otherwise, bells, incense, 
flowers, candles and rosaries, symbolise the spiritual 
devotion of the devotee to the Devi “by bestowing the 
lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flowers as water 
wherein to wash her feet, his mind as a gift of honour, 
the restlessness of his senses and his thoughts asa 
dance, selflessness, passionlessness, ete,, es flowers," lis 
philosophy corresponds to the systems of Vedanta and 
Sankhya. Castes are recognised. It teaches for Kali 
age only the Asramas of the householder and the ascetie 
only. The Kularpava-tantra emphasises the Kuladharma 
or the family custom. Similarly does the Kula-chüdi- 
mani-tantra, as a Nigama the Devi proclaiming the 
doctrines. The Prapaichasira-tantra is ascribed to 
ankara, dealing with the essence of the universe, The 
Yantraraja-tantra treats of the Striyantra, the diagram 
consisting of nine triargles and nine circles one within 
the other. On meditating on this diagram one attains 
the knowledge of the unity of everything in the world 
with the Devi. The Kalivilasatantra, æ ‘prohibited 
Tantra’ refers to Krishna as the lover of Radha who 
is identical with Kali. The Jsangroava-tanira refers to 
the worship of young maidens known as Kumaripijana 
as “the highest sacrifice’. The Saraditilaka-tantra of 
eleventh century treats chiefly of Mantras, Yantras and 
magic though begins with the theory of creation and 
origin of human speech. 


All these works like the Puranas are written is 
ungrammatical Sanskrit. N. Mukhopidhyaya supplies 
in Bibliothica Indica (p. XV) a correct comparison of 
Tantras with the allied literature, According to him 
"The Purágas form an important portion of the religious 
literature of the Hindus, and together with the Dharma- 
ésitas and Tantras, govern their conduct and regulate 
their religious observances at the present day. The 
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Vedas are studied by the antiquarian, the Upanishads 
by the philosopher, but every orthodox Hindu must have 
some knowledge of the Puranas, directly or vicariously 
to shape his conduct and to perform the duties easential 
to his worldly and spiritual welfare”. 


HISTORICAL TREATISES 


It is possible that the genealogies of the Puraanas 
were inspired by the lists of teachers recorded in later 
Vedic texts. These genealogies in their turn must have 
induced the production of histories and historical poems 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrits. Like the ‘controlled’ 
war news, press communiques, and the present day 
histories, the ancient chronicles were hardly accurate 
records of facts. Even at present deliberate inaccuracy 
is published. Thediscrelible social news is suppressed 
by the ruling race while such newsis exaggerated to 
denounce the subject races, Therefore discrepancy in 
dates, ete, in ancient chronicles should not take away 
their historical worth as we have to sift fact from 
fiction even now-a-days. 


Inscriptions like that of King Kharavela of Kalinga 
(B. C. 165)', Rudradaman (1st Century A. D.), Samudra- 
gupta (4th century), Harsha of Kanauj (7th century), 
Chalukyas, Rastra s, Palas and Senas supply much 
historical information with reliable dates and genea- 
logies. ‘hese inscriptions are either eulogies (pradasti) 
or deeds of gifts (dina-patra), and supply genealogies of 
reigning kings and donors, activities of the rulers, 
conditions of gift, and set out the histories of the 
architect who constructed the gift, the priest who 
consecrated it, the poet who composed it and the scribe 
who engraved the letters ‘The Western Chalukya kings 
of Kalyani (A. D. 972-1189) derived from Dynastic 
archives knowledge of the earlier Chalukya dynasty 
of Badami (A.D. 550-557). And the Silahara princes of 
southern Konkan kept record of their paramount 
soverigns, the Rashtrakutas (A. D. 752-973), as well as 
of themselves. ‹ 


“The preservation of pedigrees and successions 


1 It tells us that he spont 15 years in princely sports; that for 
9 years he enjoyed as heirspparent ; that. he was crowned to the 
succession at the ond of his 4th year; and thon if briefly enumerates 
year by year, the principal events of his reign, and certain large items 
of expenditure on public works and charity, as far as the 13th year, 
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has evidently been a national characteristic for many 
centuries. And we cannot doubt that considerable 
attention was paid to the ‘matter’ in connexion with 
the royal families, and that Vamsivalis and Rajavalis, 
lists of lineal successions of kings, were compiled and 
kept from very early times. In fact, the matter is not 
One of speculation, but is capable of proof.” The 
introductory passages of the grants of the Eastern 
halukya series, for instance, name the successive 
kings beginning with the founder of the line who 
reigned centuries before that time. Again the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga supply intheirgrants from 1058 
Vabiivalis which give the same details about the 
kings of that line including a coronation-date of 1741, A 
long Vainsavali from Nepal gives an unbroken list of 
the rulers of that country with the lengths of their 
reigns and the date of an accession in an era from 1768 
(even from 1182 B C. i. e., SİX or seven centuries before 
the Kali age in 3102 B. О). The Varmsavalis from 
rissa present an unbroken list of kings of that province 
back from 1871 to the Kali age in 3102 B, C. with the 
length of the reign of each, and with certain specified 
dates as epochs. Kalhana in his Rijatarangini 
1148-49 A, D.) mentions lists of kings of Kashmir which 
ad been put together by Kshemendra and Helaraja. 


The Jains have Pajtivalis or successions of pontiffs 
which run back to the death of the last Tirthaakara 
Vardhamana Mahavirain about 527 B. C. The palm- 
leaf archives «f the temple of Jagannath at Puri give 


certain definite and reliable land marks in the early 
history.? 


The introductions and colophons of literary works, 
#8 compiled by Professor Peterson and Dr. R.G. 
Bandarkar in their Sanskrit manuscripts contain definite 
historical matter including dates. In the colophon of 
his Yaéastilaka, for instance, Somadeva tells us that 
“he finished that work in Chaitra, Saka year 881 (A. D. 
959) during the rule of a Ohalukya prince Krishza- 
rája deva (i. e. Krishna IIT, 959. A. DJ. We learn more 





L The Bower manuscript on hirch-bark discoverad by Lt. 
Bower at Kashgaria on the north of Kashmir through excavations 
at the foot of an old erection of whioh several are to be found in 
the Kachar distriot shows that even Manuscripts are yet to be 
discovered which may supply historical records, 
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about the family of this prince, Arikelarin, from the 
Vikra marjuna-Vijaya or Pampa-Bharata of Pampa 
(A. D. 941) which mentions as his patron Arikesin and 
gives his pedigree for seven preceding generations. 
Again in the introduction to his Subhashita muktaval; 
(written in 1247-1260) Jalhana details his own pedigree 
and meniions the Devagiri Yadava Kings Bhillama, 
Singhana, and Krishna, and their ancestor Mallugi. 


Buddhists supply legendary history of the Buddha. 
The Mahavathsa is an history of Mahanaman (5th 
century A. D.); and Dyipavanséa isan history of Ceylon. 


There still exist some fourteen treatises in history, 
The Harshacharita of Bigs is a real attempt to depict 
the history of king  Harshavardhana of  Kanauj 
(606-645 A. D.) recording the contemporary events 
of the country. This record on the whole is 
supported by his three inscriptions and the Chinese 
historian Hiuen-Tsiang. The Gaujavaha of Vakpati- 
rája is a poem in Maharashtra Prakrit, recording the 
defeat of an unnamed Gauda king by the poet’s patron, 
Yaéovarman of Kanauj (A D, 750. The Nava-saha- 
sanka-charita (A. D. 1005) of Padmagupta (also called 
Parimala) in eighteen cantos alludes to the history of 
king Bindhuraja Navasihasanks of Malava. The 
Virkamaükadeva-charita of the  Kashmirian poet 
Bilhana (1098 A.D.) is an epical work in eighteen cantos 
describing the history of the Chalukya king of Kalyana, 
Vikramaditya "VI (1076-1127) In this work there ів 
however no real character-drawing, but merely the reflex 
of the epic. 

The Rajatarangini of Kalhana(12th century) ів а 
full and critical historical treatise relating to the 
chronicles of the kings of Kashmir. [t is in the author's 
own words based on his own study of eleven works of 
former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamats- 
puraga,  Nrip;vals of Kshemendra, Padmamihira 
Chhavillikara, also of inscriptions, coins, temples, local 
traditions, family records, and on his personal 
knowledge, ‘The treatise is completed in eight books the 
first four of which contain more or less traditional 
accounts which Kalhans himself frankly admits, But 
in these real historical kings like Asoka, Kushanas 
(Huvishka, Jushka and Kanishka) and Hunas (Toraman 
and Mihirakula) are also mentioned. The last bocks 
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(v-viii) commencing with the first Karkota dynasty 
in the seventh century approach historical account, and 
ending at his own time in the thirteenth century. 


Jonaraja (who died in 1459) continued the history 
of Kashmir to the reign of Sultan Zainulabidin. His 
pupil Srivara covered in the Jaina Rajataraigini in 
four books the period 1459-1486 A. D. Prajya Bhatta 
and his pupil Suka in the Rajavalipataka carried on 
the tale tosome years after the anrexation of Kashmir 
by Akbar in the sixteenth century. 


The sixth historical treatise of minor importance 
is $18 Somapaélavilisa of Jalhans who wrote an account 
of the king of Rajapuri, Somapila, who was conquered 
by king Sussala of Kashmir. The Jain monk Hema- 
chandra (1088-1172) wrote (1163) an account of the 
Chalukya king, Kumarapala, of Anhilvad, in the 
Kumarapala-charita, otherwise, called Dvaéraya-kavya 
which consists-of two parts, onein twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit, and the other in eight cantos in Prakrit, and 
is intended to illustrate the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar. The Prithviraja-Vijaya by an unknown 
Kashmirian author in manuscript gives ‘an account 
of the victories of the Chahamana king of Ajmer and 
Delhi, Prithviraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shahabuddin Ghori in 1191, though he was shortly 
afterwards ruined and slain. There are fwo panegyrics 
relating to the Vaghelas of Gujerat, princes Lavana- 
prasàda and Virodnavala,. The first is the Kirtikaumudi 
of Someévaradatta (1179-1262) which contains the eulogy 
of Vastupala and throws a good deal of life on various 
aspects of Indian social and political life, The same 
author in his Surathotsava in fifteen cantos supplies a 
'political allegory' and gives an acoount of the poet's 
own history. Another panegyric is the Sukritasamkirtana 
of Arisithha in eleven cantos, which belongs to the 
thirteenth century. The Jagadu-charita of Sarvananda is 
a panegyric of a Jain merchant who aided his townsfolk 
in the terrible famine of 1956-1258 in Gujarat. The 
Ramapala-charita of Sandhyakara Nandin describes 
the feats of the powerful king Ramapala of Bengal 
(1084-113") who recovered his ancestral throne from 
an usurper, Bhima, and conquered Mithila. The last 
ene the —— — poem is the Rajendra 

argapura of Samohu which is a panegvric of Hars 
dova of Kashmir (1091101 A. D), ^ 01 Натаһа- 
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This brief introduction to the long list of hi-torical 
poems should suffice to remove the false and widespread 
notion that in the Hindu culture there was no sense 
of history. ltis assumed that the Hindu civilisation 
did not care to recall to mind the events and derive 
lessons from them or because the Hindus were во 
engrossed with the thought of future salvation that -the 
past or the present were of no importance to them. 
The family life of sacraments and sacrifices: including 
numerous services (Sraddha) for ancestral worship 
should refute this notion entirely.' 


POEMS (KAV YAS) 


Poems in Sanskrit are composition of high beauty 
of language and thought in verse or prose. The art 
consists in expressing in melodious words and metres or 
styles the thoughts which are the creations of feeling and 
imagination. Thus in such compositions, long or short, 
the 'form' is the primary object, ‘matter’ being of 
secondary interest. For the exhibition of a garment, 
for instance, a bust of a male or female is necessary 
but the chief object is to demonstrate the beauty of 
the dress. In Sanskrit poetry in particular there is an 
internal or objective beauty also which is known as 
the sentiment (rasa) produced in the reader. The 
external or subjective beauty consists in melodious 
words (pada-lalitya), gravity of sense (artha-gaurava), 
metre (chhandas), and figure of speech (alankazra).* 


These qualities are variously demonstrated in the 





1 It is, however, true that following the method of the 
Epios and Purinas, the ancient historical works exoepting the 
Harshacharita were written in metrical verses mostly in the form 
of sulogy. Kalhana was, however, critical enough. But the defect 
lies in their desire to embellish ‘form’ in subjects concerned with 
‘matter.’ Another defect is the carelessness in Cxaggerating or 
suppressing facts as the modern historians more ingeniously 
do. The number and variety of historical treatises and a number 
of facts do certainly “attest a degree of sense for history" among 


Western scholars made a historical survey of our vast literature 
bringing order in the chaos, 

2 All other qualities remain in prose composition also 
excepting metre which is substituted by style (riti). 
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big poems (mahakavya), small poems (khagda-kavya) 
or lyric (giti-kavy), anthologies (sathgraha), maxims 
(gnomics), didactic poetry ; and in prose fables (hitopa- 
deés), romantic and instructive tales. (kath), great 
romance (upanyisa) and mixed compositions (champu), 
and dramas (rüpaka). 


BIG POEMS (MAHAKAY YA) 


There are certain common characteristics of the 
higher class of the large poems (mahakavya’. Their 
subjects have to be derived from the epics (itihasa- 
puraga) ‘they should be extensive, and ought to be 
embellished with descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, 
seasons, weddings, battles fought by the hero, and so 
forth. 'This class js represented firsí by Aé£vaghosha's 
350 A. D.) Saundarananda in eighteen cantos describing 
the conversion of his half brother Nanda by the Buddha; 
and the Buddha-charita in seven cantos of which the . 
last four were added by Amitananda, describing the 
life of the Buddha ; it is "essentially the work of an 
artist" both in choice of incidents and arrangement of 
matters, Then comes the greatest poet Kalidisa (450 
A. D.) with his Kumarasambhava in seventeen cantos of 
which. the last nine may be of later addition describing 
in a fascinating manner the courtship and wedding of 
god Siva and goddess Parvati and the birth of Kumara. 
It “appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of 
its feeling.” It abounds in that poetical miniature 
painting in which lies the chief literary strength of 
the Sanskrit poetry, affording the poet frea scope for 
the indulgence of his rich and original imaginative: 
powers; it is conspicuous for wealth of illustration. 
That the seventh cantois the conclusion of the Kumara- 
sambhava is shewn by the great commentator 
Mallinatha, who did not comment upon the subsequent 
cantos added by some one other than Kalidisa whose 
theme ends in the union of Siva and Parvati. The great 
author has fully illustrated Manu’s dictum that 
women are great object of honour and lizht of house- 
holds because they give birth to children (prajananartham 
mahabhágih pijarha griha-drptayah) whereby God's 
creation is continued. Herein, as in Sakuntals, Kalidasa 
has demonstrated that the love for sex gratification 
depending on youth and beuuty and inspired by cupid 
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is a cursed one and never lasting, and that the love of 
ihe hearts based cn religious ground sustains in social 
welfare because wife is the root of it (kriyinai khalu 
dharmyigim  satpatnyo mila-karanam). The yoga 
(asceticism) of Siva could not fully achieve its end 
without the aid of Uma who could win him by her own 
asceticism. The efforis of minor gods with the aid of oupi4 
in the exciting spring season avd the fascinating youth 
and beauty heightened by Charming decoration of 
Umi accosting Віта in the solitude of forest of 
penance ended in the very destruction of cupid. 
But undecorated and emaciated by ascetic practice 
Uma struck the heart of asectio Sivá because the holy 
look of the ideal wife, Arundhati, had already generated 
a desire of Siva for » partner, The union of Siva und 
Parvati in wedlock attracted even the great seven sagés 
(saptarshi) who came accompanied by Arundhati to 
witness this wedding.  Pirvatt herself blamed the 
efforts of gods and cupid and her own beauty and 
determined to make her charms successful by means of 
asceticism'. “This is cur ideal love of heart ending in 
social welfare by birth of children ; the foreign ideal of 
marriage for sex gratification terminates in failure and 
separation when the short-lasting youth and beauty dis- 
appears by birth of chiliren. Birth control cannot 
prevent tha decaying youth and beauty of the body.. 

Kalidasa’s best poem is, however, the Raghuvarhda in 
nineteen cantos, describing the life of Rama together 
with an account of his forefathers and successors, Its 
style is simple, iis similies are apt and siriking; “it 
contains much genuine poetry ", it "may rightly be 
ranked as the finest Intian specimen” of large poems. 

Next comes Bharavi (500) with his Kirgtarjuniya in 
eighteen cantos describing the combat between Siva 
in the guise of a Krrita (hunter) and Arjuna; the 
atithor’s “ style at its best. has a calm dignity (artha- 
gaurava) which is certainly attractive. While he 
excels aleo in the observation and record of the beauties 
of nature and of maidens”, but at -places it contains 
number of stanzas illustrating all kinds of verbal tricks 
and mannerisms. | 

The Bhattikevya of Bhatti (Skt. Bhartri, died 
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651 3. D. in twenty-two cantos describes the story 
of Rama by way of illustrating the forms of Sanskrit 
grammar ; the absence of the longer metres explains 
the comparative ease cf the style, for the larger stanzas 
encourage Sev elope both of that and expression’. 
Re was imitated by Magha (seventh century) in the 
ifupalavadha which, in twenty cantos descri how 
the Chedi prince Sisupala was slain by his cousin 
Krishpa ; as a whole ‘it does not lack in poetical 
beauties and striking thoughts, although there are 
metrical puzzles. ‘the Naishadhiya or Naishadha- 
charita of Sriharsha, son of Hira and Maminalladevi 
under Vijayachandra and Jayachandra of Kanauj 
(second half of twelfth century), describes in twenty 
cartos the story of Nala and Damayanti. Despite the 
too many Yamakas and rhymes there is eleganos and 
skill in the use of language in it. These are 
considered to be the great poems because the great 
commentator Mallinatha did not care to write commen- 
taries on other lesser poems. 


The Janaki-barana of Kumiradasa (earlier than 
Magha and later than Kalidasa) preserved only in -a 
Sinhalese word-for-word translation describes the stery 
of the stealing of Sita by Ravana in twenty cantos; 
it was largely influenced by Kalidasa in style as well 
as in subject; the author adopts the Vaidarbha form 
am develops in a marked degree the love of allitera- 

оп, 

There area number of poems of exetensive size 
but of much inferior quality. The Hayagrivavadha 
of Mentha (also called Bhatri-mentha and Hastipaka) 


probably belongs to the latter half of the sixth century. 


The  Ravanirjuniya or Arjuna.Rávaniva of 

Bhuma, Bhumaka or Bhaumaka of abaut the — 
(seventh century), in twenty-seven cantos describes the 
strife be.ween Arjuna Kartavirya and Ravana (as given 
in the Raámiyana) by way of illustrating the rules of 
grammar (like Bhatti). ‘he Kavirahasya of Halayudha 
(about tenth century, an eulogy of the Riashtrakuta 
king Krishna III (940-956) also illustrates the modes of 
formation of the present tense in Sanskrit. The 
Buddhist Kapphanabhudaya in Pali of Sivasyvamin 
(ninth century) describes in twenty cantos the conver- 
sion to Buddhism of Kapphana, a king of the south, who 
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had an evil design against the king of Sravasti. The 
Haravijaya of Kashmirian Ratnakara (ninth 
century) cescribes in fiffy cantos the slaying of the 
demon Andhaka, The  Kadambarrkathásara of 
Abhinanda (ninth century) is a metrical ө itome of 
Bina’s Kadambari The Rsmacharita of another 
Abhinanda of unknown date deals with the story of 
Rama from the stealing of Sita by Ravana, To the 
Kashmirian Kshemendra (of eleventh century) are 
ascribed three poems of worthless poetry but of great 
industry and dreariness, viz, the Namiyana-mafjart 
being an epitome of the Ramayana, the Dharata-madjari 
(1037) an epitome of the Mahabharata, and the® 
Dasavatira-charita (1066), the ten incarnations of Vishou. 
{he  Chitrakanta-charita of another  Kashmirian, 
Mankha (: welfth — ), describes in twenty-five cantos 
the overthrow by Siva of the demon ‘Tripura. The 
Haracharita-chintamani of the Kashmirian Jayaratha 
(twelfth century) describes the Saiva myths, practices 
and beliefs, and is of some religious interest but of no 
poetical worth. The Jain author Rolimbaraja (about 
1050) wrote in four cantos the Haravilasa, and 
Amarachandra (1250) wrote Babharata; both these are 
religious poetry in epic style but “in an unpretentious 
and pedestrian Sanskrit.” The Ràmapala-charita of 
Sandhyakara Nandin (twelfth century) of Bengal 
describes simultaneously the story of Rama and the 
king Ramapala of Bengal. The Raghava-Papdaviya of 
Kaviraja (Suri, Papdita), probably same as Maihava- 
Bhatia under the Kadamba king Kamadeva (1182-1107), 
also of the Jain writer Dhanasjaya —— between 
1123-1140), describes simultaneously the stories of the 
Ramayaga and the Mahibharata. Such poetic feat is 
unique, wonderful and incredible. This is imitated by 
Haradatta Suri of unknown date in his Réghava- 
naishadhiys where the story of Rima and Nala is 
simultaneously told. And the climax 1s reached by 
Chidambara in his Raghava-Pandiviya-Yadaviya where 
the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the 
Phagavatapuriga are simultaneously attempted with 
some absurdity. "Ihe Jaina Kanaka:ena Vadirija of 
the Dravida country (abon 950) wrote his Yasodbara- 
charita in four cantos. The same story is told 
Somadeva (of a later date) in his Yasastilake, Another 
version of the same is told by Mapikya Suri (of eleventh 
century) in his Yadodhara-charita. To the great Jain 
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poet Hemachanira (1088-1172) is ascribed the enormous 
work (written between 1160-1172) Trish ashti-salaka- 
purusha-charita which in ten cantos handles the lives 
of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Chakravartins, nine Vasudevas, 
nine Balaleyas, and nine Vishow-dvishas, It 
is lonely and wearisome but the language is simple. 
Harichandra (of unknown date) describes in his 
Dharmasarmabhyudaya in twenty-one cantos the life 
of the fifteenth Tirthankara, Dharmanatha. Vagbhata 
(twelfth century) describes in his Neminirvana in 
fifteen cantos the life of the Tirthankara Neminatha, 
The Pagdava-charitra and Mrigavati-charitra of 
Devaprabha Suri (thirteenth century) describe the story 
of the Mahsbhirata and of Mrigavati respectively. 
Oharitra-sundara Ganin (fourteenth century) describes 
the story of the king Mahipala in his Mahipila-charitra 
in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses. These poems 
have not much literary merits, There is more poetry 
in the Padmachudamani of Buddhaghcshacharya (not the 
Pali scholar Buddhaghosha of the third century). 


The Nalodaya describing the restoration to power 
of king Nala does not probably belong to Kalidasa but 
an unknown inferior poet. Similarly the Setubandha 
or Ravanavadha in Prakrit relating the story of Rama 
is not the work of Kalidasa and belongs to an unknown 
author. 


SHORT POEMS (LYRICS) 


The essential difference between great poc ms (maha- 
kavya) and short poems (khanda-kavya) consists in point 
of ‘matter’ rather than of ‘form’. There is 4 running story 
in the former while in the lyrie-poem proper a com plete 
idea may be expressed by asingle poem, The great poems 
are like big chains (hara) consisting of several strings 
of gems. The lyric poems are like individual gems ; 
they have the purpose of a ‘ecoration when used as a 
chain of several cr às a locket of a single piece, The 
Matter is erotic, ethical, or religious, 


Kalidasa's Meghaduta is an erotic poem which 
consists of 115 to 118 stanzas divided into two parts, 
The short story isrunning, An exile in central India 
sends through the cloud a message of hope and devotion 
to his beloved wife in the Himalaya mountains, “Т 
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is difficult to praise too highly the brilliance of the 
description of the cloud’s progress or the pathos of 
the picture of the wife sorrowfuwl and alone." It ranks 
highest among Kalidasa’s poems for brevity ef expres- 
sion, richness of content, and power to elicit sentiment. 
Mallinitha has written his commentary only on this 
among the short poems, Kalidása!'s Ritusamhara, consist. 
ing of 153 stanzas in six cantos is a highly poetica! des. 
cription of the six seasons into which the year is divided. 
"Perhaps no other work of Kalidisas’s manifests во 
strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy with nature, his 
keen powers of observation, arid his skill in depicting 
an Indian landscape in vivid colcurs." "The Sringara- 
tilaka of twenty three verses are also ascribed to him; 
these have some merit but nothing about authorship 
can bs stated definitely, Jinasena (eighth century) 
worked the verses of the Meghaduta into an account of 
the life of the Jaina saint Pirévanatha. The Meghaduta 
exists in a Tibetan version in the Tanjore library and in 
a Sinhalese rendering. It was repeatedly imitated from 
the sime of Pavanaduta of Dhoi in the twelfth century 
onwards. 


To Bhartihari (first half of seventh century), 
grammarian, philosopher ani poet, a Buddhist monk 
and layman, ure ascribed three sets of a hundred verses 
each. Sriigara-Sataka, Vairigya-sataka and Nitid\taka 
depicting respectively pictures of love, of renunciation, 
end of moral conduct. The first of these comprise 
graceful ani meditative verses depicting the charms of 
women and their arts of captivating the hearts of men. 


The Amaru-sataka of Amaruka (750 A.D.) show 
“delicacy of feeling and refinement of thought” in 
painting lovers in all their moods, bliss and dejection, 
anger and devotion, estrangement and reconciliation, 
The Chaura-paücha£ika of Kashmirian Dilhana (later 
half of theeleventh century)in fifty verses describes with 
glcwing enthusiasm the joys of secret love of a princess 
which the author may haye experienced. The Ghata- 
karpara of twenty two stanzas, ascribed to Ghatakarpara 
of unknown date (one of the nine traditional gems of 
àa mythical king Vikramaditya) describes how a 
young MH sends a messsge by the cloud to her absent 

usband. 


1 Summer, rain, satumn, prewinter (hémantal) winter and 
spring. 
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To Mayüra, the father-inlaw of Bana (saventh 
century) are attributed two short poems. The 
Saryadataka of a hundrad verses celebrates the Sun 
god for removing leprosy of the author originating 
from a curse of his daughter for describing very 
minutely her beauties ; and the Mayuradataka in eight 
verses (escribas ths appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and is returning from 
his side, 


The Sattasai of seven hundred verses in (Maha- 
тазга) Prikrit, of Hala (of about 200 4 D.)is a colleotion 
of folk-postry depioting common realities of life, 
especially of the “homeliness and rough good sense 
of the Maharashtra people”, and simple loyes set among 
simple scenes which are gentle and pleasing. The 
Saptasati of Govardhana is a bad imitation in Sanskrit 
arranged alphabetically and without inner connexion. 
Another similar imitation is the Arya-saptasati on 
which was based the Hindi Satsai (1662) of Biharilal, 
A further and later imitation is the Sriagara sapta- 
éatika of Paramananda showing the author’s weakness 
ani repetition to complete the seven hundred verses 
which his brothers Udayana and Balabhadra attempted 
to correct in a second edition. Another later Prakrit 
anthology, the Vajjalagga of Jain Jayavallabha of 
uncertain date, is a collection of matter to illustrate 


the three ends of man, viz., conduct, practical Wisdom, 
and love. 


The best of the romantic lyrical pooms is the 
Gitagovinds of the Bengali poet-king (Kaviraja-raja) 
one of. the five jewels of the king Lakshmagasena's 
court twelfth century). the other four being Govardhana, 
Dhoi (Dhoyi), Sarana, and Umapati. It is variously 
classified asa lyric drama (Lassen, Macdonell, Keith), 
pastoral-drama (Jones), refined Yatra (von Schroeder), 
song and drama (Pischel and Levi). The ‘form’ is 
extremely original. In ‘matter’ it depicts the love of 
Krishna for the beautiful Radha, the estrangement of 
ihe lovers, and their final reconciliation. A mystical 
religious ‘spirit’ is discovered inthe Radha-Krishna story 
by an orthodox school of thought; “the separation of 
Krishoa and Radha, their seeking for each other and 
their final reconciliation is stated to represent allegori- 
cally the relation of God to the human soul’. The 
great perfection of ‘form’ by combining grace and 
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diction with an ease in. handling the most difficult 
metres has no parallel anywhere “The songs are 
given to usin the manuscripts with precise indication 
by technical terms of the melody (raga) and time (tala) 
of the music and dance which they were to accompany, 
and the poet definitely bids us think of songs as being 
performed in this way before our mental eyes. To 
conceive of writing such a poem was a remarkable 
piece of originality, for it was an immense step from 
the popular songs of the Yatras to produce so remarkably 
beautiful and finished a work.” 


SHORT ETHICAL POEMS 


Short poems including anthologies, maxims and 
proverbs (gnomic and didactive poetry) describe “wise 
and noble, striking and original thoughts, appearing 
in a highly finished and poetical garb”. They are 
spread over the Sanskrit literature. These are 
plentiful inlaw books ; in the epic and the drama they 
are frequenly on the lips of heroes, sages, and gods ; and 
in fables (like Pañchatantra and MHitopadesa) are 
constantly uttered by tigers, jackals, cats,and other 
animals. They are “more abundant in Sanskrit than 
the literature of any other nation can boast of.” 


The most famous collection is variously called the 
Chanakyantti, Chajakya-rajaniti, Vriddha-Chacakhya, 
or Rajanitisamuchchaya, There are more than seventeen 
recensions of this work. This шау Бе another 
Chinakya, and not probably the same ss Kuautilya, the 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya of the fourth 
century (B.C.). One recension has 340 stanzas in 
seventeen chapters, another by Bhojarija in a manus- 
cript in Sarada character of Kashmir has 576 verses in 
eight chapters. “Its contents deal with general rules for 
the conduct of life, for intercourse among men, general 
reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and uman 
effort, on a variety of ethical, and religious topics.” 

Bhartihari’s Vairagya-éataka in a hundred verses 
deals with renunciation and Nitjéainka in a hundred 
verses with ethical maxims. The Santiéataka of Silhana 
(who may be same as Bilhana) of twelfth !century, on 
tranquility, borrows matter from Bhartrihari and deals 
with. asceticism common in Hinduism, Buddhism, and 


45 
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Jainism ; “his matter is more interesting than his 
manner (form). 

The Nitiratns, Nitisira, and Nitipradipa of Vara- 

ruchi, of uncertain date, contain some excellent verses 
on ethical matters. The Nitimañjari of Dya-Dvivedi 
(ioo of two hundred verses on moral maxims, collected 
mostly from the Brihad-deyata and Sayana's commen- 
tary on Rigveda. The Bhallata-sataka of Bhallata under 
Sankaravarman (883-902) of Kashmir who carefully 
elaborated in varied metres a hundred verses not. wholly 
original. The Anyokti-muktilatr/ataka of Sambhu 
under king Harsha of Kashmir (1089-1101) collected 
from others (anyokti) 108 verses instead of a hundred 
— and elaborated them with no special merit, 
‘he Drishtanta-dataka of Kusumadeva of some later 
date illustrates (drishtanta) each of the hundred maxims 
by an example; it is simple and unpretentious, Of still 
later dates are the Bhava-éataka of Nagaraja on ethical 
reflections, and the Upadesaka-dataka of Gumani on 
moral maxims as well as many other works, The 
Bhaminivilisa of Jagannitha of seventeenth century 
is “admirable in many respects both as an erotic poem, 
un elegy, and store of gnomic sayings. There area 
number of brief poems of which the most famous is the 
Chatakashitaka of uncertain date contains lyric stanzas 
rich in gnomic matter and of great beauty. Jain 
Dhanapila wrote (072) his Rishava-paíchasika in fifty 
Prakrit verses, 

To Sankarachaya are ascribed the Mohamudgara 
featuring also аз the Dvadasa-paijarika, with 
relinquishment of wordly desires, and Satatloki in 101 
verses setting out “with some wealth of imagery 
the principles of the (Vedanta philosopy. The 
Bodhicharyavatara of  Santideva is “the most 
distinguished effort known to us to adapt the elegances 
of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 
philosophical and moral theme." 

The $risgira-jüána-niroaya of unknown author 
and date gives 5 contrast between the claims of love and 
of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, The Kutjanimata of 
Dàmodara Gupta, minister of Jayapada of Kashmir 
(119-313) on pornograpity, shows how a young girl can 
win gold for herself by flattery and feigned love. Thè 
Samaya-matrika of Kshemendra deals with the same 
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subject and describes how a regular go-between should 
instruct a public girlin her exacting profession His 
Kimavilasa in ten sections describes the various 
occupations and follies of mankind. His Darpadalana 
in seven sections shows the folly of pride on noble 
birth, wealth, knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, 
and asceticism. His Sevya-sevakopadesa in sixty-one 
stanzas deals with the advice regarding servants and 
their masters; Chaturvarga-saibgraha describes the 
four ends of life, morality, practical life, love and 
release ; and Charu charya-sataka in a hundred verses 
lays down the rules of good behaviour. Kshemendra’s 
influence is evident in the Mugdhopadesa of Jalhana 
in sixty-six stanzas which warn sgainst the wiles of 
hetairai (prostitute). 


The Subhashita-ratna-samdoha (written in 994) of 
Amitagati, in thirty-two chapters, describes various 
aspects of Jain ethics assailing Brahmanical gods, 
women and hetairai. His Dharma-pariksha (written in 
1014) deals with the same subject. The Yogasistra of 
the Jain monk Hemachandra (twelfth century) in simple 
verses with no poetical merit describes Jain philosophy 
in the first four chapters and the various duties and 
ascetic practices of Jainism in last eight chapters. The 
Sringara-vairagya-tarangini of Somaprabha (1276) in 
forty-six verses denounces the love of women. 


The Kavindra-vachana-samuchchaya edited by Е, 
W. Thomas from a Nepalese manuscript of the twelfth 
century is a compilation of 520 verses by many, poets 
(earlier than 1000 A.D.), dealing with a “wide уан of 
subjects, love and other passions, the conduct of fe 
practical wisdom, and moral and political] maxims. The 
Saduktikarpamrita (1205), otherwise called Stkti-karna- 
mrita of Sridharadasa under king Lakshmanasena of 
Bengal is a compilation from 446 Bengali poets including 
Gangadhara and others (1050-1157). Тһе Subhéshita- 
muktavali of Jalhana under Krishna (1247), in two re- 
censions, describing such subjects as riches, generosity, 
fate, sorrow, love, royal огуше, etc. The Sarangadhara- 
paddhati (written in 1363) of Sarangadhars is famous 
compilation, arranged in 163 sections, containing 4689 
verses including some by the author himself but of no 
distinction. The Subhashitavali of Vallabhadeva 
(perhaps in the fifteenth century) in 101 sections Hgives 
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3527 stanzas of over 850 poets. The Subhashitaval; of 
Srivara (fifteenth contury) cites from more than $80 
poets. There are many other anthologies in manuscripts, 


SHORT RELIGIOUS PGMS 


Religious poems, like the ethical ons, comprise 
prayers, praises, and psalms, and describe how the 
Hindus “prayed to the one Supreme Lord of the 
Universe and in what words they derived solace in the 
hour of their trial or gave praise in the hour of their 
so-called triumph"! They are s read over the whole 
of Sanskrit literature. Thay have been gathered together 
in several collections from the Vedas, the Arapyakas, 
the Upanishads, the Ramayana, the Mahabhirata, the 
Bhagvad-gita, the Srimad-Bhagavata, the Puranas, the 
Agamas, the T'antras, from the classical poetry of 
Kālidāsa, Bharavi, Magha, Mayura, Bana, Subandhu 
Bhavabhuti, Krishna Mi£ra, Sri-Harsha, Vaidya Gada- 

ari, Shavananda, Sankarachsrya, Utpaladevacharya, 
Bri Kanthacharya, Yamunacharya, Ramanujacharya, 

Tivatsinka Misra, Parásara-Bhatta, Vedacharya, 
Vedantadesika, Venkatadhvarin, Vallabhicharya, 
Vitthalesvara, Haridasa, Madhavacharya (Avanda-tirtha), 
Vadiraja, Chaitanyadeva, Rupagosvamin, and fifty other. 
praises (stotra) to the gods and goddesses, of which the 
authorship is uncertain. 


The gods and goddesses who received adoration 
inthe Hindu period were, however, different from those 
praised by the Vedic Aryans. Besides the old gods Siva 
Vishou, Strya, there appeared new goddesses and gcds 
like Durga, Ganefa,and the cult ot Krishna and Rama 
became prominent. The collections of a hundred or 
thousand names of a god or goddess became numerous, 
The number of Stotras preserved are vast.* The higher 
poetry invaded this field also. The philosophers also 
took part in the composition of the songs of praise 


(stotra) and lent dignity to the art But many are of no 
poetic worth. 


1 Mahatma M, K, Gandhi (forewowl to Natesan*s collection), 
2 Vor illustrations vide "l'ray ers, Prai o 1 
puldinled by Q, A, Natosan & Co, Madrax (1932), » апі Рая 


5 Profesor Keith has fijustrated ov "a of - 
ibid pp. 210.321). ere scare oF them (vide, 
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The Chanditataka of Bana (seventh century) is a 
collection of 102 verses in praise of Durga for slaying 
the demon Mahisa. The — of Mayura 
contains verses in praise of Siva and Parvati. The 
Bhaktimara-stotra of Jain Manatunga who is probably 
same as Mstanga Divakara also called Chapdala of 
Harsha's court is in honour of the Jain saint Rishabha. 
The Kalyaágpa mandira stotra of Jain Biddhasena Divakara 
із of less poetical value. The Ashta-Mahasri-chaitya- 
stoira and the Suprabhita-stotra attributed to Harsha- 
vardhana and Sriharsha of Naishadhiya are Buddhist 
hymns. The Sragdhara-stotra of Sarvajóamitra is in 
praise of the Buddhist deity Тата, the mother goddess 
and saviour. The Vakrokti-Paichasika of Kashmirian 
Ratnakara in praise of Parvati and Siva “shows a 
remarkable power of illustrating the ambiguities of 
which the Sanskrit langnage is capable.” The Siva- 
paradha-Kshamapaja-stotra of Saikaracharya contains 
hymns to Devi, the mother-goddess whom the Saktas 
adored as the expression of the highest power in the 
universe ; his other Devi hymns are collected in the 
Bhavanyashtaka in eight verses and the Ananda- 
lahari in twenty verses. The Ambashtaka and the 
Paficha-stavi in five hymns of unknown authorship 
contain praises of Durga. The Syamalandaka- 
mainly in prose in praise of the goddess Kali, the 
Sarasvati-stotra in praise of the Goddess of learning 
andthe Mangalashtaka in eight verses of the Devi o 
unknown authorship are wrongly attributed to Kalidasa. 
The Paschasati of some Mika is à book of hymns in 500 
verses. The Devisataka of Anandavardhana (850) in 
praise of Durga contains a hundred verses of no poetia 
merit. The Stotravali of Utpaladeva (925) consists of a 
series of twenty verses in praise of Siva of no outstand- 
ing merit. The Mukundamált of Vaishoava Kula£ekhara 
—* century) is in praise of Vishou. The Krishya- 

arnimrita or  Krishaalilimrita of  Lilióéuka of 
Bilvamangala (eleventh century) in 110 verses in praise 
of Lord Krishsa exhibits some merits and is very 
popular. The Padyavali of considerable poetic merit 
of Ripagosvamin, contemporary of Jayadeva at the 
court of Lakshmanasena (twelfth century), in praise : 
of Radha oud Krishya, contains quotations from 
Dhoyi, the Srutadhara or Srutidhara (of strong 
memory) and Kaviraja (poet-king) and others. The 
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famous Mahimnalh-Stava of Pushpadanta is in praise 
of Siva as well as Vishou. The Chandrkucha-Paóchs- 
Sika of certain Lakshmana Acharyain praise of Durga 
contains in fifty verses religious fervour of a peculiar 
kind. The Bhikshatava-Kavya of Sivadasa or Utpreksha- 
vallava in praise of Siva “describes the feeling of 
Apsaras when Siva inthe garb of an ascetic comes to 
seek alms in Indra’s heaven.” 


There are numerous other and later works. on 
praise (stotra) of gods and goddesses mentioned here 
and there without historical particulars. Of these a 
mere reference may ba made to the Stotras of Malhana, 
Bilhana, Dapdin, Haliyudha, and to the Charchastava, 
Ghajastava, Sakalijani-stava, Stuti-kusumaijali of Jagad- 
dhara, Kuvalayananda's Varadarajastava, Atmarpana- 
stuti, and Manollisa, Nilakantha-dikshita’s Ananda- 
aigara-stava, Jagannatha’s Karuna-lahari, Badasiva- 
Grahmendra’s Kirtanas, Ramabhadra Dikshita’s Rama- 
stava-Karna-rasiyaga, Rama-Priusada-stava, Vidvagar- 
— ; and Brahmananda’s Bhagavat-Sarana- 
atotra. 


This short survey should be enough to refute the 
faise notion that the “Vedic literature is essentially 
religious and Sanskrit literature is profane."? In fact 
the Hindu society is still essentially religious and their 
literature in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, including those 
of the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as the modern 
languages including Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, 
Maharashtri, Tamil, Telegu and Canarese, etc., give 
abundant evidence and retain the religious nature 
although developed in every other direction, 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


The Dasakuméra-charita of Dandin, the Basavadatta 
of Subandhu, and the Kidambart of Baya are generally 
classified under “prose romances.” The novel is defined 
as “a fictitious prose narrative or tale presenting 
a picture of real life especially of the emotional crisis 
in the life history of the men and women portrayed ;" 


— —À 


і For Illustrations vide, Nalesan, ibid) pp. 92:410. 
" 


* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 277, 
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and the romance as “a fictitious narrative in prose and 
verse which passes beyond the limits of real life.” 
Thus the real difference between the ‘novel’ and the 
‘romance’ lies between the pictures of ‘real life’ and 
the ‘imaginary life’? On the authority of Professor 
Macdonell the Dasakumara-charita “contains stories 
of common life and reflects a corrupt state of society”, 
the Visavadatta relates ‘the popular story of the princess 
of Ujjayini and the king of Vatsa’, and the Kadambarl 
descrbes the love of the princess Mahásveta and the 
prince Pundarika, and of the princess Kadambari and 
the prince Chandrapida* Thus in these stories there 
is nothing ‘beyond the limits of real life’ and may, 
therefore. be designated as ‘novels’ rather than 
‘romances’ because our ordinary reader is more familiar 
with the term novel than romance, although the 
ancient narratives were different in presentation from 
the modern ones.* 


The Da£akumara charita is earlier in date than 
the other two narratives because its author, Dandin, is 
earlier than Bana and Subandhu and is placed in the 
sixth crntury A. D. It is written in the Vaidarba 
style of Sanskrit, the other two styles being Pafchala 
and Gauda. Where are ten stories concerning the 
adventures of the ten princes (dasakumara) covering 
all provinces and ending at the meeting of allof 
them, each one of whom relates how he secured his 
partner in life. 

The main interest of the romance lies in the 
substance (i.e., *matter'), with its vivid and picturesque 
account of life and adventure, of magicians and 
fraudulent holy men, of princesses and ruined kings, of 
hetairai, of expert thieves, of fervent lovers, who in a 
dream or by a prophecy are urged on to seek the beloved. 
The world of the Gods is regarded with singularly 
little respect, and the ministers to holiness are 
equally far from finding favour." Professor Keith with 


1 Macdonell.: History Ùf Sanskrit Literature, p. 332. 

2 The Ágni-purága (Chap. 333) olusaifie» the story literature 
into five groups, eiz. Akhyayiks, katha, kbandu-katha, pari-katha, and 
kathanika. The novels are known as upanyara, rahonyasa, navonyasa, 
ramonyáss and kautukanyása ; of these the upsnyasa ie stated to 
have nine sulrdivisions, viz. Katha, kathanika, kathana, Allpa, 
akhyana, akhyanaka, khanda-katha, pari-kaths, and sajkirga. 
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convincing illustrations reassures, however, that there 
was no “total disregard of moral considerations," ! 


But the author's "distinotive quality is the applica- 
tion to the simple tale of the grand manner" (i.e, 
'form') of the poetic siyle. (kavya). He exhibits his 
"talent and the command of the language in descriptions 
in the Vaidarbha style and excels in pleasing sound 
effects’ He aims both at exactness of expression and 
clearness of sense, at the avoidance of harsh sounds 
and exaggeration or bombast; he attains beauty, 
harmony of sound, and effective expression of senti_ 
ment. “He makes free use but with reasonable 
moderation of the right in prose to construct long 
compounds but they in the main are not difficult of 
comprehension.” No higher praise from an authority 
like Professor Keith can be aspired by any novel-writers 
of the present age. Daodin is a glory to Sanskrit prose 
and represents an important phase of Hindu culture, 


“Dandin is unquestionably masterly in his use of 
language. He is perfectly capable of simple easy 
narrative, andin the speeches which he gives to his 
characters he avoids carefully the error of elaboration 
of language.” This indicates the standard of perfec. 
tion in Sanskrit prose of the sixth century. This even 
excels the prose of the pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta by Harisena in the fourth century (245 A. D), 
àni of the Mandasor inscription of Kumara Gupta by 
Vatsabhati in the fifth century (473 A. D.). Dandin is 
a glory of Sanskrit prose both in regard to ‘matter’ and 
‘form’. Like Kalidisa in his poems and dramas Dandin 
in his singla prose novel represents an important phase 


of the cultural development of the Hindus in their 
civilization, 





1 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, р. 300, Compare 
Bernard Shaw's famous novel “Adventures of the Black Girl in her 
searoh for God’ (1932) which depicts the similar story regerding 
the present Christian society, 

2 Prof, Keith also illustrates (Did pp. 906-7) Dandin'« oxtra- 
onlinary familiarity with grammar, VR оа» 
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originality claimed in the plot as the story appears to 
have been known before. Prince  Kandarpa, the 
beautiful son of king Chintamani of Vatsa and the 
Princess Vssavadatta, the prearless daughter of king 
Sriagarasekhara fall in love, met secretly at Pataliputra, 
ran away to avoid her marriage to ihe. Vidyadtara 
chief, Pushpaketu, whom her father had selected for her, 
The couple took shelter in the Vindhya hills. Thera 
Vasavadatiz inadvertently entered a hermitage, was 
cursed by the hermit and was converted into a stone, 
After long wandering Kandarpaketu found a statue 
which at his touch awakens to life as his beloved, and 
in reunion they live in great happiness in his capital. 

Ths matter is not of mush importance as ‘the 
aim of the poet is not to frouble himself with the plot 
or the charactors but to display his virtuosity in 
language’. It is obviously written to illustrate the 
Gauda style of prose “With its enormous compounds, 
its love of etymologising, its deliberate exaggeration 
its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research 
for recondite results in the use of figures and above all 
in paronomasias and cases of apparent incongruity.’ 
Subandhu'’s Vasavadatia is ‘an exercise in this style 
applied in descriptions of mountans, rivers, streams, the 
valour of the prince, the beauty of the heroine, and the 
strife of the contending armies,”' 

Dandin certainly is very different іп style. 
Subandhu’s “work would indeed be unbearable, were it 
not for the oare taken by the author to vary his long 
compounds by occasional short words in order to permit 
the reader to breathe and gain some comprehension of 
what has gone before, and notably in occasional short 
dialogue passages, as when he describes the talk of 
lovers at night, he realises the necessity of the use of 
short sentences.” 

The Kadambari of Bina is the latest of the three great 
novels in Sanskrit and is placed inthe seventh century 


a 


after Subandhu's Vasavdatta, whichislater than Dacdin’s 





1 Subandhu cannot be specially accused of indecenoy or 
savagery for minute descriptions of the beauty of women and the 
delights of love which ore against modern conventicns of taste 
because many ancient and modern writers like oven Kalidasa 
‘and Shakospeare indulged in such desoriptions, 


46 
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Dagakumara-charita. Bina mentions the Vasavadatta 
andl the Srihat-katha of Gunidhysa whence the story of 
the K.damb ri is largely derived. Like the Dagakumara- 
charita and the Vasivadatti the Kadambari belongs to 
the Katha class of story whose main charac- 
teristic is the ‘inclusion of one tale within the ot) er’, 
while the Akhyayika class of stcry like Bana’s other 
prose and historical work, the Harsha-charita, is a 
runnirg and continucus tale. The story of Kadambari 
jl ustrates its fundamental characteristic feature, 
Mahasvets, the fairest daughter of the Gandharva king 
Heihsa and Apsaras Gauri, fellin love with an ascetic 

outh, Pupdarika, the son of the goddess Lakshmi and 
— But Purdurika suddenly died of love-fever 
and his body disappeured. Onthe assurance of reunion 
with her lover, Mahasveta waiis for him assuming 
esceticism herself in a hermitage on the bank of the 
Achchhoda lake, Pugdarika is reborn as Vaisimpayana, 
the son of the minister of the kirg Tarapida of Ujjain, 
Vairampavana was of same age snd companion of the 

rince Chandripida, the son of ‘lirapida and his queen 

ilasavati, The two young friends went out in a party 
ona hunting expedition, Chandràápia being separated 
from the Test went to Mabasveta's hermitage and 
suddenly fell ill. He was, therefore, taken by Mahi£veta 
to the palace of the king Chitraravtha at the Hemakita 
mountain. "here he made his acquaintance with 
Kidambari, the princess of Ohitraratha and his queen 
Asparas Madird, and they feli in love at first sight, 
But Chandr:pi ʻa was called back tu'the lake Achchhoda 
where his party came in his search. At the command 
of his parents Chancripida went to Ujjain leaving the 
camp in сһагре of his friend Vaisampayana. During 
the absence of Chandrapida, Vaisampayana seemed to 
reccgnise something of his previous birth and as if 
seeking what was lost. Perplexed he entered into the 
hermitage of Mabaéveta and seeing her lost control of 
his love for her in his previous birth and tried to 
embrave her and was cursed for immodesty and con- 
verted into a parrot and disappeared for the second 
time. Then Mahaivet was told by a heavenly voice 
that she had cursed the person for whom she had been 
waiting and asxed her t» wait again. Chandrapida 
on his return fr m Ujjain learns of this sad incident 
and feels sick aud drops down as dead. On hearing 
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her lover's death .Kadambar; hurried to the scere and 
laments bitterly ard Uhandrapica’s maid Patralekha 
out of unbearable grief jumps ito the lake to. kill 
herself. Kidambar) then picks up Chandrápida's dead 
body cn her lap and embraces it and as a result of her 
touch Chandrapida comes back to life. And out of the 
drowned body of Patrnlekha, Mahaéseta's original lover 
Pundarika reappeats as the ascetic youth. The two 
couples were thus re-united and married and lived 
happily ever sinve.* 

The speciality of the Kalambarj is the elaboration 
of language and ideas though not at the cost of 
characterisation. Those who are imp tient and eager 
for brevity andthe rapid progress of the noyelic story 
cannot enjoy the unique besuty of it. Banabhatta is a 
painter and his Kadambari is a painting hall wherein 
the various pictures are drawn to show their glowing 
colours rather than to lead the onlookers to the rapid 
development of the story. The onlooker goes on 
drinking cups after cups forgetting his dinner, like the 
expert music lover who enjoys the tana (tune) rather 
than the wording of the song. The author indicates 
that qa qunlified readers must be like the members of the 
kirg Südraka's council where the Chandala girl related 
ihe story of Kadambari.* ‘Thus the reader must be 
intoxicated like Omar Kheyam and look at the language 
ва а charmingly deccrated young womun, ‘Then he 
will not be frightened at the long compounds like the fat 





1 To those who have no belief in rabirth. or oven іп a 
re-union after this mortal life, the real interest of the etory would 
be diminished and ft would seem an idle romance with uninterest 
ing characters living in an unreal atmosphere, Hut from our 
Indian point of view by which wo can explain all {noongruities 
öf life “the story may justly be deemed replete with the tenderness 
of human love, the beneficence of divine consolation, the pathos 
and sorrow of death, and the abiding hope of reunion after death 
as a result of unswerving fidelity to love." 

The story was, however, loft unfinished when Bina di d, 
His eon, Bhoshana, completed it, but the son was unque-tiunabiy 
inferior to the father, Bhorhapa “prolongs the descripiion of 
Kadambary's love-lirm condition out of reason, while he ts 
deficient in hia father's fertile imagination," | 
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king dazzling with his jewels on the head, ears, neck and 
fingers. In such a mood the reader enjoys the individual 
topics of charming colours and thoughts, and forgets 
the progress of the story. Indeed such is the aim of our 
Bauskrit poetry almost everywhere. So in Kalidisa’s 
Kumára-sambhava theresderis not anxious to know 
if Kumara killed the demons (asuras) to save the gods; 
but he is entirely lost in the description of Uma's 
efforts to win the asectic Siva, destruction of the cupid 
by the fire from Siva’s angry eye, Rati’s lamentation and 
Uma's asecticism which ultimately drew Siva to Umi, 
which her youth and beauty and trap made by cupid in 
exciting spring season failed to achieve. True to his 
policy Bana opens his story with the description of 
the sun-tise with charming colours? which enchants 
the reader at the outset and keeps on his interest even 
at the sunset at the hermitage.? 


The popularity of Baga is indicated by a dozen 
imitations of his Kadambari and Harsha-charita. These 
imitations are given a new name called ‘Champu' of 
which the etymological sense is unknown but it implies 
short novels using prose and verse indifferently for the 
Same purpose." But the verses of Champus are generally 
intended to summarize the context of the story or to 
lend greater effect to some point in the narrative or 
a specially important idea. 


The Damayanti-katha on Nalachampu of Trivi- 
krama Bhatia mentioned -in the Sarasvati-kantha- 
bharana is the oldest short novel where the story of 
Nala and Damayanti is descrived. His second tale is 
the Madalasa-champu dealing with the Nala story and 
ascribed to his amateur son. 


The third short novel is the Yaéastilaka (written 
959 A.D.) of Somadeva, a Digambara Jain and protege of 
the Chalukya king Arikesin }]’s son. Its aim is to 
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$ Bans aleo used verse at the opening of the Harshacharitn 
and the Ksdambart whioh are essentially in prose. The combination 
of verso and prose ів also notioed in the Jatskumala, Al 


pillar inscfiplion of Samudragupta, and oth — 
"and other epigr —J— 
ably in dramas. aphs, and invari 
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establish salvation by the Jain faith, and the story 
describes how the animal sacrifice to the goddess 
Chaodamáridevatà was stopped by Jain ascetics in 
Rajapura in the Yodheya country ruled by Maridatta. A 
similar Jain Champu is the J ivandhara-Champu which is 
based on the Uttara-purana of Gugabhadra ; it is 
ascribed to Harichandra who might have been the auther 
of the Dharma-sarmabhy udaya in twenty-one cantos. 


The Brabmanical Ramayana-Champu is ascribed 
to Bhoja and Lakshmapa Bhatta, Bharata-Champu to 
Ananta dealing with the stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. They are of uncertain date. The Udaya- 
sundari-katha, in imitation of the Harshacharita, of 
Sodahala (L000 A.D.) relates the story of the queen of the 
king Mummugiraja of Konkan. The Svaha sudhakara- 
Champu of Narayana of seventeenth century describes 
the love of Agni’s wife Svaba and the Moon in an 
idyllic manner which has been compared by Pischel 
with Homer's picture of the love of Aras and Aphrodite. 
And lastly the Sankara-sveta-vilasachampu of a poet 
Sankara describes a Cheta Sinha whom Warren 
Hastings mentions. 


The Tilakama?jari of Jain Dhanapala (972 A.D.) is 
in imitation of the Kadambari and describes Tilaka- 
maijari's love of Samaraketu. Another Jain Udayadeva, 
alias Vadibhasinha flagrantly imitated the Kadambari 
in his Gadya-Chintamani. There are several other bad 
imitations of Bapa by the Jain writers. 


STORY BOOKS 


‘Like the novels stories in Sanskrit are variously 
callad fairy tales, myths, and fables. 1% is vain to try to 
discriminate them. “It was, however, a distinct and 
important step when the mere story became used for a 
definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge”. A germ 
of our stories may be traced to the famous hymn of 
the Rigveda (vii, 103) in which Brahmans sre compared 
to sroaking frogs as they sing at their sacrifice. A 
certain kinship between man and animals comes out 
clearly in the Upanishads (Chhandogya, 1, 12; iv, 1; 5, 7) 
where we havethe allegory or satire of the d who 
search out a leader to how! food for them, the talk of two 
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flamingoes whose remarks call attention to Raikva, and 
the instructions of the young Satyakama first by a bull, 
then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. In the 
epic, Mahabharata, a clear recognition of fables is 
noticed, and in the Purapas and elsewhere stories are 
often related to illustrate an idea. 


Whether known as Akhyana or Akhyayika(narrative) 
or Katha (conversation) in ‘spirit’ some stories are 
essentially connected with Nitisastra, some with Artha- 
éastra, and others with Dharmasastra intending to bear 
lesson on general gond conduct, economics, and royal 
duties. In ‘form’ the stories are related in prose, but the 
moral is fixed in the memory by being put in verse form, 
and other didactic verses are strewn in the tale. In the 
structure of the story there is a distinctly artistic touch 
in complicating and enlarging the theme, not merely by 
combining a number of fables to form a book, but in 
interweaving the fables sothat the whole would become 
a unity. The subject matters of the stories are naturally 
various and are intended to entertain both the adults of 
various temperament as well as children who are fond of 
animals and birds behaving like human beings. 


The Paachatantra and the Hitopadeéa are the earliest 
and the most mops of the Brahmanical story-books 
which have influenced the Buddhist and Jain story- 
books like the Jataka-mala and also the Da£akumara- 
—— Brihat-kathai, Kathasarit-sagara and several 
others. 


The Paiüchatantra must have been written after 
the Mahabharata, and it is not later than 200 A.D. It is 
Brahmanical in spirit throughout with Vaishnava 
tendency, It is ascribed to Vishoutarman who was 
engaged by king Amara-éakti of Mahilaropya, a city of 
the south, on his promise to teach in six months the 
three idle princes moral science (nitigastra) and the 
royal polity (дһагта. авга) апі probably economics 
Geese The book of five —— subject-matters 
tantra) comprises five parts, :32 mitra-bheda (separation 
of friends), mitra-samprapti (winning of friends), Kako- 
lükiya (vigraha, sandhi, war and peace), Labdha.-praoasa 
(loss of one's gettings), and Aparikshita-karaka (karita, 
inconsiderate action), 

, ‘The frame-work of the first book is the story of a 
bull and lion, who are introduced to one another in the 
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forest by two jackals and become fast friends. One of 
the jackals, feeling himself neglected, starts an intrigue 
by telling the lion and the bull that each is plotting 
&rainst the other. As a result the bull is killed in battle 
with the lion, and the jackal, as prime minister of the 
latter, enjoys the fruits of his machinations. This book 
gives ample room for political discussions. It contains 
à number of interesting fables. For instance the fate 
of the ape who pulled out a wedge and was split up by 
it is recounted to prove the folly of interfering with 
what does not concern one. Again there are three 
cases of evils brought on oneself ‘in the tales of the 
foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had his cash 
stolen, of the jackal who rau in between and was killed 
by the impact of two butting rams, and of the procuress 
who took the place of & weaver’s wife in order to further 
her intrigue with a patron, and suffered in consequence 
of the loss of her nose.' 


The second book, named, ‘winning of friends’ is 
meant to illustrate the advantages of judicious friend. 
ships and deals with the adventures of a tortoise, a deer, 
à crow, and a mouse. It contains more attractive 
stories. For instance there is the tale of the clover kirg 
of the doves who saves his retinue from the hunter's net 
by making them all fly up with it and then has the bonds 
cut by the mouse, being careful to have his cut last. 
Again the story of the Bruhman who bade his wife 
prepare focd to feed Brahmans at the change ofthe moon, 
and to override her objecticns on the score of economy, 
tells the story of the overgreedy jacka] who, having as 
food a boar, deer, ard hunter, nibbled the end of the 
bowstring which killed him by splitting his throat. 


The third book, named, ‘war and peace’, points out 
the danger of friendship concluded between those who 
are old enemies. An illustration refers to the tale how 
the stronghold of the owls was burned by the crows. 
‘The origin of the war is explained as due to an error 
in speech and this elicits the tale of the ass in the 
panther’s skin, which by braving lost its life. Again, 
an ascetic rescued a mouse and made it a maiden, when 
she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband, 
the sun declined the proposais as the cloud was stronger 
than he, the cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the 
wind to the mountain, and it to the mouse, so that the 
sage turned the maid to a mouse again." 
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The fourth book, named, ‘loss of what has been 
acquired’ is meant to illustrate how fools can he made 
by flattery to part with their possessions. The main 
story of the monkey and crocodile illustrates the point. 
Both of them lived in such amity that the crocodile’s 
wife became jealous, and falling sick would be content 
with nothing save her riaval's heart. The crocodile, 
though sad, seeks to entice the ape to visit him but the 
ape finds out his plan and saves himself by saying that 
his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escaping when the cro- 
codile seeks to obtain it from the tree. Тһе croco :ile 
seeks to renew the friendship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the ass who came back ; this leads to 
another story. 


The fifth book, named, ‘inconsiderate action’, con- 
tains a number of stories connected with the experiences 
cf a barber, who came to grief through failing to take 
all the circumstances of the case into consideration. 
For instance, a Brahman goes to the king’s palace leav- 
ing his pet mongoose in charge of his baby son who 
has been entrusted by his wife to his care. On his 
return he finds the mongoose rushing to meet him with 
bloody paws and mouth; inarage he deems his son 
killed and slays the beast, only to find that the blood 
was that of a cobra which the faithful guardian had 
destroyed'.' 


! "The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text book for 
the instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of 
everyday life, but it is also & story-book, and the author was nct 
inclined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum necessary 
of his task of instruction.” 


The chief characteristicqs consist of the embodiment of and 
the intermingling of prose with gnomic stanzas and little stanzas 
giving the moral in each tale. “The language of the author is 
distinctly elegant, There can be no doubt that the work wae the 
production of an artist.” 


In addition to Pahlavi and South Indian versions many 
mixed versions of the text is found in Sanskrit; Tt was also. rendered 
into old and modern Gujerati, oid and modern , Maharashtri, Braja. 
bhasha, and into Tamil. It was used freely by Sivadaus in his Vetala- 
paBcha-virh$ati, the Sanskrit texts of the Sukasaptati, and the 
Dva-triméat-puttalika. “Its fate in western lands has been still more 
brilliant. The Hitopadeda, of Narayans (900), the Bengal descendant 
of the Pafichatantra, is the best knuwn and moat pepular work 
—— елка —— four books, pis Mitra-libha 

ning a); f separation of friends), Vicraha 
(war), and Sandhi (peace). Утар 
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The Byihat-katha (long story) of Gunadhya does 
not exist in its original form. It was written at an 
unceríain date and locality in Paisachibhasha which 
is etymolozieally the language of those who live on 
eating uncooked meat, and applied to a number of low 
Prakrit dialects spoken by the most ignorant and 
deeraded classes, which are identified by Grierson with 
dialects spoken in Kafiristan, the Swat valley, Chitral 
and Gilgit where the people were cannibals and called 
eaters of raw flesh | pisacha) 


The date of Gunadhya cannot be definitely 
ascertained, It may be that Bhiisa's dramas drew some 
inspiration from this source, but we have no strict 
proof. The Brihat-katha is alluded to in the Dandin's 
Dasakumira-charita and Bapa’s Kadambari. Thus the 
date may be placed between 400 B.C and 500 А, р. 


The locality is 3150 indefinite owing to the fact that 
there is one Pratishthana on the Godavari and another 
at the junction of the Ganga and the Yamuna at Jhungsi 
near Allahabad. What is olear that Ujjain or Kanda. 
mbi was the scene whence Gunsdhya derived much of his 
inspiration, which is a very different thing from the place 
where he got royal patronage and completed his work, 

The source of the Brihat-kathg cannot be deter- 
mined with precision. It is, however, clear that Gupsdhya 
drew upon three sources, “The Ramayana gave him the 
motif of the search of a husband for a wife cruelly 
stolen from him soon after a happy marriage. From 
Buddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and 
Кашаты he was deeply familiar with the tales of 
Pradyuta or Mahasena and the gallant and dashing hero 
Udayana, whose love-adventures were famed for their 
number and variety. He was also in touch with tha 
many tales of sea-voyage and strange adventures in far 
lands which were current in the busy centres of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of 
magic current in India.” 

The original plot of Gupadhya's DBrihatkatha 
appears to be simple. The king Udayana had a son 
named Naravahanidatta who was a model of his father 
and was born with thirty-auspicious signs which 
indicated either ssceticism of the Buddha's type or 
universal dominionship of the world. In his youth 
Naravahanadatta fell in love, despite other wives, with 

4T 
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Madana-maáchuká (manjuka) who was a hetaira. She 
hated her position and wanted to be recognised as a 
woman of family (kulastri), and avoid her compulsory 
polyandry. But soon after the happy marriage she was 
stolen by Manasavega, a Vidyadhara. Naravahanadatta 
with the aid of his faithful minister and a number of 
friendly princes was successful in discovering and 
rescuing her and simultaneously winning the empire 
of the Vidyadharas who dwell beyond the formidable 
defences of the Himalayas. Naravahanadstta and other 
princes set out to different directions in their expedition. 
Ultimately they were reunited and they recounted the 
adventuresto one another. The reports include reference 
to Narav hanadatta’s other loves and many a tale of 
adventurous journeying as wellas love-story and fairy 
lore. A series of adventures were drawn from low life 
and allied to marvellous happenings of every kind?. 


The disappearance of the Brihatkatha of Gunádhya 
із а serious loss in Indian literature because it was “a 
work which ranked beside the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana as one of the great store houses of Indian 
literary art.” But his enduring memorial is furnished 
by the versions of the Brihatkatha which exist. 


The earliest of the four versions is the Brihat- 
kathà-£loka.saigraha of Buddhasvamin of uncertain date 
(from eighth or ninth century A.D.) The manuscripts of 
his work are from Nepal “It is divided into cantos of 
which twenty-eight survive, probably a mere fraction of 
the original, though it extends to 4,539 verses.” "The 
story in the main is the same with a lengthy introduc- 
tion and the mention of a number of Vidyadhara’ 
girls whom the hero married in rescuing the heroine 
Madanamafjuka, the daughter of a hetaira, Kalingasena. 
Buddhasvamin followed far more faithfujly his original 
than the Kashniirian authors of the later versions. 


1 The author Gupadhbya was clearly the post, not of kings 
eo much, as of the merchants, the traders, the seafarers, and even 
the handioraftsmen of his day. “His epic was a bourgeois epic," 


The story of the Ramiyaga is thusrepeated, The Dadakumara- 
charita repeats the adventures of the princes, Madanamafchuka 
the heroine, called Kalihgasena in Buddhasvamin’s Bribatkatha. 
Sloka-suthgraha, ія repeated, in Bhasa’s Chirudatta and the 
Mrichchhakatika of a king Sudraka of uncertain identity and date. 
The fantasy of Gunidya lives on also in the Yadastilaka of 
Somadeva Sori and in the Tilakamafjari of Dhanapala, 
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The Brihat-katha-maajari of the Kashmirian poet 
Kshemendra (much before Somadeva, 1063 A.D.) in 
verse comprises eighteen books of which four. (xiii, 
xiv, xv, xvi) areinterpolation containing extra matter. 
The original story of Gupadhya has been retained and 
the influence of Buidhasvamin is not absent. But the 
source of Kshemendra (and Somadeva) appears to be a 
lost version of the Brihatkatha. The “dry and sober” 
abridgement of the main story by Kshemendra (and 
Somadeva) has deprived it "of all life and attraction.” 
The greater interest of the Brihat.katha-maajari lies in 
its extra matter which includes both the versions of the 
Paüchatantra and that of the Vetala-paicha-viméatika 
which have no real connection with the story of 
Naravahanadatta. There are a series of additional 
— wherein lies the real interest of Kshemendra's 
work. 


The Katha-sarit-sagara was written by the Kashmi- 
rian poet Somadeva, a considerable period after that of 
" Kshemendra, between 1063 and 1081 in order to divert 
the troubled mind of Süryamati, à princess of Jalan. 
dhar, wife of Ananta and mother of Kalaéa. In addition 
io the eighteen books (lambhakas) he has divided 
ihe work into 25 Tarangas comprising 21,388 verses. 
The object and method of his composition in verse is 
related by Bopadeva in a verse which in Keith’s trans- 
lation reads "literary convention and the connexion of 
topics have been presented as best as I could, as well as 
£&he arrangement ofa part of the poem so as not to 
offend against the sentiment ofthe story (or the story 
and its sentiment)" Thus there is a change of order but 
ihere is no change inthe first five books as given in 
Kshemendra’s work. The source of Somadeva is 
common to that of Kshemendra and is a lost Sanskrit 
version of Guyadhya's original work in Paisachi. Like 
Kshemendra Somadeva has also retained the main story 
with additional information regarding Udayana’s love 
affairs including the episode that he himself was about 
to marry the hetaira, Kalingasena, the mother of Madana 
maüchuka, the heroine of Naraváhanadatta, whose wives 
included over a dozen Vidyadhara maidens. His addi- 
tions also included both the versions of the Paáücha- 
tantra and that of the Vetala-paschaviméatika and a 


series of episodes. 
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The Vatála-paücha.vimiatikà was originally part 
of à distinot cycle, but it is preserved in its oldest form 
in Kshemendra’s Brihat-katha-maajari and Somadevya’s 
Kathá-saritsagara. The frame-work of this collection 
of twenty-five stories is as follows. "l'rivikramasena, 
or as later accounts have it, king Vikramaditya of Ujja- 
yipi, used to get annually a fruit from an ascetic contain- 
irgu jewel. In gratitude he offers to aid the ascetic 
who asks him to xo to a cemetery and bring down from 
a troe a corpse which is on it, without uttering a single 
word, to a spot in 8 graveyard where certain rites for the 
attainment of hich magical powers sre to take place. 
As the king is carrying the corpse along on his shoulders, 
a ghoul (Vetala, Vampire) which has entered it, 
begins to speak and tells him a fairy tale. On the king 
inadvertently replying to a question the corpse at once 
disappears and is found hanging on the tree again: The 
king goes back to fetch it, and the same process is repeated 
till the ghoul has told twenty-five stories. Each of these 
is so constructed as to end in a subtle problem, on which 
the king is tempted to express his opinion. The king is 
thus finally defeated and is silent. The demon then 
Teveals to him that the evil ascetic is seeking in 
reality toslay him (king), and at hie biddi ng the king 
asks ihe ascetic to show him how to perform the prostra- 
tion required in the rite which is to be performed with 
the corpse, and hews cff the evil-doer's head.' 


The stories are interesting. One, for instance, ends 
with the question of relationship of the children of a 
father who marries the daughter of a lady whom his 
son espouses. Another relates tothe question of the 
marriage of agirl “when she has been rescued from a 
demon by the united work of three lovers, one of whom 
finds by his skill the place where she js hidden, the 
Other by mygic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the third by valour slays the denion ; the king gives 
the palm to valour. “Which again is the nobler, the 
husband-to-be who permits his beloved one à last 
assignation, the robber who lets her pass him unseatted 
when he knows her mission, or the lover who returns 
her utharmed when he learns of the husband's noble 
deed.” “A king desires a human sacrifice for his own 
benefit, parents and Brahman priest seek to carry 
out, the demon is ready, but the little ohild to be 


offered laughs at their shameless folly in ignoring the 
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transient nature of all earthly things, and his life is 
spared,"* 


The Sinhisana-dvátrimsiké, otherwise known as 
Vikrama-charita, is a book of thirty-two tales of un- 
known date and authorship. It is later than Vetala- 
paichaviméatika and comprises both verses and prose. 
The tales are told by thirty-two maidens. The throne 
цашан was presentedto king Vikramaditya by 

ndra. After the death of the king in battle against 

Silivahana it was burried in the earth where thirty-two 
spirits bound there in statue form. It is alleged to 
have been discovered by king Bhoja of Dhara in the 
eleventh century when that king desired to seat himself 
on it. All the stories relate to king Vikramaditya, 
After relating the tales the spirits got released. 


The most interesting of the stories is that of a 
king who gives to his dearly beloved wife the fruit that 
drives away old age, but she gives it to the master of the 
house who gives it toa hetaira and the king in disgust 
abandons his throne. 


In the Jain recension of Kshemamkara the stories 
are framed to make out the king a model of generosity 
"who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of what 
he won by his great deed of valour. In it there are 
narrative verses at the beginning and end of each prose 
tale. The South Indian version contains like the origi- 
nalform maxim verses and narrative verses mingled 
in its prose. Ins North-Indian recension the stories are 
lost inthe morals. There is another version consisting 
entirely in verses. The Bengal version ascribed to 
Vararuchi is based on the Jain recension. 


There are a few imitations of this work, all dealing 
with Vikramaditya’s adventures. One of those is the 
Viracharitra in thirty chapters of Ananta “whose real 
hero is rather Südraka, once oo-regent of Salivahana, 


1 There are several recensions of this book of twenty-five 
stories, Sivadasa's edition cannot be earlicr than twelfth century; 
it isin prose and verse and may represent the original form of 
the tales, tut some of the verses are taken from Kshemendra’s 
Brihat-kathz-maZjar Another anonymous recension is mostly 
in prose also based on Kshemendra. The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta has no verse maxims, An abbreviated version by Vallabha- 
dasa “has been freely rendered into modern Indian vernaculars and 
also exists in the Mongolian Ssiddi-kur,” 
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but later a supporter of the decendants of Vikramaditya. 
Another is the Salivahanakatha in eighteen cantos, 
partly in prose by Sivadisa. “The third one is known 
as ihe Madhavsnalakatha" in simple prose with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit stanzas by Ananda. The fourth one 
is anonymous called Vikramodayain verse, where the 
hero appears as a learned parrot. The fifth is a Jain 
compilation of the fifteenth century, Paicha-danda 
ohhatra.pravandho, where the hero appears “as a 
magician.and master of black magic." 


The third collection is the Suka-saptati where a 
parrot narrates seventy stories. The frame-work is 
interesting. A merchant, Haradatta, had a foolish son, 
Madanasena, who spends his wholetime in making 
love with his youngman, In order to make the son 
wise the father presents to the former two wise birds, a 
parrot and acrow, whose talk converts the son. Thus 
when he goes out on business he entrusts his young 
wife to the birds. She regrets the absence of her 
husband but is ready to accept a substitute. The advice 
of the crow enrages the lady who threatens to kill it. 
The wiser parrot seemingly approves of her plan but 
warns her of the risks she runs and makes her promise 
not to go and meet any paramour unless she can 
extricate herself from difficulties as Gunagalini did. 
The curiosity of the lady is thus aroused. The bird 
tells one story but only as far as the dilemma when he 
asks the woman what course the person concerned 
should take. Asshe cannot guess, the parrot promises 
totellher if she stays at home that night. Seventy 
days pass in the same way maintaining her virtue 
till the husband returns. 


About half of these seventy stories deal with 
breaches of the marriage-bond and the rest ‘exhibit 
other instances of the cunning usually of hetairai or 
clever decisions of arbitrators. Religion plays its 
parts in helping immorality ; religious processions, 
temples, pilgrimages, marriages, sacrifices, all are 
convenient occasions for assignations. Onestory refers 
to Müladeva who is asked to decide which of two 
hideous wives of demons is the better-looking. 


There are other Jess known collections of tales in 
— Prakrit and vernaculars. The late Katharnava 
of Sivadasa is a collection of thirty-five tales including 
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etories of fools and thieves. The Purusha-pariksha of 
Vidyapati of Mithila is a similar collection of forty-four 
stories, dated fourteenth century. The Pravandha- 
chintamani of Jain Merutunga and the Pravandha-kosa of 
Jain Rajasekhara, both, belonging to the fourteenth 
century, deal with legends of authors and other important 
persons, Another Jain story book is Bharataka- 
dvatriméika of which the thirty-two tales are intended to 
deride Brahmans. The Parisishtaparvan of Hemachandra 
deals with the oldest Jain teachers ina folk-ta’e form, 
including the myth of the incest of brother and sister, 
children of a hetaira, of Chandragupta Maurya dying 
аз а pious Jain. The Jain Charitras and Puranas which 
"do not attain the level of literature, contain elaborate 
allegory of human life in the form of a tale written in 
906 A. D. by Siddha or Siddharshi. The Upaniti-bhava- 
prapaücha-katha in Sanskrit prose with a number of 
verses is an allegory of “unrelieved dreariness due to the 
dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow 
views of life prevalent in Jain circles." 


The Samyak-tattva-kaumudi of unknown date and 
authorship contains the story of the pious Arhad-dasa 
who relates to his eight wives and they to him how they 
obtained true religion and how overhearing them a king 
and a thief were converted. The Kathakosa of unknown 
date and authorship is “a series of tales without 
connection, in bad Sanskrit with verses in Prakrit 
which gives a poor Jain version the story of Nala an 
Damsyanti". 


The Champaka-sreshthi-kathinaka of Jinakirti of 
fifteenth century isin frame a story containing three 
tales, one of Rivana’s vain effort to avoid fate. The 
Palagopala-kathanaka of the same author contains the 
tale of a woman who accused of attempts on her 
honour the youth who has refused to yield to her 
seductions. 


This brief survey of the story class of literature 
will illustrate the large variety and number of stories 
dealing with almost all phases of Brahmanical, Jaina, 
and Buddhist faith. Among all classes of literature the 
stories supply a clear state of our civilization and 
culture in the different grades of the society. 
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The drama is an important branch of Sanskrit 
literature. “It has had a full and varied national 
development, quite independent of Western influence, and 
it throws much light on Hindu social eustoms during the 
centuries preceding the Muhammedan invasion." The 
essential elements of which the drama is composed had 
been in existence before drama in a complete form 
came into being, The hymns of the Rigveda contain 
dialogues, such as those of Sarama and the Panis, Yama 
and Yami, Puraravas and Urvadi. Tradition describes 
Bharata as having caused to be acted before the gods a 
play representing the wedding (svayambara) of Lakshmi 
with Purushottama (Vishou). Tradition further makes 
Krishna and his cowherdesses (gopika) the starting 
point of the sarhgita, a representation consisting оѓ а 
mixture of song, music and dancing, which are the other 
elements of the drama. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva 
and the well-known Bengal Yatras represent this type of 
play. The other elements include the blendinz of lyrics 
and dialogue in prose and also in Prakrit. The Maha- 
bhashya refers to the full-fledged acted dramas dealing 
with the episodes of Krishna, viz., Kamsavadha and 
Balibandha. | 


Of the two kinds of literary composition, viz. 
Sravya and Prekshyha, the latter are the dramas which 
may be for the purpose of recitation(pathya)like the other 
literature or for the play (geya) proper. Of the Pathya 
variety of drama there are twelve branches, of which 
the first are known as Kipakas (representative plays), viz., 
nataka, prakarana, natika, samavakara, ihamriga, dima. 
vyayoga, utsrishtikanka, prahasana, and Bhina, Vithi and 
Sattaka. Similarly the Geya variety of drama comprises 
eleven branches, viz. dombiks, bhána, prasthana, singaka 
bhanika, prerané, ramikrida, hallisaka, rásaka, írigadita, 
and ragakavya, 


The art of playing (abhinaya) consists of body- 
acting (aógika), verbal acting (vàchika), acting with the 
help of costumes and makeup (aharya) and emotional 
acting (sattvika) Dancing which is an element of 
drama is a form of body-acting only (angabhinaya) with 
the help of the six major limbs (head, two hands, chest, 
two sides, waist, and two feet) and the six minor limbs 
(two shoulders, two arms, back, belir, two thighs, two 
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shanks or elbows, two knees and neck). The head acting 
includes twelve parts, viz. eyes, eye-brow, eye-lids, eye- 
balls, cheeks, cheek-bones, nose, lower lips, rows of teeth, 
tongue, chin,and face. The acting of the feet includes 
the movement of heels, ankles, soles, and fingers, The 
movements of the single hand comprise twenty-eight 
kinds of gestures and of the combined hands twenty- 
three kinds of gestures. * 


Generally the plays sre divided into scenes and 
acts. The scenes are marked by the entrance of one 
character and the exit of another. The number of 
actsina play varies usually from one toten. Every 
play begins with a prologue or introduction, which 
regularly opens with a prayer or benediction (nandi). 
Before a new act an interlude (vishkambha or pravedsi- 
ka), consisting of a monologue or dialogue, is introduced. 
In this scene allusion is made to events supposed to have 
ocourred in the interval, and the audience are prepared 
for what is about to take place, The whole play closes 
with a prayer for national prosperity which is spoken 
by one of the principal characters numbering four to 
five. ‘The duration of the events is to be identical with 
ihe time occupied in performing the play on the stage ; 
but occasionally the interval is much longer. The 
unity of place is not observed. The Natyadistras supply 
details of the stage.* 

The three earliest playwrights before Kalidasa are 
Bhása, Sudraka, and Aivaghosha. Scholars do not yet 
agree about the relative position, and dates of these 
playwrights. Professor Keith places Bhasha and 
Sidraka between Aévaghosha (800 A.D.) and Kalidasa 
(A9 A.D.) According to others Bhasa may be placed as 

ar back as between B.C, 300 and 350, and Sidraka 
about B. O. 250. 

Fragmentary manuscripts discovered at Turfan 
have brought to light three of Buddhaghosha's Buddhist 
dramas of allegorical character. The first of these is 
known as Sariputra-prakarana, otherwise called, Sarad- 
vati-putra-prakaraoa. It belongs to the Prakarapa type 


1 For (lustrations soo Amritabazat Patrika, Puja number, 
Qotober, 1943, pp. 165-166, 

à Wor illustrations see the writer's Encylopedia of Hindu 
Architecture sub-voce, 
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Qf dramas and comprises nine acts. The story ‘deals 
with the events which led upto the conversion of the 
young Maudgalysyana and Saripnira by the Buddha. 
Sariputra had an interview with Aévajit. Then he 
discussed the question of the claims of the Buddha to 
be a teacher with his friend, the Vidishaka,. who 
raised the objection that a Brahman like his master 
should not accept the teaching ofa Kshatriya, Sari- 
putra repels the objection by reminding his friend 
that medicine aids the sick though given by a man 
of inferior caste. Maudgalyayana Ereets Saputra 
inquiring of him the cause of his glad appearance, and 
learns his reasons. The two go to the Buddha, who 
receives them, and who foreteils to them that they will 
be the highest in knowledge and magic power of his 
disciples’. The end of the play is marked by a 
philosophio dialogue between Sariputra and the Buddha, 
which includes a polemic against the belief in the 
existence of a permanent self. It terminates in the 
praise of his two new disciples by the Buddha, and a 
formal benediction, 


Fragments of the second drama is recorded 
along with the manuscript of the first one. Its title is 
missing and the full story is not available. Init ‘we find 
the allegorical figures of Buddhi (wisdom), Kirti (fame), 
and Dhriti (firmness), appearing and conversing, This 
is followed by the advent of the Buddha himself. In 
the other drama also the title is missing; the fiqures 
comprise the heroine Mugadhavati, the Vidishaka 
Komudha-gandhs and the hero Somadatta, and a prince, 
a maid servant and Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 


A series of thirteen dramas are ascribed to the 
great poet Bhisa. He is mentioned (along with Sarmilla 
and Kaviputra and others) by Kalidasa (fifth century) 
in his, Malavikagnimitra, by Biya (seventh century), 
by Vakpati (eighth century), and by Raja‘ekhara (900) 
as a great poet- and playwright. The writers on poetics 
also refer to him ; Vámana (eighth century) mentions 
the Svapna-visavadatta and the Charudatta : Bhimaha 
criticises the plot of Pratijia-yaugandharayana; and 
Abhinavaguata (000) refers to Svapna-visava-datia and 
the Chirudatta. 1t is uncertain if Bhisa belongs to 
Ujjayini or he lived under the Western Kshatrapa kings. 


The story of the Madhyama-Vyayoga in one act 
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is based on the Mahabhirata and reminds one of the 
talk of the love of the demon  Hidimba for Bhima, the 
third (madhyama) of the Pandavas and their marriage 
resulting in the birth of Ghatotkacha. 


The Dütaghatotkacha in one act also belongs to the 
Vyayoga type of plays. The main story refers to the 
Kurus being jubilant over the defeat of Abhimanyu, 
Arjuna's son, at the hands of Jayadratha. Dhritarsshtra 
warns them of the dangers that overshadow them. 
Ghatotkacha appears to them and predicts their punish- 
ment at the hands of Arjuna. 


The third play is Karosbhara in one aot which 
deals with Karna’s armour. He makes himself ready 
for his fight with Arjuna. He tells lya, the Madra 
king, of the trick by which he won it from the great 
Parajurama. The latter retaliates for the deception by 
the ourse that the arms should fail him in the hour of his 
need. The curse is fulfilled. Indra comes in the guise 
of a Brahman and obtains from Karga his weapons 
and ear-rings. Karna and Salya go out to battle, 
and the sound of Arjuna’s chariot is heard. The fourth 
play is Urubhanga in one act. In it the fight between 
Bhima and Duryodhana is described. It ends in the 
breaking of the thigh of the latter who falls in agony. 


The Paacharatra is in three acts and belongs to the 
Samavakara type of plays, where there are more than one 
hero. The mainstory deals withthe efforts made by 
well-wishers tosave the Kurus andthe Pagdavas from 
the fatal conflict which ends in the ruin of the former 
and grave loss to the latter. The common preceptor who 
has undertaken a sacrifice for the benefit of Duryodhana 
demands of the latter as the fee for the sacrifice the grant 
to the Pandavas of half the realm. Duryodhana promises 
on condition that they are heard of within five days- In 
Act II Virata is found missing from those present at the 
offering. He has to mourn the loss of a hundred Kichakas 
including the chief one who attempted to insult Draupadi 
іп Virate’s palace. Bhishma suspects that Bhima 
must be at the bottom ofthis tragedy. In his instiga- 
tion it is decided to raid Virata’s cows, as he hopes thus 
to bring the facts to light. The foray, however, fails, 
for the Pasdavas are with Virata in disguise. Abhi- 
manyu is taken prisoner ¿nd married to Virata’s daughter 
Uttara. The charioteer in Act Il brings back the 
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news, showing clearly that Arjuna and Bhima have 
taken part in the contest. Duryodhana, however, decides 
to keep faith. 


The sixth play, Diitavakya, in one act belongs to 
the Vyayoga type, deals with the Krishpa legend from 
the Mahabharata, who came as the ambassador (düta) 
seeking peace with Duryodhana. At that time Bhishma 
has been made the chief of the Kuru forces, The 
ambassador demands the half*of the realm for the 
Pápjavas. Duryodhana refuses and seeks to bind the 
envoy. Enraged, he calls for his magic weapons, But 
finally he subdues his wrath and receives homage from 
Dhritarashtra. The seventh play, Bilacharita, in five 
acts deals with the life of Krishaa from his birth until 
he kills king Karsa of Mathurg. This is a lively and 
vivid picture, full of action. There is much originality 
in it because it differs from the similar stories of 
Krishna in the Harivaméa, Vishnu and Bhigavata 
purápas which are of later growth than the Bhasa’s play. 


The next two dramas, Pratimá-nàtaka, and Abhi- 
sheka-nataka, are based on the Rāmāyava, The Pratima- 
najaka in seven acts belongs to the Nátaka type of 
plays. It shows the story of Rima from Da£aratha's 
death tohis return to Ayodhya after recovering Sita 
from Lanki. It opens with the statue (pratima) hall 
where Daéaratha's statue is added to those of his 
predecessors after his death at the banishment of Rama 
together with Lakshmana and Sita as a result of 
Kaikeyi's plot to enthrone Bharata. 


The Abhisheka-nstaka im six acts also belongs to 
the Nataka type and is based on the Hamáyaoa. It deals 
with the coronation (sbhisheka) of Rama after his 
return from Lanka without any reference to the second 
banishment of Rita. 


The tenth one, Avimaraka, isa play in six acts. 
It is based not on the epics but on some unidentified 
stcry. "The daughter of king Kuntibhoja, Kurangi, is 
saved from an elephant by an unknown youth, who 
in reality the son of the Sauvira king, is living with his 
father asa member of a degraded caste for a year as 
the outcome of a curse. His low status forbids his 
union with the princess. But love triumphs and the 
lovers secretly meet, the youth coming in the guise of 
a thief. The news leaks out and the youth flies away. 


т 
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In despair he seeks to burn himself to death but Agni 
repulses him. He attempts to throw himself from a 
rock but a Vidyadhara dissuades him giving him a ring 
which enables him to enter the palace unseen and save 
Kurasogi, likewise desolated, from suicide. Then Narada 
appears and reveals the identity of Avimaraka who 
is not in fact the son of the Sauvira king, but the son 
of Agni by Sudarsanz, the wife of the king of Kadi, 
who gave him over on his birth to Suchetana, her 
sister, wife of the Sauvira king. The happy marriage 
thus takes place with the approval of all those connected 
with the pair.’ 

The Pratijia-yaungandharayana isa Prakarasa in 
four acts. The story resembles the onein the Brihat- 
katha of Gusadhya and is referred to in the Mahabharata, 
The Vatsa king Udayana goes on an elephant hunt, but 
is taken prisoner by his enemy, Pradyota Mahisena of 
Ujjayini, a counterfeit elephant being employed for his 
overthrow. Yaugandharayana, the minister of Udayana, 
who is the hero of the play, determines to revenge the 
king. In Ujjayini Mahasena discusses with his wife the 
question of the marriage of their daughter, Vasavadatta, 
when the news of the capture of Udayana arrives. They 
decide that she shall take lessons in music from the 
captive, T'hetwofallinlove. Yaugandharàyasa comes 
to Ujjayini in disguise with his friends. "Through his 
machinations the king is enabled to escape with Vásava- 
datts But the ministeris captured after a gallant fight. 
Mahasena, however, appreciates the cleverness of the 
ministers and approves the marriage of the pair. 


The Svapna-Vasavadatta or Svapna-nitaka, which 
belongs to the Nataka type, is a play in six acts, the 
masterpiece of Bhasa and the most mature of his 
dramas. It is in continuation of the Pratijii-yaugan- 
dharayasa. ‘The minister is anxious to secure for 
Udayana, the Vatsa king who has married the princess 
Vasavadatta of Ujjayini, an extension of his power by 
wedding him to Padmavati, the daughter of the king of 
Magadha. Udayana,however, refuses as he is unwilling 
to leave his beloved Vasavadatta. The minister induces 
Vasavadatta to aid in his scheme. Taking advantage of 
a temporary separation from the king, he spreads the 
rumour thet the queen and he Bates gehen in a 
conflagration, The king is thus indu to consider 
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marriage with Padmavati. The minister has entrusted 
to her care the queen, giving out that she is his sister. 
Padmivati is willing to accept the love of the king, but 
learning that he has never ceased to cherish the 
memory of Visavadatta she is seized by a severe 
head.ache. The king comes to comfort her but does not 
find her and lies down, sleep overcoming him. Vasava- 
datía sits down beside the sleeping person considering 
him to be Padmivati. But as he begins to speak in his 
sleep about Vasavadatta she rises and leaves him, but 
not before he has caught a glimse of her, ina dream 
svapna) as he thinks. He awakes and goes to the palace. 
Then he finds the good news that his foes have been 
defeated. At that time a messenger comes from Ujjayini 
bearing the picture of nuptial of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta. Padmavati sees this picture and recognises 
that Yaugandharayaoa’s sister left with her was really 
Vasavadattz. The minister arrives to explain to the 
satisfaction of all the plan he has devised to secure 
Udayana's ends. ч 


The thirteenth and last of the existing plays, 
Charudatta,is in four acts without the Nandi verse at the 
opening and the Bharatavakya at the close, 'Charudnita, 
a merchant whose generosity has impoverished him, 
has seen a hetaira Vasantasend at a festival, and 
they have fallen in love. Pursued by the king’s 
brother-in-law Samsthine, Vasantasena takes refuge in 
Charudatta’s house. Whenshe goes she leaves in his 
care her gold ornaments, and ransoms for his creditors 
toa servant of Charudatta, who renounces the world 
and becomes a monk. Inthe night the ornaments are 
stolen by 5 thief Sjjalaka, in order to gain the means to 
purchase the freedom of a slave of Vasantasens with 
whom he is in love. Charudatta is overcome with 
shame at learning of the theft of goods deposited in his 
care. His noble wife sacrifices a pearl necklace, which 
she gives to Vidishaka to hand over to Vasantasena in 
lieu of her lost jowels. He takes the ornament to the 
hetaira, who has learned of the theft, but accepts it to 
have the excuse of visiting the merchant once more. 
She starts out to Charudatta’s house after handing over 
the slave girl to Sajjalaka. At this point the play ends 
| pily. It seems, however, that Charudatta was 
accused of theft and Vasantasend wasin grave danger 
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of life through the machinations of the king’s brother- 
in-law,? 


The Mrichchhakatika, a Prakarana in ten acts, is 
ascribed to &n unidentified king Südraka to whom no 
definite date could yet be assigned, although he would 
be after Bhasa and before Kalidasa: The first four 
acts of the play area reproduction with slight changes 
of Bhása's Chirudatta. The names are slightly changed ; 
the king’s brother-inlaw is called Famsthinaksa, and 
the thief Sarvilaka. Act 1 carries the action upto 
the deposit of. the ornaments by -Vasantaseng. Act TI 
relates Vasantasens's generosity in releasing the sham- 
pooer who turns monk and the attack made on him 
by an elephant from which her servant Kamapuraka 
saves him and gets as reward a cloak which Vasanta. 
sena regognises as Charudatta’s. Act III describes 
Sárvilaka's success in stealing the jewels and the 
resolve of Charudatta's wife to give her necklace to 
replace them. In Act IV Sarvilaka gives the stolen 
jewels to Vasantasena who is, therefore, pleased with 
him, gives him permission to marry her slave girl 
although she is aware of his theft. At that time he 
learns that his friend Aryaka, who was imprisoned 
by the king as according to a propheoy the former 
was to get the kingship, has escaped from captivity. 
Thus Sarvilaka leaves his newly made bride with 
Vasantasena in order to help his friend. At that time 
Vidishaka comes with the necklace of Charudatta’s 
wife, which Vasantasenz accepts in order to use it 
as & pretext to see Charudatta once more. Асі V 
further describes Vidüshaka's visit, her departure from 


* It will be noticed that there dramnas have certain features 
which are to be seen nowhere else, First, no other playwright has 
written so many dramas. Secondly, the variety is also missing 
elsewhere, Of these thirteen dramae the first seven are based on 
the Mahabharata, the next two on the Ramayaga, the following 
three on the Katha class of literature, and the Isst one on the 
hetaira stories, Bhasa's originality in creating à sustained interest 
even on previously known stories of the audience is no where 
jacking. Thirdly, of all Sanskrit playwrights, Bhasa appears to 
have recognised to a certain extent the distinction between a play 
proper and а dramatic literature, the former being more suitable for 
enacting and the latter for recitation or reading at leisure, Even 
the dramas of Kalidisa ure less suitable for the stage while some of 
the later dramas of Bhavabhuti and others can never be enacted in 
their entirety and with success, 
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her house, andthe storm which forces her to spend 
the night in Charudatta’s house. Act VI reveals her 
next morning offering to return the necklace but her 
gift is refused by Charudatta’s child to replace his clay- 
cart (mrith-sakatika) with a golden one. She is to 
rejoin Charudatta in a neighbouring park, the property 
of Samsthanaka. But by an error she enters the cart 
of Samsthanaka. And Aryaka who has been seeking a 
hiding place leaps into the cart of Charudatta and is 
driven away. Two policemen stop the cart, and опе 
recognises Aryaka and protects him from the other 
with whom he contriyes a quarrel, In Aot VIL Charu- 
datta sees his cart drive up, discovers Aryaka, permits 
him to go off in it, and he himself leaves to find 
Vasantasem. In Act VIII Samstanaka with the Vita 
anda slave awaiting Vasantasena in his park meets 
the shampooer turned monk washing his robe in the 
tank, insults him and beats him. Then Vasantaseni 
arrives. Shamsthinaka tries but fails to win her and 
beats her apparently to death and buries her under 
leave-cover. For this cruelty the Vita and the slave 
leave his service and go to Aryaka. The monk re. 
enters to dry his robe, finds and restores to life Vasanta- 
seni, and takes her to the monastery to be cared for. 
In Act IX Samsthanaka as the chief of Police accuses 
Charudatta as the murderer of Vasantasend. Her 
mother is summoned as a witness but she defends 
Charudatta. The Police officer testifies to the escape of 
Aryaka, which implicates Charudatta. Vidishaka en route 
to return to Vasantasena her jewels given to Charudatta’s 
child visits the court but in his anger with Samsthanaka 
lets fall the jewels. This fact taken together with the 
evidence that Vasantasenag spent the night with 
Charudatta and laft next morning to meet him in the 
park, and the signs of struggle there deceives the judge 
who condemns Charudatta to exile, but the king Palaka 
at the instigation of Samsthanaka converts the sentence 
into one of death. Act X reveals the hero led to death 
ina procession. Getting this news the monk appears 
with Vasantasena just in time to prevent Charndatta’s 
death. While the lovers rejoice at their re-union, the 
news is brought that Aryaka has slain Palaka and 
succeeded to the throne and granted a principality to 
Ohirudattía and approves cf his legal marriage with 
Vasantasens. The crowd demands Satbsthanaka’s 
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death but Charudatta pardons him. The monk is 
rewarded by being appointed the chief of Buddhist 
monasteries in the realm.* а 


Three dramas are ascrided to the famous post Kili- 
dasa who is placed during the reign of the Gupta king 
Ohandragupta ]I, Vikramáditya of Ujjayini, at 400. 
"The Malavikignimitra is unquestionably the firsi 
dramatic work of Kalidisa". ‘he play in five acts is 
a Nataka, Act I,shows the heroine Malavika as Vidarbha 
princess, destined as the bride of Agnimitra, escaping 
and seeking Agnimitra after her brother Mathavasena 
has been captured by her cousin Yajiasena. Her escort 
was attacked by foresters on the way but she reaches 
Vidisa, the Mitra capital, and finds refuge in the home 
of Dharini, the senior queen of Agnimiira and learns 
dancing. InAct IL king Agnimitra happens to see a 
picture in which Malavika is depicted, and falls in love 
with her. All ends in happiness after the usual palace 
incidents.* 


Tha Vikramorvaési in five acts, a Trotaka or Najaka, 
falls in the interval between the author's youthful 
Malavikagnimitra and his mature perfection of the 
Sakuntali Here is shown the love of Pururavas, a king, 
and Urvadi, a heavenly nymph (apsaras) The prologue 
is followed by the screams of the nymphs from whom 
Urvadi on her return from the Kailsda mountain has been 
torn away by a demon. "he king Pururavas hastens to 
her aid, recovers her, and restores her first to her 
friends, ani then to the Gandharva king, but not before 
both have fallen desperately in love. Urvadi and a 
friend appear in the air and drops a letter written on 


= ы * 

i As d matar of fact itis the beori playin Sanskrit &urzasemg 
even Kalidasa'e Sakunta]i. While Kalidasa stands highest in pootion| 
refinement, in tenderness and depth of feeling, Südraka is pre-eminent 
among a1] play«wrights for tlie draniatia quallties of rigour, life and 
action and sharpness, and of exoelling in genius even Shakespeare. 

3 [his lóve story Is similar to that of Bhasa's Svapnavasava- 
atta wherefrom Kalidisa might bavo taken tho- thome, Pushya- 
mitra, Agnimitra, and Vasumitra are clearly cf the Sunga dynasty 
formed by the first through the deposition of the last Maurya king 
in 178 B.C. The contact with Vavanas is also historical. "The heroic 
sacrifice refloots that of Samudragupta mentioned in Allahabad pillar 
inscription. ‘The Malavikagnimitra in the premature attempt of 
Kaliddss of dramatic art [t is essentially a work of youthful 
promise and achievement. 
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birch bark breathing her love forthe king. Urvasi's 
friend appears and finally Urvasi herself, but after a 
brief exchange of love passages Urvadi is recal’ed to 
play a part in heaven in a drama produced by Bharata. 
Two pupils of Bharata report that Urva£i played her part 
badly in the piece on Lakshmi's wedding ; asked whom 
she loved, she answered Pururavas instead of Puru- 
shottama (Vishnu). Bharata cursed her but Indra inter- 
vened and gave her leave to dwell on earth with 
Pururavas until he had seen the fate of her child. 
Angry at her husband for some trivial cause Urvasi 
entered the grove of Kumara and was cursed to be 
converted into a creeper. The king laments at her 
disappearance and in his madness for her grasps a creeper 
which in his embrace turns into Urvasi. The king and 
his beloved ara back in capital. At that time an arrow 
falls with an inscription “arrow of Ayus, son of Urvaéi 
and Pururavas.” While the king is amazed because he 
knew nothing of Ayus’s birth and concealment by 
Urvasi, a woman comes from a hermitage with a 
gallant boy to return him to his mother as he has 
violated the rules of the hermitage by slaying a bird. 
Urvaii admits the fact of concealment and weeps to 
think of their severance, now inevitable, since the king 
has seen her son. But while Pururavas is ready to 
abandon the realm to the boy and retire to the forest in 
grief, Narada comes with a message of good tidings. 
A battle is raging between the‘ gods and the demons ; 
Pururavas’s arms will be necessary, and in reward he 
may have Urvasi's society for life.’ 


The Sakuntala in four or five recensions but in 
all in seven acts is the most popular drama The 
prologue leads up to the picture of the king Dushyanta 
in swift pursuit of an antelope entering the hermitage 
of Kapya. There on civil dress he enters the grove and 
hears Priyambadi and Anusiya joking with Sakuntala 


x In this drama ‘Kalidasa shows a marked advance in imagi. 
nation. His source is not precisely known. The story is old. It 
eocurs in the Rigveda; it is degraded to sacrificial application in the 

tapatha Hrahmags; it is also found ín a number of Puranas, aud 
in the Matsya there is a parallel to Kalidgsa’s version, for the 
motif of the nymph’s transformation into a creeper, instead of a 
swan, is already present; Pururavae’s mad search for her and her 


reacue fromademon are known. The passionate and undisciplined 
love of Urvasi is happily displayed. 
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who is troubled by a bee and ask her to seek the help 
of the king. Thereupon Dushyanta reveals himself 
and elicits that Sakuntals, born of Visvamitra and 
Menaka, a nymph, is but a foster daughter of Kapva and 
is intended to be married toa suitable groom. At that 
time both Sakuntala and Dushyanta fell desperately in 
love. The king gives order for the hunt to end, sends 
back the army and Vidushaka to the capital but he 
himself stays back and secretly marries Sakuntala, In 
Act IV Priyambada and Anusaya report that the king 
has left after his secret marriege with Sakuntala and 
that in her sadness she forgot to receive properly the 
harsh ascetic Durvasas who has cursed her to be 
forgotten by her beloved but may recollect at the sight 
of a signet (¢akuntala), A voice from the sky has 
informed Kanva at the moment of his return to the 
hermitage of the secret marriage and of Sakuntala’s 
approaching maternity. Under the malign influence 
of the ourse the king does not recognize his secretly 
married wife and cannot receive her. The hermits 
reprove him and insist on leaving her, refusing her the 
righttogo back with them,since her duty is by her 
husband's side. Tbe king's priest is willing to give 
her the safety of his house till the babe be born, but a 
figure of life in female shape appears and bears Sakuntala 
away, leaving the king still unrecognizing, but filled 
with wonder. It is reported that policemen have 
arrested à fisherman acoused of theft of a royalring 
found in a fish which he has caught; it is Dushyanta's 
ring which Sakuntala had dropped while bathing en 
route to the king’s palace. The sight, of the ring 
reminds the king of his marriage with Sakuntala and 
grief and repentance overcome him. From his despair 
the king is awakened by the screams of the Vidushaka 
roughly handled by Matali, Indra's charioteer, who has 
come to take ihe king as the gods need his aid for 
battle. In Act VII Dushyanta is revealed victorious. 
and travelling with Matali in a divine car to Hemakata, 
where dwells in the place of supreme bliss the seer 
Maricha and his wife. Here the king sees a gallant 
boy pulling about a young lion to the terror of two 
MALENE, They ask the king to intervene who feels a 
pang as he thinks of hissonlessness To his amazement 
he learns that this is no hermits son, but his own. 
Sakuntala is revealed to him in the dress of an ascetic, 
Maricha crowns their happiness by making it clear to 
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Sakuntala “that her husband was guiltless of the sorrow 
inflicted upon her"! 


An ordinary author of Western temperament would 
have concluded the story of Sakuntala like the story of 
Romeo and Julliet, at the fifth act where she was 
rejected. The master mind of Kalidasa prolonged the 
story not only to keep up the rule of dramaturgy not to 
end in tragedy but to demonstrate the Indian national 
principle of conjugal love being based on Dharma 
(religion). The union based on external attraction does 
not last as was shown in the union of Siva and Parvati. 
Dushyanta was at first fascinated by Sakuntala’s youth 
and beauty and she herself easily yielded contrary to 
the tradition of Kanva’s hermitage which was retained 
by Anusiya and Priyambads, because Sakuntala had 
in her blood the weakness out of which she was begotten 
on her mother nymph by asage. This ideal is missed 
in Shakespear’s Tempest and in all Western dramas of 
similar circumstances. The rejection of Sakuntala 
was natural for Dushyanta despite Durvasas’s curse 
which was devised to save the face of the king. His 
queen Harmsapadiks had been singing the heart-rending 
song that the king neglected her as soon as the junior 
queen Vasumati came into the palace. Sakuntala if even 
accepted would have been similarly treated at the in- 
evitable presence of a fourth queen. But by the rejec- 
tion Kadidasa purified the king’s basic Inst for beauty 
and youth and revived the sagely inheritance in Sakun- 
tala herself. It is for this reason that after rejection 
Sakuntala was taken to the peaceful heavenly hermitage 
of Miricha rather than to the Kanva's earthly hermitage 


2 The story of Sakuntala in based on that of the Mahabharata. 
But the addition and alteration buvo made the play a perfect one, 
"Kalidasa excels here, in depicting tho emotions of love, from 
the first suggestion in an inhecent mind to the perfection of 
passion; he in hardly less expert in pathos.” “The richness of 
creative faney and his skill in the oxpression of tender feeling 
assign fim & high place among the dramatists of the world. The 
harmony of the pootic sentiment is nowhere disturbed by anything 
violent or terrifying. Every passion is softened without being 
enfoebled. The aniour of love never goes beyond aesthetic bounds ; 
it never maddena to wild jealousy or hate, 'lhe türments of sorrow 
are toned down to a profound and touching melancholy.” Hence 
it was that untals exercised so great a fascination on the calm 
intellect of Goethe. Sir William Jones speaks equally highly of it 
Professore Keith and Macdonell share the praise as shown by the 
above quotations. 
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where ij was but natural to send her back. The repent- 
ance of the king at the sight of his signet ring removed 
his perpetual sin, and the ascetic practice of Sakuntala 
in the quietness of the heavenly hermitage of Maricha 
unlike her fest life at Kanva’s hermitage prepared 
herself for a lasting union of hearts through the agency 
of her son Bharata, 

This may bring home the remarkable comment of 
Goethe that the drama of Sakuntala combines in itself 
‘the flower of youth and the fruit of advanced age, the 
earth and the heaven.’ Poet Rabindranath ‘l'agore 
admires snd endorses Goethe’s insight of this unique 
production of Kalidasa and after comparing the Tempest 
and the Romeo and Julliet with the Sakuptelam comes 
to the correct conclusion that ‘no drama of Shakespeare ' 
or any other Western or Indian author attained the 
height of Kalidasa's drama’, 


The wellknown dramas, Ratnavali, Priyadaréiks, 
and Nigananda аге definitely ascribed to the same 
author Harsha, Professor Keith identities this dramatist 
Harsha with “unquestionably the king Harshavardhana 
öf Kanauj" (606-548). 

The Ratnavaliin four acts is a Natiké. The story 
relates to king Udayana of Vatsa already celebrated by 
Bhasa in his Svapna-Vasavadatta and Pratijia-yaugandha- 
riyaga. The minister Yaugandhar&ysoa has planned 
the marriage of the Vatsa king Udayana with the 
daughter of the king of Ceylon. He spreads the news that 
the queen Vasavadatta has died in a fire at Lavanaka. 
The king of Ceylon then yields the hand of his daughter 
and sends her in the care of Udayana's chamberlain 
and hisown mijnister Vasubhutito Vatsa, but, wrecked 
at sea, she is rescued by s merchant of Kausambi, taken 
there, and handed over to Vasavdatia- The queen seeing 
the beauty of the princess, now named Sagnariki, decides 
to keep her away from her innocent husband. But at 
the spring festival which she celebrates with Vatsa, 
Sagarika appears at the queen's train, watches the 
ceremony of the worship of love god (Kama) snd falls 
in love with the king. But the queen herself appears 
before Sagarika, meets the king and listens to his 
confession of love to Sagarika,and then bitterly reproaches 
him. At the plight of the king Sagarik; attempts 
suicide wherefrom Vidushaka saves her and hands her 
over tothe king. When a magician is displaying his art 
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Vasubhuti escaping the shipwreck appears and relates 
the tale of disaster. News suddenly comes that the 
queen’s quarters are on fire and Vasavadatta reveals 
that Sagarika is there. The king rushes to aid her and 
emerges with her. Vasubhuti recognizes in Sagarika 
the princess and Yaugandharayana arrives to confess 
his plot. Vasavadatta gladly gives the king to Ratnavali, 
the princess of Ceylon, since her husband will thus be 
lord of the earth, and Ratnavali is her full cousin. 


The Priyadarsika in four acts, also a Natika, shows 
the same old story ina slightly different form. It is 
reported that the king of Kalinga has driven away the 
king Dridhavarman, during Vatsa’s imprisonment at 
the court of, Pradyota, because of his refusal to marry 
his daughter tohim. The princess is given shelter by 
her father’s ally, Vindhyaketu who, however, offends 
Vatsa and is attacked and killed by Vatsa’s general 
Vijayasena. The beautiful princess (Priyadaréika) is 
taken as a part of the booty and the king allots Arapyaka, 
so named because she is picked from the forest. Act IV 
reveals Arapyaka in prison, the king in despair, and 
the queen in sorrow, as she has learned from a letter 
from her mother that Dridhavarman, her aunt's 
husbani, is in bondage needing Vatsa's aid. Vijayasena 
and Dridhavarman’s chamberlain bring the nows of the 
defeat of the Kalinga king and re-establishment of 
Dridhavarman. Then it is represented that Aranyaka 
has poisoned herself. Vasavadatta is filled with remorse. 
The chamberlain recognizes the princess. But Vatsa’s 
magic art revives her. Vasavadatta recognizes her 
cousin, and grants her hand to the king. 

The Nagananda in five acts is a ,Nitaka. It is 
dramatization of Buddhist legend which was told in the 
Brihatkatha and in the Vetilapafcha-viméati. Jimuta- 
vahana is a prince of the Vidyadharas and Mitravasu, 
the prince of the Siddhas, Mitravasu's sister is told 
by Gauri in a dream that Jimutavahana would be her 
husband. She discloses the dream to a friend, which 
he overhears. The Vidushaka forces a meeting between 
the timid lovers who slyly confess their affection. But 
an ascetic comes and takes away the maiden to a 
hermitage. In Act IT Malayavati is love-sick in a 
garden where the king enters and declares his love to 
her. Mitravasu comes to offer him his sister's hand. 
The king declines being ignorant of the identity of the 
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offer. She deems herself disdained and seeks to hang 
herself. Friends rescue her. Jimutavahana appears 
and proves that she ishis love by showing a picture. 
The two exchange vows and are married. In Act IV 
Jimutavahana while strolling with Mitravasu sees a 
heap of bones of serpents daily offered to Garuda. He 
rezolves to save the serpents by offering himself to 
Garuda. The mother of Sankhachida, a snake, refuses 
the substitute but Garuda bears away Jimutavahana. 
Act V opens with the anxiety of the parents and 
wife of Jimutvahana, to whom a jewel from his crown 
is borne Sankhachida appears and reveals to Garuda 
his crime in giving the substitute. The hero expires as 
his parents arrive. Garudais ashamed. Gauri appears 
to cut the knot, revive the prince and re-establish him 
in his realm in order +o fulfil Malayavati's dream. By 
a shower of ambrosia the snakes slain by Garuda revive, 
and he promises to forego his cruel revenge.* 


The Mattaviliea is a  Prashasana, farce. Ita 
author is king Mahendra Vikrama-Varman, son of the 
Pallava king Sinha-Vishnu-Varman, and contemporary 
of the king Harsha of Kanauj. He ruled in Kaachi in 
the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. [n the 
play he is alluded to bear the titles of Avanibhajana, 
Gunabhara, and Mattavilasa. 


The play opens with a Kapalin of the skull-bearing 
order and his damsel, Devasoma, intoxicated and 
unsteady and helplessly falling down. In remorse he 
proposes to foreswear strong drink but is persuaded by 
her not to break their penance and praise drink and 
their roles of life. Ina description of Kaóchi a parallel 
is drawn between a tavern where the pair is seeking 
charity and a scene of sacrifice. The two get alms but 
the skull serving as begging bowl is lost. Suspicion of 
theft falls on. a Buddhist monk, S:kyabhikshu, who 
laments that despite the excellent fare he has received 
the law forbids the enjoyment of strong drink and 
women. He concludes that the true gospel of the Buddha 


1 Tn comparison with Kalidasa and earlier dramatiste Harxha 
is much inferior in. art and style, There is not much originality. 
But be has effeotivels devised the plot im both the Ratnaval) ani tho 
Priyadar£ikaà. The emotion of love is noble and gay. In the 
Nigananda ‘Harsha rises in depicting the emotions of self-sacrifice, 
charity, magnenimity, and resolution in the face of death, 
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contained no such ridiculous restrictions, and expresses 
his desire to benefit the whole community by dis 
covering the authentic text. When challenged he denies 
that his begging bowl is that of the Kapalin. Ніз 
arguments do not convines the Kapalin. The Buddhist 
picks up Davasoma when she falls to the ground after 
trying to pull out locks of hair from his shaven head, 
the Kapalin accuses him of taking her in marriace 
and invokes punishment on the violator of the rights of 
Brahmans. <A Pasupata worshipper of Siva is appealed 
toas añ arbitrator but he finds the task too difficult. 
Doth claimants proudly assert their adherence to a 
creed which forbids lying, and the Buddhist recites in 
addition the whole list of moral rules which makes up 
the Sikshapada. Pa:upsta suggests that they must take 
the matter before a court. En-route, however, a mad 
man who has rescued the skull from a dog appears and 
offers it to the Pasupata who haughtily rejects the 
horrible object, but suggests the Kapilin as the recipient. 
The Kapalin accepts the skull and turns away the mad 
man. The Kapalin apologizes to the Buddhist monk. 
The drama closes with the usual benediction (Bharata- 
vakya) referring to the ruling king and the author." 


Three dramas and some other unknown works are 
ascribed to Bhavabhuti whose full name is Srikantha 
Nilakantha Bhavabhuti, son of Nilakagtha and Jatukarni, 
grandson of Bhattagopala, of Kadyapagotra and of 
'laittiriya school of the Black Yajurveia. He belonged 
io Padmapara, apparently in Vidarbha but he shifted 
to Ujjaiyini where before Mahakala his dramas were 
played. Kalana mentions him as a member of the 
court of Yasovarman of Kanyakubja who was defeated 
by Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir in about 736 A. D. 


His earliest play is the Malati-Madhava, which is 
а Prakarava in ten Acts. A Buddhist nun, Kamiandoki, 
plans to unite in marriage her two favourite pupils, 
Malati and Madhava, who are respectively the daughter 


1 The subject is trivial The author merely shows his 
acquaintanoe with the Buddhist tenets; ‘The style is simple and 
wlegant and is appropriate to the sulject malter. Verses aro not 
without force and beauty, In prose speeches unwieldy compounds 
of Bhavabhutl muster their appearance Ocousionally, The author has 
the merit of avoiding tho grosa vulgarity. A variety of metres and 
» number of Prakrits are used in this short play. 
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and the son of two friends, Bhurivasu, the minister of 
the king of Pad navati, and Devarata, minister of the 
king of Vidarbha. The king of Padmavati, however, 
presses his minister to marry Malati to his friend 
Nandana who hasa beautiful sister, Madayantika who 
is a friend of Mulati. Madhava with his friend 
Makaranda goes to a festival and Malati also is sent 
there by Kamandaki. Both see each and fall in love, 
Both are further enamoured by seeing the pictures 
drawn of each other by them. When the lovers are 
meeting in a temple of Siva, Madayantikz is in danger 
of death from an escaped tiger, and is rescued by 
Makaranda. These two are then deeply in love, 
The king, however, resolved on the mating of Malati 
and Nandana. Madhava, despairing of success through 
Kamandaki's aid alone, decides to win the favour of 
the ghouls of the cemetery by an offering of 
fresh flesh. From the cemetery he hears cries in a 
Chamugda temple nearby. He rushes Just in time to 
save Malati who was abcut to be offered asa sacrifice 
to the goddess Chamundà by the Kapalika, Aghoraghas;ta 
and his consort Kapalakusdala, for which purpose he 
has stolen Malatifrom the palace. A struggle follows 
between Madhava and Aghoraghanta and the latter is 
slain, Kapalakuodala swears to avenge her companion's 
death. Malati's marriage with Nandana is, however, 
fixed. Before the ceremony Kamandaki takes her to 
the temple of Love.goi wherefrom Malati and Madhava 
are sent away to a secret place, and Makaranda 
dressed as Malati goes back to the palace to marry 
Nandana. Itis shewn how poor Nandana has bean 
turned out by his false bride. On hearing this Mada- 
yantikaé comes to rebuke her newly married sister-in-law. 
But removing the bed-cover under which the false 
bride was lying down she recognizes her own lover 

akaranda in the garb of Malati. They are both happy 
and elope to the hiding place of Malati and Madhava, 
The fugitives were sucvoured by Madhava and so 
splendidly routed their fces that the king, learning of 
it, gladly forgives the runaways. But in the tumult 
Malati has been stolen away by Kapalakupdalà. Act IX 
shows the wild search of Madhava for Malati. Saudamini, 
a pupil of Kamandaki, rescued Malati from Kapalakundala 
and with the good news the life of Madhava is saved 
who was about to commit suicide, Act X opens with 
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~ a scene of lament by Kamandaki and others. All become 
happy when Saudsmini arrives with Malati and 
Madhava and with the news that the king approves 
their marriage.! 


The Mahaviracharita is a Nataka in seven acts, 
[t describes the main story of the Ramayaga ending 
with Rama’s return from Lanka.* 


The Uttara-Rama-Charitra is also a Nataka in seven 
acts covering a period of twelve years. It concludes 
the story of Rima and Sita commencing with the 
banishment of Siti and with her re-appearance with her 
sons Lava and Kuéa, Sita is sad after the departure of 
Janaka, who came to them after their return from 
Lanka. Rama consoles her. News is brought from 
Vasishtha that Rama should meet every wish of Sita 
as she is an expectant mother but rank first of all duty 
to his people, Lakshmana shows them the picture 
containing scenes of their wanderings, Sita wishes to 
revisit the hermitages on the Ganga. Rama prays that 
his magio arms may spontaneously pass to his sons to 
be born soon. Sitä, wearied, falls asleep. The Brahman 
Durmukha brings the news that some people doubt 
Sita’s purity at Ravana’s place. Rama decides to banish 
Sita and commands Lakshmana to take away Sita and 
leave her at the forest on the plea of her visiting the old 
scenes. In Act Ii a conversation between an ascetie 
Atreyi and the spirit of woods, Vasanti, reveals that 
Rama is celebrating the horse sacrifice, and that 
Valmiki is bringing up two fine boys to sing the Rama- 
yana. Rama appears; sword in hand, after slaying an 
impious Sidra, Samboka, who is purified at death by 
Каша and appears in spirit form and leads his benefactor 
to Avastya’s hermitage. In Act 11] two rivers, Tamasa 
and Murala, report in a conversation that Sita abandoned 


1 The main story, with the “episode of the two pairs of 
lovers, ending in elopments occurs in the Kathasarit-sagsra and 
other collections of stories together with the motifs of the sacrifice 


of a maiden bys magician and the offering of flesh to the demons 
to obtain their aid.” 


2 This Nataka of Bhavabluti lacks the novelty of his Praka- 
raga. Tho effort to give some. unity to the plot covering fourteen 
years is unsuocessful, Tho characterization is feeble. Tho fatal 
error is the narration of events in long speeches in [ieu of action.” 
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would have killed her but Ganga preserved her and 
entrusted her two sons, born in her sorrow, to Valmiki 
to train. Then Sita in a spirit form appears unseen 
by mortals under Tamasa’s care to Tevisit the scenes 
of her youth. Kama also appears At the sight of the 
scene of their early love, both faint, but Sita, recovering 
touches unseen Rama who recovers only to relapse 
and be revived again. Finally Sita departs leaving 
Rama fainting. Act [V shows a hermitage where 
Janaka has retired from his kingly duties owing to 
the grisf on Bitàás ba nishment by Ката. Kausalya, 
Ram’s mother, who has also. left the palace life, meets 
Janaka, Both forget self in consoling each other. They 
are interrupted by the merry noises of the children of 
the hermitage. One, especially pre-eminent, is Lava 
who has a brother Kusa and who knows Rama only 
from Valmiki's work. he horse for Rama’s sacrifiice 
approaches, guirded by soldiers- Undaunted by the 
royal dlaim of sovereignty Lava decides to oppose it. 
Act V shows exchange of martial taunts between Lava 
and Chandraketu, Lakshman's son, who guards the horse 
for Rama, though each admires the other. In Act VI, 
a Vidyadhara anil hia wife, flying 1n tbe air, describe 
the battle of the youthful heroes and the magic weapons 
they use. ‘The arrival of Rama interrupts the conflict. 
He admires Lava’s bravery, which Chandraketu extols ; 
he questions him but finds that the magic Weapons came 
to him spontaneously. Kuga enters. from Bharata's 
hermitage, whither he has carried Valmiki’s poem to be 
dramatized. Ката admires the two splendid youths 
who are, though he knows it not, his own sons. In Act 
VIL all take part in a supernatural spectacle devised 
by Bharata and played by the Арзатаѕаз. Sita's 
fortunes after her abandonment are depicted. She 
weeps and casts herself in thè Bhagirathi- She reappears 
supported by Prithvi, the Earth goddess, and Ganga, 
each carrying 4& new-born infant. Prithvi declaims 
against the harshness of Rama, Gaiga excuses his acts. 
Both ask Sita to care for ihe children until they are 
old enough to hand over to Valmiki, when she can act 
as she pleases. Ката is onrried away. He believes 
the scenes Teal. Now he intervenes in the dialogue, 
now he faints. Arundhati suddenly appears with Sita, 
who goes back to her husband, and brings him back to 
consciousness. ‘The people agvlaim the queen. Valmiki 
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presents to them Rama’s sons, Kuga and Lava, and Sita 
disappears underground,* 


The Venisamhara of Bhatta Narayana is dated 
before 800 because the author is cited by Vamana and 
Anandavardhana (800 A.D.) and was the grantee cf a 
copper plate inscription of 840. The play isa Nataka in 
six acts. The story derived from the Mahabharata deals 
with the redressing (samhara) of Draupadi’s braid 
(vegi) by Bhima who avenged Draupadi's insult in 
being dragged by her braid by slaying Dubssana. 
Draupadi vowed never to braid her hair until the insult 
is avenged. 


Bhima reveals his bitter anger by declaring that 
he will break with Yudhishthira if the peace be made 
with the Kaurayas for which Krishna has been sent 
asan envoy, before the insult to Draupadi has been 
fully avenged. Sahadeva fails to appease him. Draupad; 
adds to his bitterness by relating a fresh insult ina 
careless allusion by  Duryodhana's queen Bhanumati. 
Krishna returns unsuccessful in making peace and 
escaped detention in enemy's camp by the use of his 
magic atms. Bhanumati relates an ominous dream; a 
Nakula (ichneumon, also, the fourth Pandava brother) 
had slain a hundred serpents (representing all the 
Kaurava brothers) Duryodhana at first suspicions of 
betrayal] inclines to fear but shakes of the depression, 
consoles the queen, and indulges in passages of lova, 
He makes light of the fears of the mother of Jayadratha 
of Sindhu, slayer of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, who 
fears tle revenge of the Pandavas. He despises the 
resentment of the Pandavas, gloates over the insults 
heaped on Draupadi, ani mounts his charict for the 
battle. Act III shows à. demoness and her husband feed 





1 The Uttarsramacharita; ths best 
"reaches no higher level as a drama” tlian 
made no serious effort to: produce effootive unity of events covering 
twelve years. The charaoterization is similarig uneffsotive. Lengthy 
descriptions and long compounds injure the dramatia effect. “As 
a poem the merits of thy Uttararimacharita are Patent and undeni- 


sble" The author himself proolaims as his own merits "richness 
and elevation of expression," There nre also ‘depth of thought and 
grandeur.’ But Bhavabhuti wag not content with simplicity, but is 
often too fond of elaborate and overloaded descriptions, 


of Bhavabhuti's plays 
the other two. Ha has 
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on the blood and flesh of the dead on the battle-field, 
They have been summoned thither for Ghatotkacha, 
son of Hidimba by Bhima, is dead and Hidimba has 
bidden them attend Bhima in his reverge on the Kuru 
host. They see Dropa's death at the hands cf Dhrishta- 
dyumna, when he lets fall his arms, deceived by the 
lie of his son's death. They retire when Aévathaman 
advances filled with grief for his father’s treacherous 
death. His uncle Kripa consoles him, and bids him 
ask Duryodhana for the command in the battle, It ig 
refused and given to Karpa who has poisoned 
Duryodhana's mind by falsely repeating that Drona 
had fought only to win the imperial authority for hig 
son and sacrificed his life in disappcintmet. Atva- 
thaman quarrels with Karna and a duel is barely 
prevented. Asvathaman accuses Duryodhana of parti. 
ality, and will fight no more. In Act IV Duryodhana 
is shown wounded. Recovering he learns cf Duhdasana’s 
death and a Kuru disaster. A messenger from Karna 
reports the death of Karna’s son and gives an appeal 
for aid written in Karga's blood. Duryodhana makes 
ready for battle. His aged parents, Dhritarashtra and 
Gandhari, with Saijava advise him to make peace, 
Act V shows Duryodhana refusing the advice of his 
parents and Sasjaya and is ready to go to tte battle- 
field on hearing of Karea’s death, unaidel Arjuna and 
Bhima appear. Bhima insists on their salutiug with 
insults their aged uncle; Duryodhana reproves them, 
but Arjuna insists that it is just retribution for the 
acquiescence of the aged king in Draupadi’s ill treat- 
ment. Duryodhana defies Bhima, who would fight, but 
Arjuna forbids. Yudhisjhira’s messenger take them 
away. Aésvathiman arrives and seeks reconciliation 
with Duryodhana, but receiving a cold reception with- 
draws, followed by Sasjaya bidden by Dhritarashtra to 
appease him, In Act VI areport comes to Yudhishthira 
and Draupadi of Duryodhans’s death at Bhima's hands, 
But a Chárvaka brings a false report that Bhima and 
Arjuna are dead. Yudhishthira and Draupadi resolve 
on death and the HKakshasa, Charvaka, departs in 
glue. When they are about to die a noise is heard. 
Yudhishthira deeming it Duryodhana rushes to arms, 
while Draupadi runs away. She is, however, caught by 
her hair by Bhima, whom Yudhishthira seizes. The 
error is discovered, and Draupadi binds up at last her 
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locks (veni)  Nakula has slain the Charvaka. Arjuna 
апі Vasudeva arrive, and all is well.? 


The Mudrarakshasa of Vidakhad atta, son of Maharaja 
Bhaskaradattta or the minister Prithu, and the grandson 
of the feudatory Vatesvaradatta, is of uncertain date 
which, however, comes after the Venisamhara of Bhatta 
Narayana. 


In Act 1 Chayakya in a monologue expresses his 
detestation of the Nandas and determination to secure 
Rakshasa as minister for Chandragupta. His вру, 
Nipunaka, enters and reports that he has found a Jain 
Jivasiddhi hostile to Chandragupta, who is in reality 
Chanakya’s agent. The scribe atadasa is a real 
enemy. The jeweller Chandanadasa, who has sheltered 
Rakshasa’s wife and child, is also an enemy. The 
signet ring of Rakshasa dropped by his wife at 
the doors in pulling in her child gives a chance to 
Chapakya who writes a lester, has it copied in good 
faith by ЅакацаЛаза and sealed with Rakshasa’s seal. 
Sakatadisa is then arrested but sud?enly rescued by 
Siddharthaka, another spy of the minister, who flees 
to Rikshasa, Jivasiddhiis banished and Chandana tasa 
is fung into prison to await death for having harboured 
Rakshasa’s family whish has escaped. Chagakya then 
receives the news calmly that Bhigurāyapa and others 
of the court who are his emissaries have also fled. Act 
V shows Rakshasa’s counter plot. Viradhaka in a 
serpent.charmer's disguise reports that the scheme to 
murder Chandraupta as passed under a coronation arch 
has failed, Vairoshaka, uncle of Malayaketu, who had 
been crowned as the lord of half the realm being slain 
in lieu of Chairagupta, Abhayadatta, who offered him 
poison has been forced to drink the draught. Pramodaka, 
the chambarlain, who was bribed is deadin misery. 
The bold spirits who were issued from subterranean 


1 “Pho play is onthe whole undramatic, for the action is 
choked by narrative, and the vast abundance of detail served up in 
this form confuses and destroys interest, yet the characterization 
is good. Oa the other hand, we find in Bhatta Narayana many 
of the defects of Ghavabhuti, In epecial the fondness for long 
compounds both in Prakrit and Sanskrit prose and the same 
straining after effect” in tho lengthy descriptions, Nonetheless 
the author has the marit, shared by Vidakhadatta jn the Mudra- 

a, of fire and energy in dialogues, 
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passage into the king's bed chamber have been detected 
and burnt as ants in their hiding place. J ivasiddhi 
is banished and Sakatadasa and Chandandasa have 
been condemned to the stake. But Sakatadisa returns 
with Siddharthaka who restores his seal to Rakshasa 
saying that he picked it up at Chandanadasa’s house 
and begs to remain in his train. Viradhaka appears 
and reports that Chandragupta is tired of Chanakya. 
At this moment Rakshasa is asked to buy some precious 
jewels and he hastily bids akatadasa see to the price, 
little knowing that they are sent by Chavakya to entrap 
him. Act III displays that the minister has forbidden all 
feasting without telling the king. The monarch upbraids 
him ; the minister taunts him with ingratitude and 
insolence, resigns office and leaves. In Act IV 
Bhagurayana explains to Malayaketu that he and his 
followers who have taken the monarch’s side desire 
to deal direct with him, because Rakshasa is no real 
foe of Chandragupta and if Ohaygakya were out of 
the way Rakshasa himself will ally with Chandragupta. 
Malayaketu is perplexed and his doubt increases when 
he overhears a conversation between Rakshasa and a 
courtier who reports the split between Ohandragupta 
and Chasakya. Rakshasa appears and explains that 
Chandragupta is now in the palms of his hands which 
may mean alliance with Chandragupta. Malayaketu 
feels half-hearted for an advance for he is suspicious 
of Rakshasa. &akshisa, however, consults Jivasiddhi 
about the suitable time about an advance but receives 
much astrological lore presaging a disaster. ln Aot V 
Jivasiddhi approaches Bhaguriyana who grants permit 
to leave the camp. Bhagurayana tells that he fears 
Rákshasa who seeks to slay him, although Hakshasa 
formerly used him to poison Parvatesa. Malayaketu 
overhears this and is wild with rage, because he 
deemed his father s'ain by Chanakya. Wish difficulty 
Bhagurayaga persuades Malayaketu to wait to 
punish Rikshasa if he proves guilty. Siddharthaka 
gives false evidence against Rakshasa and tells that 
Le was to bear from Rakshasa to Chandragupta the 
sealed letter written by Sakatadasa, a jewel given by 
Malayaketuto Rakshasa who in his turs gave it with 
his sealmark to Siddharthaka to rescue Sakatadisa, and 
a verbal message stating the terms demanded by the 
allied kings for their treachery against Malayaketu 
andthe demand of Rakshasa himself for the removal 
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cf Chàseakya. Malayaketu confronis  Rakshasa who 
admits that he has assigned the allied kings to guard 
the king's person which Malayaketu interprets as a 
device to facilitate their treachery. Rakshasa can deny 
the message but the seal and writing are genuine. 
Besides Rakshasa wears a fine jewel purchased from 
Chanakya’s spy, which belonged to the king's father ; 
Malayaketu considers this as the price of Rakshasa's 
treachery. Rakshasa is bewiliered, Malayaketu is 
incensed and befooled; he gives orders to bury alive 
the allied kings who craved territory as their reward and 
trample them under elephants. In this confusion Rakshasa 
slips away to rescue his friend Chandanadasa. Act VI 
shows Rakshasa in the capital deploring the failure of all 
his ends, and the fate of his friend. A spy of Chandra- 
gupta approaches him and passes himself off as one 
seeking death for Ohandanadása's fate on which 
Chandragupia's mind is relentlessly set He 
warns Rakshasa not to attempt a rescue of Chan- 
danadasa because the executioners may slay him quicker 
in that case. Rakshasa sees that nothing save self- 
sacrifice is left for him. Act VII shows Chandandssa 
being led to death, his wife and child beside him. The 
wife is determined to die also, but Rakshasa intervenes, 
Chinakya and Chandragupta come on the Scene. 
Rakshasa decides to accept the office of minister pressed 
on him by both. Thus he can save the life of Chan- 
danadisa and his friends Malayaketu’s massacre of 
the allied kings has broken the host into fragments 
and apparent rebels have captured him and his court. 
As minister of Chandragupta Rakshasa is permitted 
to free Malayaketu and restore his lands, Chandanadasa 
is rewarded, and a general amnesty approved. 


The Ramabhyudaya mentioned as a drama by 
Ánandavardhana in his Dhanviloka, àn1 Dhanika and 


1 "The interest in the action never flags. The characters 
of Chapakya snd Raükshasa are excellent foils. Each is in his own 
way admirable. The minor figures are all interesting. The kings 
Chandragupts and Malayaketu represent the contrast of ripe 
intelligence with youthful ardour. Vidakhadatta's diction is 
admirable, forcible and direct, the martial charactor of the drama 
reflects itself in the clearness and rapidity of his style. As an 
artist he uses images, metaphors and similies with tasteful 
— Ie is unique шоо ee dramatists in writing a 
Teal drama, not composing sets of elegant extraots." Thi 1 
and well deserved praise from Professor Keith. — 
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Visvanatha has not yet been found. It is ascribed to 
Yasovarman of Kanyakubja who is mentioned by 
Kalhana and who has patronized Bhavabhuti and 
Vakpati. Many Natakus, Natikas, and Prakaranas where. 
from quotations have been made in anthologies, are 
ascribed to Sivasyamin, who, according to Kalhana, 
lived under Avantivarman of Kashmir (955-983). These 
plays are entirely lost, "The Tapasa-Vatsarsja-charita 
of Anangaharsha Mahiraja, son of Narender Vardhana, 
is dated after the Ratnivali of Harsha. The author was 
known to Anandavardhana ani Abbinavagupta. The 
story deals. with the well-known theme of Vatsaraja. 
The Uttara-Righava of Mayurdja is known only by 
reference. 

The Parvati-parigaya, once ascribed to Bana, is 
now allotted to Vamana Bhatta Bana (1400). The 
Mallikamaruta, wrongly ascribed to Dandin, is the work 
of one Uddandin (17th century). "The Chhalita-Ráma is 
referred to by Dhanika in his commentary on Dasarüpa. 
Its author, date, and full story are not kuown. The 
Pandavananda is similarly mentioned by Dhanika, but 
nothing more is known about it. The Tarsigadatta is 
mentioned by Dhanika, Its author and date are 
unknown. It is a Prakarana of the variety where the 
heroine is a courtesan. The Pushpadishita or Pushpa- 
bhüshita as designated in the Sahitya-darpana is 
similarly mentioned by Dhanika. Its author and date 
are not known. It is a Prakarana of the yariety in 
which the heroine isthe married wife of the hero and 
is, therefore, a lady of good family. The Samudra- 
manthana is mentioned in the Dasaripa as a drama of 
the type known as Samavakéra, The author, date, and 
particulars are unknown. The Anargha-Righava, a 
Nataka in seven acts, is ascribed to Murari, son of 

rivardhamanaka and Tantumati. His date is uncertain 
but must be later than Bhavabhuti from whose Uttarara- 
macharita he cites. Besides the Kasmirian poet Ratnakara 
(middle of ninth century A. D.) mentions Murari in his 
Haravijaya. In Aot I while Dasaratha is engaged in 
conversation with Vamadeva the sage Vidvamitra arrives 
to take Rima and Lakshmapa to subdue the Bskshasas 
who have been troubling his hermitage. The king 
reluctantly agrees and the party departs and Dasaratha 
retires and mourns the departure of his sons, A cry 
behind the scene announces the approach of the 
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demoness Tadakà. Rama hesitates toslay a female but 
finally departs for the duty. He returns after slaying 
the demoness and describes tha rising of the moon. 
Viévamitra then suggesis a visit to Janaka and Mithila 
after description of both. Јапака'в daughter Sita - 
is now ripe for marrisge and Ravana seeks her hand. 
Janaka accompanied by Satananda receives Rima, but 
hesitates to put him to the severe test involved in 
bending Siva's bow. Hàavana'senvoy arrives to demand 
Sita’s hand, but indignantly declines the request that 
his master should bend the bow. Rama is allowed to 
make the trial. Report cones that Rania has wonder- 
fully broken the bow. He is promised Siia’s hand and 
other sons of Dasaratha also are awarded consorts. 
Rávana's minister Malyavant laments ihe failure of 
his scheme to win Sits. Strpanakha arrives from 
Videha and reports the union of Kama and Sita, 

ürpspakha assumes the disguise of Manthars in order 
to secure the banishment of Rama and Sita to the forest, 
wherefrom Sita may be stolen. Dadarathe resolves to 
transfer his kingdom to Rima. But Manthara bears a 
fatal message from Kaikeyi, bidding Daéaratha grant 
the two boons of the banishment of Rama and the 
coronation of Bharata. In Act V a conversation 
between Jambavant and an ascetic Sravana report the 
advent and doings of Rama in the forest. Sravapa 
goes to Sugriva to bespeak a kindly welcome for way- 
farers. Jambavant cverhears a dialogue between 
Ravana, disguised as a juggler, and Lakshmapa. "The 
vulture Jatayu then reports the appearance of Havana 
Maricha inthe forest. Jambnvant goes to warn Bugriva 
of the danger, while Jatüyu sees Sita being catried away 
by Ravana and pursues him, Rama and Lakshmana 
then appear wandering in grief in vain search. They 
hear a cry and see the friendly chief, Guha, being 
assailed by the headless Kavandha. Lakshmapa 
rescues him, but in doing so, knccks off the tree the 
skeleton of Dundubhi. This enrages Valin who challen- 
ges Kama to battle. Lakshmapa and Guha describe the 
fight and death of Valin. Voices from behind the scenes 
report the coronation of Sugriva and his determination 
tọ aid Rama in the recovery of Sita. Voices from 
behind announce the departure for battle and death cf 
Kumbhakarna and Meghanida. ‘Then Ravana goes for 
the battle. ‘The struggle is dessribed by two Vidyidhara, 
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Act VII shows the departure from Laüka by Kuber's 
car of Rama, Sits, Lakshmapa, Vibhishaaa, and Sugriva. 
They travel by the celestial regions and go to Ayodhya, 
where the priest Vashishtha waits with Itàmu's brothers 
to crown him king. 


The Balarimayana, the Balabharata, the Viddha- 
fala-bhaijika, and the Karpüra-maájarl are ascribed to 
Raja-Sekhars. The Dalarámáyapa is a mahanataka as 
it has ten acts. The story isthe old one, and shows 
the heroic deeds of Rima’s early life, The act closes 
with the consecration of Kama to the throne of 
Ayodhya. 


The Balabhirata is an unfinished Mahinitaka in 
tèn acts. It relates the old story of the Mahabharata. 
It covers the marriage of Draupadi and the gambling 
scene with the ill-treatment of Draupadi at the court of 
the Kauavas. [t was written for Mahipila of Kanauj. 
It is equally unsuccessful as a play. It has also no 
poetic merits. 


The Karpiramaajari is a Natika in four acts ; but it 
is known as a Sattuka because it isin Prakrit, none of 
the characters speaking Sanskrit. It is also an old 
story ; it deals with the king Chaodapila of Kanauj and 
his beloved Karpiramadjari, the Kuntala princess, who 
is a cousin of the queen. A magician displays the 
damsel to the king and queen. ‘The apparition tells her 
tale, and the queen takes her as an attendant. The 
king and the maiden fall at oncein love. Ina letter 
the maiden avows her passion. The queen has found 
out the love and has confined the maiden, while the 

‘ing has made a subterranvan passage giving access to 
her prison, In Act IIT the princess and the king enjoy 
aflirtation in the garden, when the queen discovers 
them. Act IV shows that the end of the passage opening 
on the garden has been blocked, but another passage 
has been made to the sanctuary of Chimunda, the 
entrance being concealed behind the statue. Thus the 
prisoner can play a game of hide-and-seek with the queen 
and this enables her to carry out a cleverruseinvented by 
the magician to seoure the queen’s blessing for the 
wedding. The queen is induced to demand that the king 
shall marry a princess of Lata who will secure him 
imperial rank. She is still at her home, but the magician 
will fetch her to the palace. ‘he wedding goes on merrily, 
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but the princess is no other than Karpiramaajari. The 
queen has unwittingly accomplished the lovers’ desire,? 

The same motif is repeated in the Viddha.éala 
bhaajika. It is a Natika in four acts. The Lata king 
OChadravarman sends to the court of his overlord Vidyi- 
dharamalla his daughter Mrigéakavati in the guise of 
his son and heir. Vidyadharamalla recounts a dream 
in which a beautiful maid had cast a collar of pearls 
round his neck. He is haunted by her. He finds her 
in sculptured form (Salabhaáüjika) in the picture gallery. 
He has a further glimpse of her in the disguised Lata 
prince. The queen proposes to marry Kuvalayamalà of 
Kuntala to the pretended boy. Her foster sister, 
Mekhala, has promised Viduüshaka a lady Amabaramala 
(air garland). To his disgust she turns out a mere 
slave. The king calms him. Together they watch in 
hiding Mrigsnkauvat playing in the garden and hear 
her reading a letter of love. Act IV shows a plot of 
the queen to punish the king. She induces him to 
marry the sister of the pretended boy, meaning that 
he should find that he has married a boy. The marriage 
is completed. News comes from Ohandravarman that 
ascn is born. ‘The queen is, therefore, requested to 
dispose in marriage of his daughter, who may resume 
her sex. The queen is thus tricked and deceived. With 
dignity she bestows on her husband both Mrigaükavati 
and Kuvalayamals. News is brought that the last rebels 
are subdued and the king's suzerainty is recognized 
every where.* 

The Svapna-da&nana and four other unknown 
dramas are ascribed by Rajasekhara in a verse to 
Bhimata who is decribed as Kalinjarapati and may, 
therefore, be connected with the Chandella king ipee] 
& contemporary of Mahipala (914) of Kanyakubja a 








* This play was produced at the request of Rajagekhara's wife, 
The story of the Vatsa king and Vasuyadatts is borrowed and spoiled. 
“The author is devoid of power to create charaoter. The heroine ix 
without merit. The WVidüshaka is tedious. The intrigue is poorly 
managed. The confusion of exits and entrances із diffichit to 
follow and unsuitable for acting," 

? The borrowed story of the Кагрогашаћ art and Viddha- 
—— is е gans — i APP эре * original story 

ntan an Aravadattaz. th d 
of creating 4 character is lacking, "The "hats at Lus DONNE 


‚ t 
brides to the king at once is deplorable.” uste of giving two 
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the patron of Rajaéekhara. Nothing more is known 
about the author and his dramas. 


The Naishadhananda and the Chandakansika are 
ascribed to Khemitvara or Kshemendra (not the 
Kashmirian poet of that name) who asserts his patron 
Mahipala (914) of Kanyakubja’s victory over the 
Karnatas;probably referring to the contest against the 
Raáshtrakota Indra 1I] who also claims victory over 
Mahodaya or Kanyakubja. The Naishadbananda is 
& Nétaka in seven acts. It deals with the epic story 
of Nala and Damayanti as given in the Mahābhārata. 
The Chapdakauśika enacts the well known story of 
the king Harishchandra in seven acts. It opens 
with the scene where Harish Ghanira rebukes the 
Kausika Viévamitra for the apparent sacrifice of a 
damsel on the fire. As the sage was merely bringing 
the sciences under control became irritated (chanda) 
at the interruption by the king and cursed him. The 
king secures the sage's pardon at a heavy cost, the 
surrender of the earth and a thousand gold pieces, "То 
secure the money the king sells his wife and child toe 
Brahmau at Kasi and himself to a dead-body burner 
asa cemetery keeper there. One day his wife brings 
the dead body of their child, but it turns to be a trial 
of his character. His son recovers from the effect of 
& snake-bite. His wife is rescued. The sage being 
highly pleased with the unique observance of truth 
(satya) returns the kingdom ot whole earth to the king, 
who, however, transfers it to his son.! 


In addition to these dramas of the classical reputa- 
tion there are numerous plays of lesser importance 
and of later age which are briefly noticed below under 
the nine or ten groups. 


Of the Nataka type several later dramas and frag- 
mentary ones exist. The Prasanna-Righava in seven 
acts is ascribed to the logician Jayadeva (1200), son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitra, of Kundina in Berar. The 
stcry of the Ramayana is repeated here, 


The Adbhita-darpana in ten acts is ascribed to 
Mahadeva. It bears influence of Jayadeva. “Its ten 
acts cover only the period from Aigads's mission to 


"$ The plot is as poor ^s the execution of the piece, 
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Ravana to the coronation of Rama: Tt introduces the 
Vidüshaka contrary to the rule in Rama drama. 


There are several dramas dealing with the Krishna 
legend. The Pradumnabhyudaya is «ascribed to the 
Kerala prince Ravivarman (1266), The  Vidagdha- 
madhava inseven acts and the Lalita-madhava in ten 
acts are ascribed to Ropagosvamin (1532), the minister 
of Husain Shah. The theme of these dramas is the 
love of Krishna and Radhs. The author supports here 
the movement of Chaitanya of Navadvipa. 

The Karbsavadha in seven acts is based on Bhasa’s 
Balacharita as wellas other plays. It was written by 

esha Krishna for Todar Mall, the minister of Akbari 
The Rukmiri-parioaya was written by Rama Varman 
of Travancore (1735-1787), Тһе Smdama-charita was 
written by Simargja Dikshita (1691) depicting Krishoa's 
generosity to a poor friend. ‘The Chitrabharata of 
Kshemendra of Kashmir (middle of eleventh century) 
is yet untraced. The Subhadra-Dhanaajaya and Tapati- 
Samvarapa (about eleventh century) are ascribed to the 
Kerala prince Kula-Zekhara Varman. 


The Pirtha-parikrama, a Vyayoga, is asoribed to 
Prahlédana-deva, brother of Dharivarsha, king of 
Ohandravati (about 1200) The Harakeli-nataka is 
ascribed to the Chamana king Vitaladeva Vigraharaja 
(1163). The Parvati-parinaya, once thought of Bana, 
belongs to Vamana Bhatta Bana (about 1400), The 
Hara.gauri-viváha is ascribed to Jagaj-jyotir-malla of 
Nepal (1617-1638). ‘It is rather an opera than a play". 
Initthe vernacular verses take the place of Prikrits, 
The DBhairavánanda is ascribed to the Nepalese poet 
Magika (end of fourteenth century), The Bhartrihari- 
nitveda of Harihara (fifteenth century) represents the 
poet Bhartihari as desolated by his wife's death and 
through despair ona false rumour of his own death. But 
being consoled by a Yogin (ascetic) he attains indiffere nce 
(nirveda). And when his wife is recalled to life neither 
she nor their child has any attraction for him. 
The Lalita-Vigraharaja-naraka is ascribed to Somadeva 
who wrote (about twelfth century) in honour of 
the Chahamana king, Visaladeva Vigraharaja. Tt is 
preserved only in part inan insoription. The Pratapa- 
rudra-kalyapa was written by Vidyanatha (about 1900) 
to celebrate his Patron, а king of Warangal The 
Hammira-mada-mardana was written by Jaya-sinha 
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Suri (between 1919 and 1229). The author was a priest 
of the temple of Muni-sukrata at Broach. He claims 
that it includes all nine sentiments. It was, however, 
written to celebrate Jayantasinha, son of Vastupala 
brother of Tejalpala, minister of Vigrahadeva of 
Gujarat. The contents of the Rajaraja-nataka are not 
known. It is stated, however, that the play was annually 
performed in a temple of Siva by order of the Chola 
king Rajaraja I of Tanjore (eleventh century). The 
Gangidsan-pratapa-vilasa of Gangsdhara celebrates the 
struggle of a Champanir prince against Muhammad II 
cf Gujarat (1445-1159). The Vasantika-svapna is an 
adaptation by R. Krishnamachari (in 1692) from the 
Shakespear’s Midsummer Night's dream. 

Of the allegorical Najakas the Prabodha-chandro- 
daya of Kyishna Miéra (1042) is a play in six acts. 
lt is devcted to the defence of the Advaita form of the 
Vishgu doctrine, which is a combination of Vedanta 
(Jaana) with Vaishnavism (bhakti), In act T Love in 
conversation with Desire that the Supreme reality 
being united with Illusion, has a son spirit who again 
have two children, Discrimination (viveka) and Con- 
fusion (moha). The offspring of the latter gained 
strength and menaced the former and his offspring. 
The former, however, is sure to conquer but the danger 
is the prophecy that there will arise knowledge (pra- 
bodha) and Science Сизе from the union of Disori- 
mination (viveka) and ‘Theology (Upanishad); but 
these two are long since parted and their union seems 
unlikely. The two flee while Discrimination (viveka) 
talks with one of his wives Reason (nnd) She favours 
and brings about his reunion with Theology (Upanishad). 
ActlI shows Confusion in fear of overthrow hastens 
by use of Falsity (dambha) to Benares as the key of 
the world. Egoism, grandfather of Falsity, visits 
Benares and discovers Falsity. Confusion enters trium- 
phantly his new Capital and the Materislist Charvaka 
supporta him. But Duty rises in revolt. Theology 
wants reunion with Discrimination. Confusion sends 
Piety, daughter of Faith ($radihs) to prison and orders 
Heresy (mithys-drishti) to separate Theology and Faith, 
Act lil shows tiety in sad plight having lost her mother 
Faith and about t> commit suicide. from which Pity 
dissuades her. She searches in vain for her mother 
Faith in Digambara Jainism, Buddhism and Boma.iam | 
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(Brahmanical sacrifice); each appears with a 
wife Faith, but she cannot recognize her mother in 
these distorted forms. Buddhism and Jainism quarrel. 
Soma-ism enters and makes them drunk with alcohol 
and pleasure, and takes them in search of Piety. Act 
lV shows Faith anl Duty escaping being devoured by 
a demoness through trust in Vishoeu. She induces 
Discrimination to muster his leaders, Contemplation, 
Patience and Contentment, to go to Benares and to 
start the battle. In Act V the battle is over ; Confusion 
and his offspring are dead. Spirit, however, mourns 
the loss of Confusion and Activity. The Vedanta doctrine 
of Vyasa appears, disabuses his mind of error, and 
resolves to settle down as a hermit with one wife, Inacti- 
vity. Act VI shows the Ancestor of all Being still under 
the influence of Confusion, because his Companion Illu- 
sion supports the Spirits whom Confusions dispatched 
before his death to confuse him. But his friend Reason. 
ing shows him his error and he drives them away. Peace 
of heart reunites Theology and Discrimination, She 
tells of her mishaps with Cult and Exegesis; Nyaya 
and Saiikhya, and reveals to Being that he is t 
Supreme Lord. He feels doubtful but his difficulty is 
cleared away by Judgment (Science), the immediate 
supernatural child of the re-union of the spouses, "Trust 
(Bhakti) in Vishnu appears to applaud the result.! 


The Maharaja-parijaya in five acts, an imitation 
allegorical play, is attributed to Yasalipila, the son of 
minister Dhanadeva and Rukmigi, of Modha Bania 
caste, who served, probably as governor to the king 
Abhayapala (1229-1232). It describes the conversion of 
the Chalukya king of Gujarat, Kumirapala,. to Jainism 
at the efforts of Hemachandra. Hemachandra and 
Vidüshaka in the play are personifications of good and 
evil qualities. 


1 ]tisindeed very olever of тираи та to combine the 
plot based on the strife of races in the Mabibharata and the love 
story ofa Natika. There is also the ingenuity of fitting In the 
Vedanta doctrine of the Absolute the devotion of the Vaishgaya 
creed. "here is also some comedy in the exchange of views of 
Egoism and Falsiy and fun in the soenes batween hism, 
Jainism ond Soma-ism. His Sanskrit stanzas are effective and 
stately in Sardula Vikridita and Vasantatilaka (х effectivoly used 
in his rhymed Prakrit stanzas. The play, however, las no dramatio 
force and can hardly be performed successfully. 
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Of the same type is the Samkalpa-siryodaya of 
Venkatanitha of the fourteenth century which is 
“excessively dreary.” More so is the Ohaitanya- 
Chandrodaya of Kavikarnapura. It is an account of 
Ohaitanya's suocess, which wholly fails to convey any 
suggestion of his spiritual power. Similarly the Siva 
allegory is dramatized in the two Saiva dramas, the 
VYidya-parinayana which was written at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and the Jivanandana which was 
written in the eighteenth century. As plays they have 
no merits. 

The Karnasundari, a Nitika (small drama) of 
Bilhana (1080-1090), was written to celebrate the 
wedding in advanced age of Karpadeva Trailokyamalla 
of Anhilvad (1064-1004) with Miyanalladevi, daughter of 
the Karnita king Jayakedin. The story isa jumble of 
reminisoences of Kalidasa, Harsha and Rajaéekhara, 
The Ohalukya king is to marry Karnasundari, daughter 
of the Vidyadhara king. The minister brings her into 
the harem, ‘he king first sees her in a dream, then in 
& picture, He falls in love, and the queen is jealous ; 
Bhe breaks into on their meeting, and at once assumes 
Karnasundari's guise to present herself to the king, 
Next she tries to marry the king to a boy in Karna- 
sundari’s clothes, but the minister adroitly substitutes 
the Teal one. The usual tidings of triumph abroad 
ends the play. 

The Vijayasri, otherwise known as Párijitamanjari, 
is attributed to Mada-Bila-sarasvati, tho preceptor of 
the Paramira king Arjunavarman of Dhara (thirteenth 
century). Two acts are preserved on a stone at Dhara. 
*A garland falls on the breast of Arjunayarman after 
his victory over the Chalukya king., Bhimadeva lI, and 
becomes à maiden. She is the daughter of the 
Chalukys. The usual sequence of events leads to her 
wedlock with the king. 

The Vyisha-bhannja of Mathuradasa (of a later 
date) deals with the love of Krishna and Radha. Radha 
is jealous of à portrait which Krishna has. 1t, however, 
turns out to be one of herself and the play ends happily. 
The Siva-nardyana-bhaija-mahodaya of Narasimha is a 
philosophic play in honour ofa prince of Keonjhor. 

No later writer attempted to imitate the master- 
piece, Mrichhakatika. But there is a slavish imita- 
tion of DBhavabhuti's Malati-madhava, The Mallika- 


52 
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maruta, in five acis, is ascribed to one Uddandinor 
Uddandanitha (not the famous Dandin), a court poet of a 
Zemindar of Calicnt (Kukkutakroda) in the seventeenth 
century. A magician Mandakinf ts eager to arrange 
@ Marriage between Mallika, daughter of the minister 
6f a Vidyadhara king, and Maruta, son of the 
minister of the Kuntala king. ‘They meet and fall 
in love but match is disturbed as the: Ceylon king 
wants to marry Malliks. Miruta's friend Kalakantha 
also loves Kamayantika. ‘Tha sual temple scene 
follows ; elephants frighten the two maidens and rescues 
take place. An emissary of the Ceylon king falsely 
report Kalakaniha's death, Maruta attempts suicide but is 
prevented by his friend's appearance. Malliki is. stolen 
by a Rákshasa, Maruta reseues hér, but he is himself 
stolen and finally overcomes the demon. ‘The king of 
Ceylon is deceived in marriage; Maruta and Mallika 
elope, and Kalakantha and Ramayantika follow their 
example. The second abduction of Mallika takes place, 
the search for her follows, and at last she is dis- 
oovered. All are united and the king and parents acoord 
their sanction. 


The Kaumudi-mitrananda in ten acts is ascribed to 
the Jain writer Rimachandra, the pupil of Hema- 
chandra (between 1173 and 1174). It is in the form of 
a modern pantomime being the play of a number of 
Katha incidents and whole undramatic. 


_The Prabuddha-rauhineya, in six acts, was written 
by Jain Ramabhadra Muni, pupil of Jayaprabha Siri 
(about 1162) as referred to in Hemachandra's Y ogasastra 
tor performance in the temple of ‘lirthaskara Rishava 
on the occasion of a procession festival A bandit, 
Rauhineya, steals away a married woman Madanavati 
and commits cther robberies but being liberated by 
penitence is ultimately reformed The Mudrita-kumuda- 
chandra of Yasas-chandra, describes the controversy in 
1124 A, D, between the Svetambara Jain teacher Deva 
Siri, aud the Digambara Kumuda Chandra. The title 
of play is derived from the defeat of Kumuda Chandra. 


Of the Prahusanas,the Lajakamaleka or Latakamal- 
ika was written by Ssakbadhara Kaviraja under Govinda 
Chandra of Kanauj in the twelfth century. Lovers of 
Madanamanjari seek the aid. of the go-between Dantura. 
The comio is supplied by the dentist Jantuketu who 
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is called to extract a fishbone from the throat of 
Madanamaajaré His antics caused laughter by which 
the bone is dislodged. The bargaining of the lovers is 
satirized. The marriage between the zo-between hereelf 
and à Digambara also causes mirth and laughter, 


The Dhirta-samagama is ascribed to J yotirisvara 
Kavi-éekhara, grandson of Dhuresyara who wrote under 
the Vijayanagara king Narasimha (1487-1507) or son of 
Dhira Simha who flourished under Harisiimha Simraon. 
The play relates the contest of the religious mendicant 
Viéva-nagara (lover of everybody) and his pupil Dura- 
chara (bad conduct) over the beautiful Anadigasena. On 
her insistence the matter is referred to the arbitration 
of the Brahman Asaj-jati (impure race) who decides 
to impound the damsel to himself, despite the attempt 
of Vidüshaka to get her for his own use. The barber 
Molanagaka (root-destroyer) turns up to demand payment 
of a debt from Anangasena. She refers him to Asaj-jati 
who pays him with his pupil's puree. The pupil 
demands the barber’s care. The latter ties him up. 
The Vidoshaka comes and rescues him. 


The Hasyatnava (ocean of laughter) of Jogadisvara 


of unknown date and identity isa popular farce. The king ~ 


Anayasindhu (ocean misrule) finds that all goes ill in his 
realm: wives are chaste, husbands constant, the g 
respeoted, and Brahmans do net make shoes. He goes, ab 
the advice of his minister, to the house of a go-between, 
Bandhura, to study the character of his people, and is 
presented with her daughter Mrigahkalekha. The court 
chaplain with his pupil comes und both are attracted to 
the damsel. After seeing the arrival and. performance 
of a comic doctor whose medicine is worse than the 
illness of Bandhuri, a barber, a police, and an astrologer, 
the king disappears. Then the contest to secure the 
damsel takes place between the chaplain and his pupil, 
and another pair of teacher and pupil. Finally the two 
older disown thè damsel! and the boys content them 
selves with Bandhurā, who is delighted with the turn 
of evenis. The celebration of these double marriages 
is left to another holy шап, Mahinindaka, who also 
desires to share Bandhura. 


The Kautuka-sarvasva of unknown date was 
written by Gopinātha Chakravarti for the sutumn 
Durgipuji in Bengal The licentious king, Kalivatsals, 
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addicted to every kind of vice illtreats the virtuous 
Brahman Satyasraya. Everything is wrong in the state: 
people are oppressive and skilled in falsehood, there is 
contempt for the pious, and the general is coward. 
Rishis are shown practising immoralities which they 
recount in the Puranas. The king proclaims free 
love but is found involved in a dispute over a courtesan. 
He is summoned back to the queen. The courtesan is- 
annoyed and everybody hastens to console her. And the 
king, obligingly to please her, banishes all Brahmans 
from the realm. 

The Dhirta-nartaka of Simaraja Dikshita belongs 
to the seventeenth century. A Saiva ascetic, Muresvara, 
«ntrusts to his pupils on having to Eo away a dancing 
girl to whom he was devoted. When they fail to secure 
tlie damsel for themselves ihey denounce him to the 
king, Papachara, who being amused allows the saint to 
keep the damsel. 

The Kautuka-ratnakara probably earlier than the 
Dhirta-nartaka of the seventeenth century was written 
by a chaplain of Lakshmana Manikyadeva of Bhuluya. 
The play centres round the stealing of the queen despite 
the police guard and the adventures of the courtesan 
who is to take the quean’s place at the spring festival. 

The Hasyachidimani of Vatsaraja (about 1 163-1203) 
іп опе асі shows ns hero, J йдпа-таќі, ап Acharya of the 
Bhagavata, exhibiting by various acts of tricks and 
fooleries his supernatural power in tracing lost articles 
and buried treasures, His disrespectful pupil delights 
in interpreting literally his ramarks 


The Bhana type of plays is also comical like the 
Prahasana type. Bhanas are, however, mostly in comic 
monologues. Both are equally coarse. Both exhibit 
their command of Sanskrit vocabulary, 


T'he Sriigara-bhishana is ascribad to Vamana 
Bhatta Bana (about 1600). The Chief Vita, Vitasa. 
Sekhara, comes to see the courtesan Anaigamasjuri 
on the evening of the spring festival. He goes to the 
street of the courtesan and describes to himself the 
courtesan, ram-fights, cock-fights, boxing, a quarrel 
between two rivals, the different stages of the day, 
and the pleasures of the festival, The Sriigara-tilaka 
or — Was written on the same lines by 
Kamabhadra Dikshita to rival the Уавапа Пака or 
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. Ammabhaána of Vaishnava Varadicharya or Ammad 
Acharya, It was performed at the festival of the marriage 
of the goddess Minakshiof the Madura temple, In it 
the hero Bhujaóga-sekhara on the departure of his beloved 
ceurtesan Hemaigi to her husband describes to himself 
imaginary snakecharmers, magic shows of gods, their 
mountains and so forth. Finally he succeeds in rejoining 
Hemaagi. The Saradatilaka of Sankara shows similar 
descriptions in the imaginary city of Kolahalapura (city 
gf uproar) and the satire extends to the Jaigavas or 
aivas,and Vaishgavas. In theSriógara-sarvasva of Nal'a 
Kavi (about 1700), the hero Anaüga-sekhara parts from 
his beloved courtesan Kanaklata but is finally united by 
the advent of an elephant which terrifies all others in 
the street, but is worshipped by the lover as Ganeda, 
and Siva’s answer to his prayer for help The 
Rasasadana by a Yuvaraja of Kotiliaga in Kerala shows 
the hero, a Vita, who has promised his friend Mandaraka 
to look after his beloved courtesan for him. He goes 
about with her toa temple and then to his house. He 
wanders out into the street, talks and describes at large, 
Then he goes to see a lady in a neighbouring town 
and on his return home finds the lovers united again. 
The Karpéra-charitra of Vatsaraja (about 1163-1203) 
shows the gambler, Karpira, describing in monologue 
his rivalry, gambling and love. The Mukundananda of 
Káadipati Kaviraja (about thirteenth century) illustrates 
à combined  Prahasana (farce) and Вһала (сопіс 
monologue). The hero Bhujanga<ekhara recounts his 
adventures and also alludes to the sports of Krishna 
and the cowherdesses. 


Of the Vyayogas the Kiratarjuniya of Vatsaraja 
(about 1163 to 1203) is based on Bharavi’s great poem of 
thatname. It relates the same story of Arjuna's fight 
with Siva in the guise ofa hunter and securing the 
boon from the god, It illustrates the technical chara- 
cter of Vyàáyoga. After a Nandi (invocation) celebra- 
ting Siva’s consort, the Sitradhara enters, immediately 
followed by the Sthapaka who insists on his reciting 
a further Nandi of the trident of Siva. 

The Saugandhikaharana of Vitvanatha (about 
1816) deals with Bhima's visit to Kubera's lake to 
fetch water-lilies for Draupadi, his struggle first with 
Hanumant and then with the Yakshas, and his final 
victory. The Pandavas then meet at Kubera’s home 
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and Draupadi gets the desired flowers. The Dhanafjaya- 
Vijaya of Kafichana Pandita (of unknown date) deals 
with the prowess of Arjuna in defeating Duryodhana 
anl the Kauravas when they ruid the cattle of Virata. 
Inira ad others describe the contest in which Arjuna 
uses magic weapons. The play ends with the giving 
to Arjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, the hands of Uttara, 
daughter of the king Viratu. The Bhima-vikrama-vyayoga 
of Mokshaditya exists in a manuscript of 1328, It 
describes the heroic deeds of Bhima. The Nirbhaya- 
bhima оѓ Ramachandra (later half of twelfth century) 
пау shows the fearless deeds of Bhima. 
| The Rukmini-harana of the Vatsarija (about 
11£3 to 1203) in four acts illustrates the атра 
type. The play opens with а  dialegue by the- 
Sitradhara. After the Nandi the Sthápaka reports 
that the play was performed at moon-rise during the 
festival of Chakrasvamin. The story is based on the 
Mahabharata and the play shows Krishna depriving 
king Sigupala of Chedi of his promised bride Rukmisi. 
The Vira-Vijaya of Kyishnamiéra of later date is the 
second example of thistype. The third example is the 
Sarva-vinoda Nataka of Krishga Avadhata Ghatikadata 
Mahikavi. 1 

Of the Dimas the "Tripura-daha of  Vatsaraja 
(1163-1203) in four acts illustrates the type. It describes 
the destruction of the city of Tripurasura by Siva. 
The play closes with the homage paid by the gods and 
the seers alike to Mahesa who is bashful. Indra 
pronounces the benediction. The Krishas-vijaya of 
Veikata-varada by Ghana£yama is a later one dealing with 
the conquests of Krishna. Tha Manmathonmathana of 
Rama belongs to about 1820. Of the Samavakira type the 
Samudra-manthana of Vatsaraja (1163-1203) deals with 
the wellknown story. In three acts it illustrates the type, 
Here after the Nandi the Satradhara and the Sthapaka 
in conversation lead to the appearance of the chief 
character, The play ‘is based on the legend of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons. 
Vishgou gets Lakshmi who appears in AotI with her 
companions, Lajji and Dhriti, gazing on a picture of 
her heloved. The unpopularity of the type is proved 
by vne absence of other dramas of this kind. | 

Atkas or Utsyishtikaskas implies a play within 
apiny and hence so called, The оо о 
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Bhaskara Kavi (about fourteenth century), a contem- 
porary of Sayana, is “a stupid imitation of Act ,IV 
of the Vikramorvasi". Itshows Ráma and Lakshmapa 
pursuing the golden deer ; Sità, by the curse of Durvasas, 
is changed into a gazelle herself. Ríma returns 
and wonders missrably in search of her, but finally 
gets her by the help of Agastya. The Krishna- 
bhyudaya of Lokanitha Bhatta was written for the 
rain-time procession of Hastigiri Vishgu in Kaüchi. 
The Sarmishtha-Yajati of Krishpa-kavi, of modern age, 
desoribes the well known story of an old king who 
borrowed youth from his son in order to further enjoy 
the life but later got tired of the change, 


Sattakas are short plays in Prakrit as illustrated 
by the Anandasundari of Ghanafyama, which is a 
tedious work. The author was & minister of the Maratta 
Tukkoji. The Ski»garaemasjati of the Almora poet 
Viive£vara belongs to the eighteenth century. 

Illustrations for all the Uparipakas sre not avail. 
able. The Dana-keli-kaumudi of Ripa Gosvamin is an 
example of the Bhayika type. The other example is 
the Subhadra-harana of Madhava (about 1610). The 
play shows the old legend of the elopement of Krishna's 
friend Arjuna with Subhadri. Krishna meets her by 
going to her father’s house as a beggar. 

Chhaya-nataka or shadow plays, as they exist in 
few late examples, resemble ordinary dramas. Except 
the title no other indication of their character is avail- 
able. The Dütáügada of Subhaja (about 1243) enacted 
im favour of tlie dead king Kumarapala at the court of 
Tribhuvanapala, » Chalukya king of Anahilapatana. I$ 
shows Ajigada as an ambassador to Ravana to demand 
back Sita Rāvaņa endeavours to show that Sita is in 
love with him. Asgada is not deceived and leaves 
Ravana with threats. Finally Ravapa met his doom. 
The Subhadra parinayana of Vyasa Srirsmadeva (fifteenth 
century) under the Kilachuri princes of Raypur 
describes the old story of Arjuna’s elopement of Subhadra, 
he Ramabhyudaya of the same author deals with the 
conquest of Laaka, the fire ordeal of Sita and their return 
to Ayodhys. ‘The Paodavabhyudaya of the same author 
describes in two acts Draupadi’s birth and marriage, 
The avicri-charita of Sadkaralala (1682) деста ЧЫЛ 
story of Savitri and Satyavan. The Maridata of unknown 
author and date tells the story of the Datayakya of Bhasa 
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concerning Kyishya’s mission to the court of Duryodhana 
to seek peace on behalf of the Pandavas. 

Mahanatakas should ordinarily imply dramas of 
bigger size. Professor Luders summarizes their main 
feature by saying that they are “written mainly in 
verge, with little of prose; the verses being of narrative 
as opposed to the dramatic type. There is no Prakrit, 
There is no Vidishaka, but the number of persons 
appearing islarge.” These characteristics are found in 
the Dotangada which has been classified under the 
Chhaya-nataka by Professor Keith. This type is, 
however, preserved in the Hanu-man-nataka, of 
which there are two recensions, one in nine or 
ten acts by Madhusidana and the other in four. 
teen acts by Damodaramifra. In Act 1 after the brief 
Nandi, there being no prologue, a narrative follows 
down tothe arrivalof Rama to Mithila for winning 
Sita by breaking the bow of Siva. It leads upto the 
scene with Parasurama, and Sita's marriage. Act II 
describes Bita's love for Hama. Act II( describes Rama's 
departure in chase of Maricha in deer shape, Acts IV- 
ҮП describe the arrival of Rama’s forces in Laika for 
the recovery of Bità. Act VIII shows Aügada's mission 
to Ravana. The remaining Acts describe the conflict, 
conquest and return of Rama’s party to Ayodhya. This 
is unfit for stage. This is an example of the purely 
literary dramas in Sanskrit. 


Oi the Yatras or operas the Gitagovinda written 
ineniriely Sanskrit without Prakrit by Jayadeva under 
the king Lakshmanasena (iwelfth century) exhibits 
songs sung by Krishoa, Radha and her companion, inter- 
mingled with lyric stanzas of the poet, describing their 
position, or the emotions excited, and addressing prayer 
to Krishna It is a poem capable of a quasi-dramatic 
play. ‘he subject is the love of Krishna for Radha, the 
estrangement of the lovers, and their final reconciliation. 
It reveals a highly developed show of Krishna religion. 

The Gopala:chandrikà of Ramakrishna of Gujarat 
later than the Mahanataka and the Bhagavat, isa iterare 
drama almost entirely in Sanskrit. At the opening the 
actress who asks in Prakrit is told by the Sitradhara 
that the play should be in Sanskrit, Krishpa receives 
the worship of his votaries in the vesture of a herdsman, 

е sports of Krishna and his comrades, and of Radha 
and her friends, are introduced in Act II. In Act TIT 
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Vrinda representing Lakshmi relates the identity of 
Krishna and Radha; Krishna is the highest being and 
Radha is his Sakti (consort). Act IV shows the theft 
by Krishna of the clothes of the maidens when they 
bathe in the Yamuna. He demands that they should 
come out of water and take the clothes and should not 
bear any shyness if they are really devoted to him, he 
being superior to the Vedas, to the asceticism and to the 
sacrifice, The last Act V describes the Казал. The 
spirits of the moonand the autumn lament that the 
maidens are not dancing with Krishoa in Rasa. Krishga 
summons his power, Yogamayà, to persuade the rela- 
tions to send the maidens to him. Then he himself 
goes to them and enchants the girls by playing on his 
flute. The play is essentially mystic and religious in 
character and resemble the Gitagovinda. 


“The Sanskrit drama may legitimately be regarded 
as the highest product of Indian poetry, and as summing 
up in itself the final conception of the literary art achie- 
ved by the very self-conscious creators of Indian litera- 
ture.” Butlike many other achievements of Sanskrit 
Oulture and Hindu Civilization the drama has suffered 
gradual deterioration from the zenith «f its develop: 
ment during the time of Kalidasa in the fifth century 
after Christ. This degredation was noticeable especially 
during the Muslim invation whena political movement 
was started to create a distaste and impracticability 
for everything noble in our civilization. Performance 
of dramas was naturally limited to King's palace and 
God's temples in big cities and centres of pilgrimage. 
Thus the audience comprised the specially privileged 
ones atthe earlier period. Inthe time of the Bengal 
Yatras like the Gitagovinda and operas the atdience 
included the ordinary folks also, But as a result of the 
foreign invasions the ordinary people became more and 
more unfamiliar not only with Sanskrit language but 
even with the Prakrits of dramas, Thus in later period 
an effort was madein some places to replace the Pra- 
krits by vernaculars of the place to suit the need of the 
local population. The large number and variety of our 
dramas, however, indicate the love of the readers and 
writers for the plays which served as mirror of the 
whole Hindu society for at least two thousand years. 
|n no other class of literature such a continued and 
complete picture is available. 


03 
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The brief summaries of the dramas made from 
the classical work of Proffessor A. B. Keith will show 
two things clearly. First dramas were produced all 
over the continent of India, from Kashmir in the 
north to the districts in the extreme south, and from 
Gujarat in the extreme west to Bengal in the extreme 
east. Secondly the period during which dramas both 
for reading and enacting were produced covers nearly 
two thousand years. The number and variety of 
dramas, therefore, became so large that several guide 
books regulating the composition and performance of 
dramas were necessarily required and producec. 


Tradition ascribes the Natyaveda to Brahmi, 
which indicates a great antiquity. Panini in B. C. 300 
alludes in his grammar to the Natyasatras compiled by 

ilalin and Krisséva. Bharata of uncertain date who 
was the traditional director of plays performed by 
Asparas in heaven for the delight of the gods has set 
forth the principles of the drama in his Natyadéstra. 
This treatise covers the whole ground connected with the 
drama. “It deals with the architecture of the theatre, the 
scenery, and the dress and equipment of the actors ; the 
religious ceremonial to be observed at every representa- 
tion ; the music, the dance, the movements and gestures 
of the actors, and their mode of delivery ; the division 
of roles; the general characteristics of poetry; the 
different classes cf drama, and the emotions and 
sentiments which form a vital element in the drama. 
It appears clearly to be based on the examination of 
an earlier dramatic literature which has been lost.” 


The Daéarüpa of Dhanas5jaya under king Muaja 
of Dhàra (971-095) takes its name from the ten primary 
forms of drama recognized in the Natyasastra. It com- 
prises four books **of wooden verses', in the first book 
are treated the subject-matter and plit; in the second 
the hero, the heroine, and other characters and the 
language of the drama; in the thir] the prologue and 
the different kinds of drama ; and in the fourth the 
emotions and sentiments, 


The Prataparudriya named after Pratapa-Rudra 
of Warangal (1298 to 1314) by Vidyanatha is “a 
mediocre compilation from the  Daíarüpa and the 
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Kavyaprakiga of Mammata covering the whole field of 
poetics.” 


The Ekavali of Vidyadhara under Nerasimha of 
Orissa (about 1289-1314) deals with the same subjects in 
better way. Тһе Sahitya-darpana of Visvanitha 
Kaviraja (before 1383), a general treatise on poetics, 
contains chapters dealing with drama. That section is 
based largely on the Dasarupa and its commentary 
Avaloka, and introduces a good deal of matter from the 
Natyaéastra inthe sixth chapter and includes details 
of the characteristics and ornaments of the drama 
which are left out in the Dasaripa. The Rasarpava- 
Sudhakara of Siagha Bhiupila of a kingdom between 
the Vindhya and Sritaila of about 1330 deals with the 
same subjects. The Natyapradipa of Sundaramiéra 
composed in 1613 is based on the Daésaripa and the 
Sahityadarpana.! 


The types of dramas enumerated in these treatises 
are fairly illustrated by the extant works of which 
brief summaries have been quoted above, The highest 
of the ten primary forms is the Nataka (heroic comedy). 
It is named after the hero or the subject matter. |t 
contains five to ten acts, as well as upto fourteen acts 
(in Mahanataka). The hero is a king, royal sage, or god 
in human form. The dominant sentiment is heroic or 
erotic, but all other sentiments are also illustrated. The 
Prakarana (bourgeois comedy) may have any subject 
matter. The hero,a Brahman,a minister or a merchant, 
fallen on evil days, succeeds in attaining property and 
love. The heroine is of three types, a lady of good family, 
a courtesan, ot a good lady sharing the honours with 
a courtesan. The Samavakara is supernatural drama. 
Each act exhibits one type of cheating, tumultuous action, 
and love. The heroic sentiment dominates, Bhasa’s 
Paicharatra, and the Amritamanthana are the only 
examples available. The Ihamriga of which no old example 
is known is so called because in it a maiden as hard to 
attain as a gazelle (mriga) is sought after (iha) The 
Dima is also little known and may be illustrated by the 
Manmathonmathana of Rima. The sentiment of fury 
is predominant. There are four acts. The origin of 


1 Many othor treatises on drama are known only by name or 
exist in manuscripts. 
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ihe name is unknown. The Vysyoga is a military 
spectacle. It is, in one act, filled with strife and battle. 
The subject is legendary, the herois a god, a royal sage 
or man. BDhiasa illustrates it, 'Phe Anka or Utsrishtánka 
(isolated act) is a single act piece. Its subjectis also 
legendary. The sentiment is — and the style 
verbal. Visvanatha’s Sarmishtha-Yayati seems as the 
solitary example. The Prahasana (farce) in one act is 
of popular origin and vogue, The comic sentiments 
predominates. Several exaples exist ag quoted above. 
The Bhana (monologue) in one act is also of popular 
character and origin. The actor speaks in the air, 
repeating answers supposed to be received. Vidvanatha’s 
Lilamadhukara and the Sirada-tilaka are good examples. 
The Vithi (garland) in one act resembles Bhana, but 
there may be more than one actor. The leading senti- 
ment is erotic. Viévanatha's Malaviks is ihe only 
possible example. 


The Natyasastra of Bharata dces not recognize the 
eighteen Uparapakas (minor forms) of Viévangtha. The 
Agnipuripa also supplies a list of eighteen with some 
variants of name. Dhanika names seven forms of 
mimetic dramas including Bhana, The Dasarüpa mentions 
only Natika. Naika in the Natyadastra is a suspected 
interpolation. ‘I'he age of these divisions are uncertain, 
The examples are rare and unimportant The Natika is 
the best known. The subject is invented (not legendary). 
‘he hero is a gay king, The heroine is introduced in 
the royal family in an inferior capacity. It is in facta 
Naiaka like Malavikagnimitra, Ratnavali, Priyadardika, 
etc., smaller in size an4 acts. 'l'he Prakarnika is similarly 
a small Praka: apa. ''heSaitaka is allin Prakrit, otherwise 
it is likea Майка, Тһе Тгоака or Tojaka (dance or 
confused speech) is merely a variant of Nataka. The rest 
of the eighteen Uparapakas are pantomime with song, 
dance, and music rather than serious dramas. There 
are no early examples available. The Goshtha is 
played by nine or ten men and five or six women as 
actors, The Hallida is a glorified dance. Тһе Natya- 
rasika is a ballet and pantomime. The Prasthana is 
mimetiedance. The Bhinika and the Kavya, both one- 
act pieces, are also mimetic dance. The Rasaka of the 
same type includes dialect in its language. The Ullipya 
in one to three acts has hero of high rank engaged 
in battles The Samlpaka in one to four acts has 
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similar hero and battles. The Purmallika in four acts 
has a hero of low rank. The Vilasika in one act has a 
Vidashaka and a parasite Pirhamarda ; the sentiment 
being erotic. The Silpaka, a pantomime, has two 
heroes and twenty-seven most miscellaneous constituents. 
The Prekshana or Prenkhana in one act has a hero 
of low birth, full of combats and hard words. The 
Srigadita in a single act has a legendary subject, and the 
hero and heroine of high rank. The Bubhadraharaua 
of Madhava (about 1600) bears this name. 


POETICS 


Like the dramaturgy a class of literature known 
as Poetics came into being as a result of the critical 
study of the various branches of poetical literature. 
This branch of literature treats mainly of the laws cf 
poetry. These laws deal with prosody and metre, 
sentiment (rasa) and figures of speach (alask#ra), 
and qualities (guya) and defects (dosha). Frosody ireais 
of the laws of versification and the quantity of syllables 
and accent. Rules on accent, Vedic and clugsical, are 
dealt with in the Phij-satra of Santanava (later than 
Patafjali, B. C. 150). 


Metres are referred to in the Bráhmasas and the 
sections of the Saakhysyana Srauta Sutra, Nidana 
Sutra, hik-Pratiakhya, and Katysyana's Anukramapi to 
ihe ltigveda and the Yajurveda specifically deals with 
metres. The regular text, however, is the Piógala's 
Chhanda-Sutra which deals with the Vedic, classical, 
and Prakrit metres. The Srutabodha is variously 
ascribed to Kalidisa and Vararuchi; a chapter civ) 
in the Brihat-Samhits of Varahamihira also refers 
to the subject. Some reference is made to аріп апі 
Bhamaha also, Suvrittatilaka is ascribed to Kshe- 
mendra. Hemachandra compiled the Chhandanusasana, 
Kedira Bhara wrote Vrihatratnakara, in the 15th 
century, dealing with 136 metres, and Oaigadasa wrote 
the Uhhandomangart. 


The sentiment (rasa) is "a condition in the mind 
of the spectator of a drama as well as the reader or 
hearer of a poem. This is produced by the emotions 
(bhava) of the characters. Emotions are excited by 


m + 


factors comprising the object like of love or are 
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hightened by the spring season, etc. The sentiments are 
subdivided according to the emotions which excite 
them into eight to ten groups, viz. erotic, comic, pathetic, 
and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust, wonder, 
and calm (Santa) and affection (vatsalya). 


The figures. of sound (Sabdalaakara) and of sense 
(Arthalaikara) were at first not distinguished as classes 
of figures. 


The ten qualities (guoa) comprise the suggested 
sense (slesha), clearness (prisada), evenness or ense of 
comprehension  (samatà) special sense (samadhi 
sweetness (madhurya), strength of compounds (ojas), 
smoothness in metres and conjunction (saukumarya), 
explicitness of sense (arthavyakti), elevation of subject 
and sentiment (udara), and loveliness (kanti). The 
defects consist of absence of complete meaning, 
incongruity with the context, tautology, ambiguity, 
violation of syntactical regularity, grammatical errors 
break of metrical rules, breach of euphonic rules ; and 
inconsistency of time, p'ace, artistic usage, popular 
belief, logic and science. 


This brief reference to the various aspects of 
poetic literature will indicate cultural development of 
the Hindu mind in matter of literary appreciation. 
Early poetry of standard quality must have grown up 
independently of these laws but the later literature 
followed the rules as a matter of discipline. The 
literary critics, like the legislators of the — 
spiritual and political laws, grew in number and form 
themselves into various groups known as the schools 
of poetics. 

Dandin of the seventh century in his Kavyadarda 
has developed a regular school of thought after referring 
to many predecessors whose works ara lost. According 
to hima poem may consist of verse, prose, or both. 
But the leading element of poetry is Alaókara which 
lends beauty to the poem in its words and sense as 
ornaments do to the human body. He followed the 
already developed doctrine of Marga (path, school, 
style) of which six (Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, Pasohali, 
Avanti, Mágadhi, Lai) are mentioned by various 
writers  Dagjin accepts the Vaidarbha (southern) and 
Gauja (eastern) as the main divisions Of styles, the 
rest being subordirate to these two. The distinguishing 
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marks are the presence in the former of the ten 
qualities which the other (Gauda) does not usually 
accept. His list of figures includes simile (in thirty- 
two varieties), metaphor, Dipaka, Avyitti (repetition), 
Akshepa, ^ Arthantaranyasa,  Vyatireks,  Vibhivans, 
Samasokti, hyperbole, poetic fancy, and Hetu, Sikshma 
and Leéa, the last three being rejected by Bhamoha. 


Chronologically Bhaámoha comes directly after 
Dandin and before Vamana. Bhamoha’s Bhamcha- 
vivaraoa is lost but his Kavyalaakara insists on the 
figures “as the essential feature of the poetry whose 
body is word and sense", He has, however, no marking 
lines between qualities and figures. He rejects the 
distinction of two styles, recognizes only three qualities 
which are, however, not connected with any special 
style. According tc him a sweet pcem is that ' which. 
is agreeable to hear and has not too many compounds, 
and a clear poem is one which can be understcod by 
even women and children. Long ccmpounds supply 
strength but are irccmpatible with sweetness and 
clearness”. He gives a new list of ten additional defects 
and describes logical and grammatical errors in poetry. 


Vamana at the end of eighth century completes 
doctrines of Dandin but supplies a new idea, viz., ‘the soul 
of pcetry as opposed merely to the body’ as mentioned by 
Dandin. According to him ‘a poem is not merely words 
and sense, but there must be qualities and figures as 
well.” He introduces the doctrine cf Riti for Dadin’s 
doctinc of styie, and admits three kinds, viz., Vaidarbhi, 
Gaudi and Piüchali. “The Vaidarbhi is perfect and 
have all the qualities. The Gaudi posseses the qualities 
of Kanti and Ojas understood here in the sense of many 
compounds and high-sounding words. The Pafchali has 
sweetness and gentleness (madhurya and saukumarya) 
like ihe style of Purágas. According to Vámana “the 
qualities are vital, the figures not, they are related 
rather to the body, word and meaning of poetry than 
to the style which is the soul.” Vamana’s quality of 
beauty includes the feature of sentiment which Dandin 
places in the figures Preyas, Rasavat and Urjasvin, 
andthe quality of perspicuity covers the Svabhavokti 
of Dasdin. Vamana further insists that “simile lies at 
the bottom of all figures" and thus omits various figures. 


Udbhata, the contemporary of Vamans, deals in 
his Alaakara-sa:igraha with forty-one figures including 
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three varieties of alliteration. He emphasizes on the 
element of sentiment on poetry and adds the ninth Ras 
calm Gants) Like Bhamaha he ignores the styles o 
Dagdin. He introduces the theory of three Vrittis 
(manners), viz., elegant (upansgarika), ordinary (gramys), 
and harsh (paurushs), based entirely on sound 
primarily alliteration He adds the figures of Drishianta 
exemplification) and Kavyaliaga (poetical causation) 
iviaes simile according to grammatical form of 
expression, and investigates the relations of double 
meaning to other figures as well as the different kinds 
of blending of figures. 


Rudrata in the earlier part of the ninth century 
wrote his Kavyalakira in sixteen chapters of Arya 
verses. He divides figures on the base of sound and 
sense. Under sound he classes figures on the base 
of equivocation (vakrokti), paronomatia (élesha), 
pictorial effects (chitra), alliteration and Yamakas. And 
under sense are included figures bised on reality, 
similitude, hyperbole, and coslescence. He exte 
the manners (vritti) of Udbhata to five manners of 
letters (varya), sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty (lalita) 
and excellent (bhadra). He accepts also ihe styles of 
Vamana and increases the number to four based on the 
use of compounds. The Vaidharbhi has no compounds, 
the Paichali compounds uy to three words, Litiya five 
to seven, and Gaudiya any number He introduces the 
theory of sentiment an1 recognizes ten of them, adding 
the feelings of calm (sänts) and friendship (vátsalya). 

The dramatis; Rsjaéekhara wrote Kávyamimirhgá 
in about 402. He defines poetry “as a sentence | 
ing qualities and figures’, He accepts Vamana's 
doctrine of styles, He developes the doctrine of Dhvani 
(tone) which was originated by Ananlavardhana of 
Kishmir in about 850 in his metrical Kirikas, Dhvanya- 
loka. Its "super-commentary'', Lochana, is by Abhinava. 
gupta who refers to some not distant predecessors, 
Mammats is Also included in this school. According to 
the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani (tone) ‘the soul of 
poetry is not style nor sentiment, but tone (dhvani) 
which mevns that an implicit sense is the essence of 
poetry'. Three.fold suggestion, viz, a subject, a figure, 
and a sentient are admitted by the orthodox members 
like ÁnanZavardhana, Mammara and Abhinavagupta 
the last of whom holds that ‘all suggestion must be o 
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sentiment to which ‘subject’ and ‘figure’ are reduced. 
Viavanatha in his Sahitya-darpana ftoilowed this lead. 
This provides for the ordinary view that ‘metaphor or 
simile is the base of poetry’ and that ‘the literal sense 
may be intended but a deeper suggestion is implied’, 
and that ‘one figure lay at the base of others’ as when 
Vamana found simile in all and Bhamoha hyperbole in 
all figures. But the system admits that the beauty 
may be of sense or sound, and permits the kind of poetry 
called Chitra (picture). In dealing with the qualities, 
the figures and the manners of the earlier writers ‘one 
great simplification was effected by reducing the 
number of qualities, restricting their extension to sound 
effects, and by merging in them both the Ritis of 
Vamana and the identical Vrittis of Udbhata. There 
came a new doctrine regarding the relation of 
qualities to the poem, ‘the sentiment being regarded as 
the vital element, and the qualities being related to it as 
the soul of the poem.’ 

The three qualities of sound are given by Mammata 

as depending on arrangement of letters, compounds 
style of composition. He also brings Vrittis of Udbhata 
under qualities and styles of Vamana into close relation 
to compounds like Rudrata. This doctrine drawe 4 
definite line between figures and qualities. ‘The figures 
are only of importance so far as they seek to enhance 
the sentiment, If figures do not aid the sentiment, 
then they are merely forms of speech, and their place 
in poetry is of the third type (chitra). 
_  Anandavardhana allows com unds freely in 
Ákhyayika but they sre not suita le in love-sorrow, 
and in Katha they should be employed moderately. 
The doctrine of defects (dosha) is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities (guna). 
Tautology may become an excellence if it enhances the 
suggested sense. This school insists that in love there is 
a defect in using unmelodious (srutidushta) words. 

A large number of writers followed this doctrine, the 
more well known of whom may briefly be referred to here. 
Bhatta Nayaka's Hridayadarpana is a sort of commentary 
only. Kuntala in his Vakroktijivita stresses on figures 
asthe essential feature of poetry and not as ancillary 
to a sentiment. This view is refuted by Mahiman 
Bhatta who holds that Dhvani can always be reduced 
to inference and that there is no such thing 88 immediate 
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apprehension of sentiment. ‘The Agnipurasa adopts the 
ordinary definition of poetry ‘as possessing qualities and 
figures and being free from defects’ and recognizes four 
styles. Bhoja in his Sarasvatikanthabharana requires 
poetry to possess sentiment and adds two more styles, 
Migadhi and Avantiks between Vaidarbhi and Paachali. 
His treatment of sentiment in his chief work is supple- 
mented by his Sijngira-prakaía where the erotic senti- 
ment is made the chief feature, 


Mammata, as already noted, set out the theory of 
Dhvani in his Kàvya-praka£a (about 1100) with a 
commentary in a complete form. He defines a poem ‘ag 
sound and sense, free from defects, possessing qualities 
and sometimes figures. He ignores sentiment as 
essential, although he makes the qualities essentially 
attributes of the sentiment He reduces the qualities to 
three and includes under them the styles and manners 
of earlier writers. He classes defects as those of 
sentiment, of word, Proposition, and sense. He treats. 

заз оѓ sound and sense. 


Viévanitha in his Sahitya-darpana (about 1350) 
largely follows Mammata, accepts the doctrine of styles 
and admits four of them, viz, Vaidarbhi (dainty) with 
sweet letters and no long or short compounds: Gaudi 
with letters of strength and long compounds ; Panchali 
with letters of other significance and compounds of five 
or six words; and Lati intermediate between Panchal, 
and Vaidarbht, On figures he follows often Ruyyaka. 
Similar are in spirit and manner the Ekayali of 
Vidyadhara (about 1300) and the Pratapa-rudra-yaso 
bhishana Vidyanatha (about 1300) ; both accept 'subject 
and figure as objects of suggestion as well as sentiment’, 
Vidyadhara enumerates like Bhoja twenty-four qualities, 


Hemachandra's Kavyanuéssana with - Viveka 
commentary is ‘destitute of originality’ borrowi 
from Mammata, Abhinavagupta, Rájasekhara and others. 
Two Vágbhatas of 19th and isth centuries wrote the 
V&gbhajalankara and the Kivyanuéisana. The older 
defines poetry to irclude ten qualities, figure, sentiment 
ani style which are, however, welded into a whole. 
The younger follows Hemachandra and allows only 
three qualities, Ruyyaka (abont 1100) wrote the Alatkara. 
Sarvasva and commentary, to summariz: all earlier 
systems and asserts the doctrino of Dhvani. Jayadeva'g 
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Chandraloka is a manual of figures, on which Appayya 
Dikshita based his Kuvalaysnanda (about 186005, 

Jagannátha in his Hasagaogadhara supplies a 
revised definition of poetry ‘ag sound expressive ofa 
charming idea (ramaniyartha-pratipadakag¢abda), Kshe- 
mendra develops the conception of propriety (auchitya) 
in his Auchityavichira as essential or life of sentimen 
and discusses in his Kavikanthabharaaa ‘the charm o 
poetry with illustration of its ten aspects, the defects 
and excellences with regard to sense, sound, of senti. 
ment' and the various forms with which a poet ought to 
be familiar. Still more practical advice to poets 
is given in the Kavyakalpalata and its commentary by 
Arisinha and Amarachandra (13th century) In the 14th 
century Bhinuchandra wrote on sentiment in his 
Rasamafjari and Hasa-taraigini. 

A proper classification of the figures of speech 
appears to have been left out by all these intellectual 
giants who analyzed poetry so very cleverly Only 
Ruyyaka offers a division of figures of sense based on 
the principles of comparison (upama), incongruity 
(virodha), linked succession (sritkhala), logical reasoning 
(nyaya), sentence-economy (vakya-nyaya), popular 
maxims (lokanyaya), apprehension of a secret sense 
(gadhartha-pratiti) and combination of figures (Sankara). 
This division is not quite logical, The idea that the 
face of the beloved is like the moon can be utilized to 
— a long series of figures based on similarity 
alone ; 


‘Thy face is like the moon’ is simile (upama) 
‘The moon is like thy face'is the converse (pratipa). 
‘Thy face shineth ever, the moon by night alone’ is 
contrast (vyyatireka). ‘The moon doth reign in heaven, 
thy face on earth’ is typical comparison (prativastu- 
upami) ‘Inthe heaven is the moon, on earth thy face’ 
is exomplification (drishtinta). ‘Thy face doth bear the 
beauty of the moon’ is illustration (nidarfana). ‘The 
moon doth pale before thy face’ is indirect eulogy (apra- 
stuta-prasamsd) ‘The moon is like thy face, thy face 
is like the moon' is repeated simile (upamayopama). 
"The sight of the moon doth bring thy face before me’ 
is remembrance (smarana). “Thy moon-face’ is meta 
phor (ripaka). ‘By thy moon-face the heat of ion 
doth wane’ is commutation (parinama). ‘Is this thy face 
or the moon’ is doubt (sandeha). ‘The Chakora (bird) 
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thinking it to be the moon flieth toward thy face’ is 
confusion (bhrantimat). ‘This isthe moon, this is the lotus, 
so the (bird) Chakora and the bee fly to thy face’ is different 
representations (ullekha). "Ilhisis the moon, not thy 
face’ is negation (apahnuti). ‘Thy face is like thy face 
alone’ is self-comparison (ananvaya)’. “Thy face is 
indeed the moon’ is lively fancy (utpreksha).’ ‘Thy face 
is a second moon’ is hyperbole (atiéayokti). “The moon 
and the lotus are vanquished by thy face’ is equal pair- 
ing (tulyayogità) “Thy face and the moon rejoice in 
the night’ is illumination (dipaka). ‘How could such 
beauty be born among men, not from the earth doth 
arise tremulous loveliness of the lightning’ is the typical 
comparison (another form of prativastu-upama). 


This does not indicate, as rightly held by Professor 
Keith, mere philosophical subtleties, These illustrations 
show an extraordinary training of the mind and 
intellect and also un uncommonsincerity of attachment to 
something one really likes. Apart from literary achieve- 
ments the Hindu mind penetrated the fathomless depth 
of feelings as are clearly indicated by the poetics. 


PHILOLOGY AND GRAMMAR 


In referring to the Vedangas it has been already 
pointed out that the grammatical analysis of words 
which forms poetical sentences and figures of speech was 
understood and practised from very early times. At 
any rate Yaska (about В. О. 500) knows of schools of 
Vaiyakaranas (grammarians) and of Nairuktas (etymo. 
logists). The grammar of Panini is sufficient proof that 
there existed a grammatical school which included in 
its work usages of different Vedas and the different 
schools of the same Veda. “Ihe scientific study of 
paumer is clearly indicated in the Pataiíjali's Mahá- 

hashya on Panini, Yaska already mentions noun 
(naman), pronoun (sarvanaman), verb (akhyata), preposi- 
tion (upasarga), and particle (nipita). Vyakarapa proper 
refers to parts of speech such as case termination 
(vivakti), number (vachana), present tense (kurvant', 
euphonic combination (sandhi), compound (samasa), case 
(karaka), eto, Thus were distinguished stem and 
termination in nouns, and in verbs root and termina- 
tions, tense and other affixes and derivation of nouns 
from verbs by Krit suffixes and from nouns by Taddhita 
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suffixes. Words were also derived from verbs by 
unusual affixes as mentioned in the Unadi-satra. 

The Ashtadhyayi of Panini (about B. О. 250) 
comprising about 4,000 sotras (rules) treats in eight 
books of (i) technical terms and rules of interpreta- 
tion; (ii) nouns in composition and case relations ; 
(iii) the adding of suffixes to roots; (iv, v) adding 
of suffixes to nouns; (vi, vii) accent and changes 
of sound in word formation, ard (viii) the word 
in the sentence. Katyayana's Vartikas of some 1245 
Satras are placed between Pagini and Patanjali. About 
that time is also placed Vararuchi to whom are ascribed 
several works, viz, Prákpita-prakasa, book iv of the 
Katantra and the  Lingsnusasana. The Vararuchi- 
Samgraha in 25 Karikss (rules) deals with case construc- 
tion, compounds, verbs, and nominal function. Save 
for Bhartrihari, Patañjali (about В. С, 150) closes the 
line of great grammarians. His —— hva has 
famous commentaries like those of Bhartrihari (about 
651), Vakyapadiya in three books of verse, Kaiyata 
(19th century), Nagoji-bhatta (about 1700) commented 
through Bhartyihari There are other commentaries 
also on Panini, of which Kadika-vritti of Jayaditya and 
Vamana is wellknown for its clearness. The Dhatu- 
patha which gives the roots according to classes 
with indicatory letters containing information 
regarding their formation is ascribed to Panini. On it 
are based the Dhatu-pradipa of Maitreya Rakshita, the 
Daiya of Deva, the Purushakara of Kyishaalila-duka, and 
the Madhaviya Dhaturapa ascribed to Madhava, brother 
of Sayana of the 14th century. The Ganapatha of some 
unknown author and the Gana-ratna-mahodadhi of 
Vardhamzna (1140) are based on some other grammar. 

The Katantra, otherwise known as Kalapa and 
Kaumāra, of Barvavarman, is based on the lost 
grammar of Nepalese Buddhist Indragomin, 16 
originally comprises four books. It appears with 
supplements in Tibetan translation and in Durga 
ainha's commentary. Its Dhatupatha is extant only 
it Tibet. Its fragments have heen found in Central 
Asia, There is a commentary, Sishya-hitanyasa, by 
Ugrabhuti. It deeply affected the Pàali grammar of 
Kachchayana and the Dravidisn grammarians. lt was 
popular in Kashmir and Bengal It came aíter Paoini. 


The Chandra-vyakataua of one unidentified Onandra 
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was popular in Kashmir, Tibet and Nepal and reached 
Ceylon also. Ili comprises a Dhatupatha, Ganapitha, 
Upadisitra, and Paribhasha-sitra, Кз#уара (about 1200), 
Wrote a sort of commentary on it, Balavabodhana, which 
became popular in Ceylon. The Samkshiptassra of 
Kamadiévara (after 1150) deals in seven chapters with 
Sanskrit and in one chapter with Prakrit grammar. It 
was popular in West Bengal East Bengal favoured 
Padmanibhadatta's Supadma-V yakarana (1375), Bihar 
and Benares the Sisvati-Prakriya with commentary by 
Anubhuti Svaripa. 


Treatises on gender known as Linganndéasana are 
ascribed to Papini, V raruchi, Harshadeva (605-647), 
Vamana (about 800), ákatiyana and Hemachandra. 
They are also appended to Lexicons, 


LEXICON 


Further analysis of language is shown in the 
lexicons where collections of terms under various 
Categories are made. Yaska in his Nirukta (B. C, 
500) first recorded such collections of Vedio terms 
for the purpose of interpretation of sacred texts Tho 
Košas of classical Sanskrit, on the other hand, supply 


meanings аге grouped together. References are found 
to Kityayana’s Namamili, Vachaspati’s Sa nava, 
Vikramiditya's Sa:sirivarta, and Vyadi’s Utpalini. 
Fragments of a dictionary exist in Weber's Mas. found 
in Kashgar. The well known dictionary of Amara. 
sinha (about Sth century), the Nama-lisginugisa 
is usually known as Amarakcia. [t ig synonymous, 
arranged in three books of subjects, with an appendix 
in the last on homonyms, indeclinables, and genders, 
Commentaries were written on it by Kshirasy 
llth century), Vandyaghatiya Sarivananda (1159), and 
sayamukuramaei (1531), Purushottamadeva (15th 
century) wrote the Trikandasesha, and the Haravali of 
syncnyms and homonyms refers & Very rare terms, 
many being from Buddhisi texis. Sievata's Anekartha 
Samuchchaya belongs to the period of Amarakoia, Тп 
950 Halayudha's Abhidhána-ratna-mala and a 
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century later  Yadavapraks/a's Vaijayanti arranged 
words by syllables, genders, and initial letters. In the 
19th century Hemachandra’s Abhidhana-chintamani 
deals with synonyms insix sections beginning with 
Jain gods and ending with abstracts, adjectives and 
particles, and is supplemented by the Botanic dictionary 
Nighanwu-¢esha. His Anekartha-samgraha deals with 
hononyms in six sections beginning with one-syllable 
and ending with six-syllable words arranged by initial 
letters and end consonants, The Jain Dhanasijaya 
wrote in 1140 his Namamals, and Mahesvara wrote in 1! 11 
Visvaprakaéa. Later came Mankha’s Anekarthakoga 
and Keéavasvamin’s Nanartharnava-saihgraha (about 
1200), To the 14th century belong Medirikara’s Anekartha 
Sabda-koéa and Irugapa’s Nanartha-ratnamala. There 
are minor works like Ekakshara-koia, Dvirüpa-koda, 
Trirüpako£a, etc., and medical, astronomical or astrologi- 
cal glossaries. In 972 Dhanapala wrote a Prakrit 
dictionary, Prakyita-iakshmi-nima mali out of which Hema- 
chandra produced his Desanimamala. At the time of 
Akbar there came a Persian-Sanskrit dictionary, 
Parasiprakasa, and in 1643 under the same title Vedánga- 
Taya wrote a dictionary on Astronomical and 
Astrological terms, 


The cultural as well as the scientific value of this 
class of work is obvious. They at once point to the 
vastness of the literature and their scientific arrange- 
ment, in the absence of which no one can get an idea 
of the niceness of literature. 


PALI AND PRAKRIT 


An attempt was made from about the 5th century 
before Christ to vernacularize the extensive ani the 
most developed Sanskrit literature into Prakrit and Pali. 
The imitation was not fully successful although the 
situation was opportune and favourable owing to the 
complexities which naturally srose at the concluding 
strictly Vedic period at about B.C.800. The challenge 
was frustrated by the rise of the classical Sanskrit 
literature in the forms of the Upanishads, Epics, 
Kavyas, Dramas, etc. Besides the Prakrit being incor. 

rated in the dramatio literature and Buddha himself 
eing recognized as an incarnation of god Vishnu, Pali 
and Prakrit could not achieve their full and independent 
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growth. On the other hand the Jaias and the Buddhists 
themselves reverted to the use of Sanskrit. Thus the 
importance of Prakrit and Pali is limited mostly to the 
Jain and the Buddhist Scriptures only. 


BUDDHISTS. LITERATURE IN PALI 


The whole of the Buddhist literature in Pali 
developed on the lines of the Dharmadastra in Sanskrit. 
In Pali there is no literature on sciences like arithmetio, 
algebra, geometry, mensuration, medicine and surgery, 
or on royal polity like the Arthadastra of Kautiliya, 
Nitifastra of Kamandaki and Sukraniti. The Pali litera- 
ture is confined mostly to the religious treatises of the 
Buddhists. The entire Pali scripture is classified under 
three Pitakas (baskets), viz, Vinaya, Sütta, and 
Abhidhamma. The whole of this literature are collections 
of speeches, sayings, conversations, songs, narratives, 
nnd rules of the order. 

After the death (about B. C. 557) of Buddha, his 
immediate disciples organizei the first Buddhist Council 
in the city of Rajagyiha in order to establish a canon 
of the religion (Dharma), of the discipline (Vinaya), 
and of the doctrine (Sitra), which form the Tripitaka, 
A second council was held a hundred years after 
Buddha's death at Vaisali, of which the sole object was 
to do away with the ten heresies regarding the discipline 
of the order. A real canon of sacred texts was compiled 
at the Third Council of a thousand monks held at 
Pataliputra at the time of king Asoka “36 years after 
the Buddha’s death. King Kanishka held the Fourth 
Council at Kushumapura enwan in the second or 
third century A.D. The Pali canon known as Tripitaka 
settled at the Pataliputra session was brought to Ceylon 
by Mahinda, son of Asoka, and the king of Ceylon, 


Vattugamini, got it written down in the first century 
before Christ. 


The Vinaya pitaka resembles the Vedic Brahmanas 
both in respect of rule (vidhi) and explanation 
(arthaváda) including narrative poems formulated by 
Buddha for the monastic community (Saügha) It 
refers to the rules of disciplinefor the order, and precepts 
for the daily life of monks and nuns. There are rules 
for periodical confession of sins, for life during the 
rainy season, for housing, clothing, medicinal remedies, 
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and legal procedure in case of schism. This also 
contains legends and narratives concerning the life 
of Budiha, and of nonks and nuns. The Vinaya-pitaka 
consists of four books, viz, Sutta-Vibhanga containing 
the explanation of the  artioles of Patimokkha, 
Khandakas (sections) which deal with the daily life 
of monks and nuns, Parivira being a collection of 
Canonical tables and texts, and Patimokkha which 
comprises Mahavagga (great division) and Chullavagga 
(lesser division) dealing with similar subjects. 

The Sutta-pitaka resembles the Upanishads and 
the Mahabhirata, and deals with the moral teachings 
of ethical and metaphysical nature. It contains prose 
dialogues, legends, sayinzs, and verses or songs. It 
consists of five Nikáyas (collections), viz., Digra-nikaya 

ong collection), Majjhima-nikaya (medium collection), 

thyutta nikaya (complete collection), Anguttara-nikaya 
(numerical collection), and Khuddaka-nikaya (lest 
collection) which contains fifteen parts, viz, 
(1) Khuddakapatha (short text), (2) Dhammapada (law in 
maxim), (3) Udana (spiritual aspiration), (4) Itivuttaka 
(utterances of Buddha), (6) Sutta-nipita (section of less 
amplitude), (6) Vimana-vatthu (tale of divine! palaces), 
(T) Peta-vattu (tale of ghosts), (8) Therigitha (songs for 
monks), (9) Therigitha (songs for nuns), (10) Jataka 
stories of previous births of Buddha), (11) Niddesa 
commentary on Sutta-nipita), (12) Piti.sambhidasa- 
magga (work of Abhidhamma), (13) Apadana (feats of 
holiness) (14) Buddhavaméa (legends of twenty-four 
previous Buddha), and (15) Ohariya-pitaka (stories of 
thirty-five Jatakas), 

The Abhidhamma-pitaka treats of the philosophical 
subjects like those of the six systems of philosophy in 
Sanskrit. 1t is composed chiefly in form of questions 
and answers. It comprises seven works in the 
traditional order. (1) The Dhamma-sangini deals with 
the classification and definition of psychical condition 
and phenomena which are inseparable from philosophy 
and religion proper, (2) The Vibhaóga deals with the 
categories and formulas introduced in the Dhamma. 
saigini with some new terms and new definition, 
(3) The Dhatukatha in fourteen chapters discusses in 
questions and answers the elements of psychical 
phenomena and their mutual relation. (4) The Puggali- 
pannan deals with description of human individuals 
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and classifies individnals like monks and others 
according to their ethical qualities. (5) The Katha- 
vatthu deals with the subjects of discourse; it consists 
of 23 sections each of which contains 8 to 13 questions 
and answers, in which the most diverse false views nre 
presented, confuted and rejected. (6) The Yamaka is 
so oalled because all the questions are presentel and 
explained in two ways. (1) The Patthana deals with 
the investigation of the 24 kinds of relationship which 
are assumed between the corporeal and psychical 
phenomena, e.g., relationship of subject and object, the 
ruler and the ruled, with the sole exception of Nirvana 
that is absolute. There is nothing whichis not related 
to something else in one of the 24 ways. 


The Milinda Panna is a semi-canonical Pali work 
named after Greco-Indian Menandros (1st century B. C.) 
It resembles the dialogue of Plato and is written in 
most elegant prose. It purports to discuss a number of 
problems and disputed points of Buddhism. 


There are also in Pali some Commentaries, 
Chronicles, Puranas, Epics and Poems ( Kavyas), Strotras 
and Lexicons. There are, however, no dramas nor works 
on sciences and royal polity as stated above. 


TAIN LITERATURE IN PRAERIT 


The Jainas admit the close relation of their 
religion with Brahmanism by asserting that the 
religion of the Brahmans is a degenerate form of it. 
Jainism lays far more stress than Buddhism on 
asceticism and all manner of cult exercises (yoga) 
In contrast to Buddha, Mahavira taught a very elaborate 
belief in the soul. Twenty-three Tirthankaras gom- 
mencing with Adinatha and ending with Parévanatha 
founded 250 years before Mahavira, the 24th Tirthankara 
and the senior contemporary of Gautama Buddha, the 
religion of Niganthas (fetterless) or the Digambaras. 
The Svetambaras (white-clothed) were the followers of 
the reformer Mahavire. 


, Both the Svetambara and Digambara sects called 
their sacred books the Agama-Siddhanta. Both the sets 
agree in calling the twelve Angas (limbs of religion 
like the six Vedangas in banskrit) the first and most 
important part of their canon. The Siddhanta 
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comprises 45 to 50 books. The Pirvas contain the original 
doctrine in fourteen texts which  Mahivira himself 
taught in Ardha Magadhi Prakrit language to his 
disciples known as Ganadharas (liea is of schools), 


The individual works in the cesnon comprising 
only the Siddhantas of the Svetambaras consist of 
12 Angas, 12 Upangas, 10 Patnnas (Prakaragas or 
scattered pieces), 7 Chheya (cheddha) Suttas, 4 Mula 
Suttas, one Nandi Sutta and one Annogadara (Annyoga 
dvára) All these sacred books are written in dry 
language and in didactic tone. They resemble in style 
the Siitras in Sanskrit, But unlike the Sanskrit 
— and Süíras they are both in prose and verse 
mixed. 


As the title of the first Aaga, Achara (conduct), 
implies, the Angas generally deal with the rules of 
conduct prescribed by Mahavira especially for the 
monks. The sermons contain exhortations and warn- 
ings against any kind of killing or injury of living 
creatures. They are beautifully illustrated with simple 
stories, legends, and narratives. There are also rules 
for begging and wandering; and speaking. Monks are 
warned against the temptation for women, They are 
asked to overcome the temptation of family life, and 
persuation of friends, relations, kings, and Brahmans. 
Incidental references are made to the ten themes of 
mathematics, the Brahmi scripts, the names of the 
twelve Angas, and the contents of the fourteen Pürvas. 
The fifth Anga (Bhagavati-Vyakhya-prajiapti) refers 
elaborately to the life and work of Mahavira, his 
predecessors and contemporaries, his disciples, and 
Niganthas and Ajivakas. ‘The sixth Anga (Jiva 
katha) is full of religious narratives, legends, parables, 
regular novels, tales of travellers, adventures, mariners, 
fairy tales, robber-tales, and the story of the Hindu 
Goddess Kali. The ninth Anga (Anuttara-rüpa-patikoda) 
emphasises how the Jaina saints attain to the highest 
perfection by starving themselves to death. The tenth 
Anga (Praéna-vyaysakarapani) in form of question and 
explanation deals with the ten gates (dvara) of salvation, 
and refers to the uve vows, tz. not to hurt any living 
being, not to lie, not to stea, not to be unchaste, and 
not to be attached to possessions, The eleventh Anga 
(Vipaka-satra) contains legends on the retribution of 
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good and evil deeds after the theory of Karma in 
Sanskrit. The twelfth Anga (Ditthi-vyaya) is a sort of 


compilation from the other texts. 


One Upaàga is attached to each of the twelve 
Aigas. They are additional rather than supplementary 
texts. They deal with similar subjects in the same 
legendary and question-answer form. 

The ten Prakarauss deal with miscellaneous 
subjects referring to the Jaina religion, such as Arhat 


(Saints), Siddha (perfected ones), Sadhus (pious ones), 
and Dharma (duty). 


The seven Chheda Suttas generally deal with the 
rules of life for the monks and nuns, and atonements 
and penances like ihe Vinaya Pitaka of the Buddhists, 
They are partly Kalpa Sutras (of the Vedio literature) 
and partly Vyavahara (usage), the former teaching 
the liability for punishment, and the latter the meoting 
of the punishment, 


| Of the four MulaSuttas, the first (Uttaradhyayana) 
is & compilation of various texts dealing with summons 
in series of aphorisms (Sütra), admonition to pupils, 
and instructions to monks. The second (Avaiyaka) deals 
with the obligatory observances of tho monks. The 
third (Dasavaikalika) in ten chapters discusses the 
monastic life. And the fourth (Pinda-niryukti) deals 
with morality, 


‘The two other texts, Nandi-sutta and Annyoga-dvara, 
are encyclopedic works in prose with occasional verses, 
dealing with everything which should be known by the 
Jaina monks, | 


These are the canons of the Svetambara sect, The 
Biddhantas of the Digambaras also recognize the twelve 
Angas and their titles are common in many places, 

The fourteen Prakirnakas (miscellania) are intended 
for the simple-minded Like the commentaries on the 
Vedas known as Brahmanasg, the Jaina monks wrote the 
Niryuktis as commentaries of the canons. There is a 
large number of works dealing with Jaina religion, and 
philosophy and more specially with logic, The Jaina 
epic mu се ane adapted — Of the Ramayana 
in Sanskrit by Vimala Siri in Maharashir it in 
115 vantos stuted to have — — 
Mahavira,  Jinasena has adopted 


been compiled 530 years after 
the Mahabharata 
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in Sanskrit in his Harivamta Purana in 783 A. D. The 
Puranas in Sanskrit have also been imitated. 
Corresponding tothe Puranas of the Digambaras, the 
yatambaras haye the Charitras (biographies). Hema 
chandra wrote (between 1160 and 1172 A. D.) his Maha. 
kavya called Trishashti-Salaks-Purusha-Charitra, dealing 
with sixty-three biographies. The Jaina Pattavalis are 
mere lists of teachers and works, legendary in nature 
but contain occasional historical facts. The Prakrit 
Pravandhas ate also semi-historical works but are 
anecdotes rather than biographies. There is a vast 
Jaina fairy tale literature, written in prose and in verse, 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhraméas. But all 
these are essentially sermons dealing with religious 
instructions and edification. There are also several 
Kathanakas or short stories, A large number of dramas 
alsa are asoribed to the Jaina playwrights. A hundred 
Prakarapas (love-dramas) are attributed to Rama- 
chandra,a pupil of Hemachandra. Thus the Jaina 
literature in Prakrit is more extensive than the Buddhist 
literature in Pali. 


| It is obvious even from this brief outline that 
both the Jaina literature in Prakrit and the Buddhist 
literature in Pali developed in poor imitation of the 
Sanskrit literature. The modern languages also, e.g., Hindi, 
Pengali, Tamil, Gujarati and others, are similarly 
descendants of Sanskrit literature. Excepting in Bengali 
there is not much literature of serious nature and of 
original character in the other modern languages. It is 
hardly possible to cite or compare à poet of Rabindranath 
‘Tagore’s achievements in Bengali in any other modern 
languages, 


| The variety and extensiveness, the originality 

and technical perfection, and the richness in 
composition and ideas of our entire literature in Sanskrit 
andin its descendent languages willsupport and supplement 
the standard and condition of our cultureand civilisation 
revealed in other matters as in the field of literature also, 
which like mirror reflects the minds and deeds of our 
society truly, fully, and correctly. 


J 
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It may be recapitulated in conclusion that Hindu- 
ism, which is understood as equivalent to Indian culture 
and civilization, accepts the self-evident truth that men 
are born with unequal mental and physical characier- 
istics which are determined by their past actions. It, 
however, encourages that every one' should endeavour 
and should be helpe1 to develop his highest potentiality 
in order to counteract his limitations at birth. The 
four castes represent respectively the predominance of 
spiritual power, warrior-like physical valour, agricultural 
industrialandcommercial wealth, and manuallabour. The 
four ideals of Hindu life arethe ethical virtues, economic 
security, legitimate experiences at different stages of 
life, and ultimate communion with the eternal God. Thus 
the first stage is devoted to the acquisition of knowledge 
according to one’s aptitude and capacity ; the second 
to the domestic satiety through service £o family and 
society ; third to calm reflection in solitude on worldly 
and spiritual truths; and the last to uninterrupted con- 
templation of God through complete renunciation of all 
wordly attachments. The fear of death is thus removed 
from Hindu thought, and the inevitable end like the 
other limitations at birth is gladly welcomed as a new 
dress when the old one is worn out. ‘To a true Hindu 
the great God is our common Father, his creative 
energy our benign Mother, the world our sweet home, 
and all God-fearing people are our kith and kin’. As the 
saviour of humanity, God manifests himself in times 
of human crisis as incarnation under various forms 
and religious traditions. 

Hinduism is based on the belief in God and faith 
in the immortality of souls, every one of which will 
ultimately attain to liberation. Hindus are, therefore, 
more anxious to apoly their physical, psychical, moral 
and spiritual powers, with which they are born, to the 
discovery, conquest and exploitation of the world within 
than to employ their physical and intellectual energy 
in the discovery, conquest and exploitation of the world 
without. Concentration of attention on the inrer life 
leads naturally to a recognition of the superiority of 
spiritual values over material values. Despite possible 
adverse effects of this attitude upon the material stan- 
dard of living, in instances of maladjustment, it must 
be admitted as constructive for inner equilibrium, 
psychological perspicacity, and moral and spiritual 
strength, 
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A 


Abhidamma pifaks, Pali saripture, 
contents of, 433-434. 
Abhidhans-ohintimagi, lexicon, 43t. 
Abhidhana-ratnamalá, lexicon, 430, 
Abhinavagupta, defines suggestion, 


434. 
Abhisheka-naitaka, drama, 380 
Abbyudayika, sacrifice, 7- 
Achara, Jain scripture, contents 
Adbhata-darpana, drama, 406-406. 
Adinatha, Jain apostle, 444 
Agamas, dealing with worship of 
female de ties and Siva and Vishnu, 
330, number of, 338-339, compared 
with Nigamn, 339. 
gamm-siddhintas, sacred Prakrit 
texts Of Jainas, 434. 
Agnipurüna, defines postry, 26. 
Agni and Syahs, union ef, 1. 
Agniveda, àn- médiaal science, 254. 
Agrioulture, scientific operations, 
87.88, officers to inspect, 55. 
janta, paintings at, 236-240, 
Akhyans, narrative, 366 
Akhyata, verb, 428. 
khyayika, tale, 366- 
kshepa, igure, 405. 
Alahkara-sarvasva, on poeties, 436. 
Alahkara-sarhgraha, treatise 433- 
424. 
Algebra, origin of, xix, 265-265. 
Amarachandra, on poetios, 427, 
Amnaraükoáa, lexicon, 430. 
Amnarasinha; lexicographer, 430. 
Amnruka, poet, 351. 
Amaru-dataka, poem, SOL, 
Ambashtaka, SEOLTÀ, 597. 
Amritamanthansa, drama, 419. 
Kunnda-cágara-stava, prayer book 


358. 2 
Anandavardhans, playwright, 400. 
414, 357. 
Afguitara-niksys, Pall text, 433. 
Analysis ol wards, antiquity of, 428 
— known to Vedas, 252. 
nanvays, figure, 425 


Anekairthskoda, lexioon, 431, 
eet lexicon 
Anekartlin-sarhgraha, lexicon, 431. 
Aüzas, twelve Jain soriptures in 
Prakrit, 454-435. 
Afigiras and Sraddha, union of, 1 
Angkor vat, temple, 191. 
Animal worship, 154-156. 
Animism, 154. i 7 
Anna-priéana, sacrament, 25, 
Annogadura, Jain text in Prakrit, 


4395. 
Antyeshti(4raddha), sacrifice, 37, . 
Anukraman', index to Vedas, chi- 
racter ana varieties of, 308. atta- 
chel to diferent Velas, 308-309. 
Anuloma: tnatriaze, object of, 57. 
Anuttara-ropa-patikoda, ninth 
Jaina Anga, 435. 
Anunyoga dvirs, Jaina eneyolopedia, 
436. 
Apabhraméas, sources of yernm. 
culars, Hindi, ete, 290. 
Apadana, Pali text, 433, 
Apanvuti, figure, 425. 
Appayya Dikshita, playwright, 427. 
A prastuta-pradarsa, figure, 427. 
ptoryama, festivity, 44-45. 
Aranyakas, as appendices. to 
Brühmagas, 300, contents of, 300, 
relation wiii Upanishads, 30L. 
Archery, so onee of, 276. 
& rohika, part of Samaveda, 254. 
Architecture, antiquity of, xix, 
standard treatises on, 271-273 
275-216. | | 
ÁArsha, form. of marriage, 4-5. 
Arisinha, on pootios, 437, 
Arithmetio, Origin of, xix, 263, 265, 
Army Command, 135-137, 
Arthantara-nyasa, figure, 423. 
Ага га, origin of, 251, 277, 
subjects discussed in, 378-279, oom 
pared with Maohiavalli, 279, 365. 
Arthavyakti, explicitness, 4232, 
Artificial poetry, nature of, 331. 
Art of playing, four elements of, 
376-377. | 
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Aryabhatta, astronomer, xix, 263- Hasavadatia of Subandhu, drama, 
26 y aHMI, 
Àrys-saptafati, poem, 359. Baudhayana, discoverer of so-called 
Aryan speech, ancestor of all Pythavorus theorem, 266, 
speeches of India and Iran, 389. Bilhana, post, 351, stotra by, 358 
Ashtadhyayi eight chapter gram- Bengali painters, Abanindra, eto, 
mar, contents of, 429. 249, — 
Áshta-mahi£rt, stotra of Harsha- Bhagavati-ryskhya-prajfiapti, fifth 
vardhana, 357. Jaina Añga, contents of, 433. 
ramas, varieties of, 98. agavat-darann-stotra of Bi- 
Agrumukha, eacrificeto the dead, 41. hmánanda, 35 
Ashtafga Sarhgraha, medical trea- Bhallata-Jataka, poem, $54. | 
tise, 254. . Bhamoha, on poetics, 423, 495. | 
Astrology, basis of, 26%, text books Bhamint-vilasa of Jagannatha, on 
on, 262, 263. maxims, 354. | 
Astronomy, 258; 263, antiquity of, Bhanika, one act piece, 430. 
258, 259, achievements summer- Bhána, comie plays, 412, a type of 


ized, 261, 262. drama, A10, 

sura, form of marriage, [ Bhánuchandra,.on poetics, 427. 
Advaghosha, playwright, 377. Bhakümara.stotra of Manatuüga, 
Atharva and Santi, union of, 1, 357 


Atharva-Veda, priests of, 245, Bhiaradvaja, on medical solonos, 252. 
number of hymns and contente Bharayi, poom of, 347. 
of, 396, mentioning oljects in- Bharata-champu of. Ananta, 965. 


dicating later growth, 296, Bharataka-ivatrimdika, folk tale, 
Atiratra, sacrifice, 44 375. 
Atigayokti, figure, 428. Bharatavarsha, parts of, 106-107. 
tmarpana, stuti, 358. Bhartihari, poet, 351, grammarian, 
Atreya, on medical science, 253. 429. 


Atri and Annsaya, union of, 1, Bhasa, earliest playwright, 377). 
Alters, ten kinds of, 50-5]. refaren bin to i3 —— of, 
varieties of, 80, giving rise to 378-383, dramas by, 417-120, 
temples, 80, bhiskaracharya, astronomer, xix, ` 
Auchitya-vichira, on poetios, 427. 260, discovery of cantre of gravity 
Avanti, style of composition, 432; 500 years earlier than Newton; 


eila 261-267. 
Avantika, stylo of composition, 426. Bhaskara kavi, playwright, 415. 
— sacrifice, 45-46. Bhatta-nirigana, playwright, 396. 
vasyaki, second Jain Mula Bhatta Neyaks, commentator, 425. 
Sutta, 436. ; | Bhatti kavy& genera! feature of, 
Avimáraka, drama, 380-381. 347-348. 
ҮГИ, figure, 423. Bhavatbutl, dramas by, 392-393, 
Ayodhya 


pot, city plan and buildings Bháva-prakása, on pathology, 254. 
in, 52. Bhava-£ataka of Nagarija. maxims 
Ayokti-muktalata-dataka of Sam- 354. ten SE і 


,Ubw anthology, 351. Bhiedu, on medical science, 252-953- 
Dtm on medicine and surgery a54, 


Bhikshiu-griha, monastery, 169. 
B Bhikshiatava-kavya, stotrá, of 
Bala-Bnarata, drama, 403. ivadisa, 358, 
Halnbhadza, poet, 352. Bhimatha, dramas by, 404, 
Bala-Ramiyona, drama, 403. Bhoja playwright, 426. 
Balavodhana, grammar, 430. Bhrigu and Khyati, union of, L. 


Ahamihira, on astronomy, 259. Bhraatimat, figure, 427, 
Barabudar, stupa, 191-192, 219-231. Bhàta yajüia, sacrifice, 35-36, 


Bilhana, playwright, 409. 

Board of builders, 271. 

Bodhicliaryavatisra of Sintideva— 
poem on moral theme, 354. 

Botanic dictionary, 431. 

Brihmanss, character of 208, 
attached to differen! Vedas, 298- 
299, function of, 299, records af 
sacrificial deeds, theological and 
philosophical thoughts in, 299, 
age of, 300. 

Brahma-yajiias sacrifice by house 
holders, 35- i 
Brahmacharin, ceremonies, 28.29, 

sacrifice and vows of, 29.31, 
Brahmagupta, xix, arithmetical 
operations by, 264. 
Brahma and Savitri, union of, 1. 
Hralima, form of marriage, 4. 
DENS evata, source of maxims, 


Brihatkaths of Gupadhya, 300-371. 

Brihat-katha-manjari of — Kshe- 
menüdra, 372, 

Buddha, recognized as an. incarna- 
tion, effect of, 431. 

Buddhism, 150, origin of, 333-224, 
categories of, 324-325, texts om, 
425-3260. 

Buddhist councils, growth of, 452. 

Buddhaghosha, dramas of, 377-378. 

Buddhaghoshicharya, poet. 85, 

Buddhavarida, Pati text, 433, 

Buildings, in Buddha's time, 8, 
five classes of, 81-83, various 
rooms in, B!, olassification of 
Minasara, $4, 


C 


Calamine, making of, 257. 
Calendar, with 366 day year, 255, 
Canonical trestises, of Jaina and 
Buddhists, partly practical, $51, 
Cardinal numbers, disoovery of, 365. 
Qaste system, starting of, 60-61, 


restrictions on, effects of, 61.62, 
— — е drama, 


Chalukyas, temples of, 
inscriptions of, 341. 

Champake-Sreshthi-Kathanaka of 
Jinakirt), story, 375. 

Champu, type of literature, 364. 

Chigakya-rajaniti, poem, 333, 


56 


17 179, 
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Chands kausika, drama, 405. 
Свара ears of Bana, stotra, 357, 
Chandi-kücha-panohasika,  stotra 

of Lakshanacharya, 358. 

Chandra, grammar and 
marian, 429-430. 

— manual of figures, 

Chakrapinidatta, ahemist, 254, 257. 

Charchastava, prayer book, 358. 

Oharaka, xvi, xviii, physióian of 
Kanishka, hia work on medicine, 
eto,, 253, 353, 

Charitras, Jain imitations | of 
Sanskrit Purigss, 437, of Sid- 
dharehl, 375. 

Chariya.pitaka, Pali text, 433, 

Chanweharyá-satuka, book 
etiquette, 355. 

Charudatta, drama, 382-363. 

Categories, of varioua system of 
philosophy compared, 327. 

Chatakish{aka, on maxims, 354. 

Chaturvarga-sarhgraha, on four 
ends of life, 355. 

Chaura-pancha£ika, poem, 35L 

Chomistry, works on, 257-258. 

Ghhanda, metre, 305-306, 

Chhiya nataka, shadow play, 415. 
Chheda Suttas, seven, on Jain 
monks and nuns, resemblin 
Buddhist — Vinayapitaka a 

Vedia Kalpasatras, 435,.— 

Chheya-suttas, Juin 
Prakrit, 435. 

Chikit à--Sra-saifigen ha, 254, 

Chitravidya, on painting, 276. 

Chitra, figure, 424. 

Chitra-bbhirata, drama, 406, 

Chronicles, in. Pali, 434. 

Chullavagua, Pali text, 433. 

Chid4xarans, sacrament, 25-26. 

Classical — literature, compared 
with Vedie literature, 331. 

Classion| Sanskrit, devolopment 
P 1789, nno artificial product, 

Clothes, varieties of, 70-72. 

Coinage, origin and use of, 97-99. 

Colenizution of Hindus, without 
exploitation, xx. 

Communnity marrige, origin of, 
21, 

Commentaries, in Pali, 434. 

Consonants, origin from 


Ernie 


of 


texts in 


and 
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classification of, 291, 
Cooking, 66, art of, 69-70, 
Copper, making of, 257, 
Copper pyrites, making of, 257. 
Courses of study, 31-33. 
Court of justice, 128. 

Civil administration, 127-128, high 

principles of, 135-136, 
Civilization, derivation of, vii, aims 

of and characterised by, vii— viii, 

ideal condition of, xi—xii, anti- 

quity of, xxii— xiii. 

Currency, in ancient India, 97. 

Culture, etymological meaning of, 
v,üenotation and types of, v-vi, 
as compared with civilization, 
vi-vii, showing mental and 
material progress, тін, ideal 
condition of, xi-xii. 


D 


Daudantti, policy of punisliment;277 
Dandin, stotra by, 358, definition 
of poem by, 422, 423. 
Dinakali-kaumud}, play, 415, 
Dimodara Misra, playwright, 416. 
Daiva, form of marriage, 4, gram- 
mar, 429, 
Daksha and Prasüti, union and chil- 
dren of, 2 
Dargana, character of, 310, various 
schools of, 311, date and origin 
of, 311-312. 
Darsa-) ifgamisa, sacrifice, 42, 
Dada-kumara-charita of -Dandin 
novel, 358 359, 300, ы 
Dasanaima mils, lexicon, 431, 
Dadarops of Dhanafijaysa, on dra- 
maturgy, 118. 
Dada-vaikalika, third Jain Mule 
sutta, 436. | 
Defects (in poetry), varieties of 422 
Deities, nature of, 46-48 
Departmental Heads, 118-119. 
Descendent languages of Sans 
krit, 437 
Devu, grammarian, 429.. 
Deva-yaijfia, sacrifice, 35-36, H. 
Devisataka, hyuna of Ananda- 
Yardnana, 357. 
Dhamma-aarh zinl,. Pall text, 433, 
Dhammapada, Pali text, 433, 
Dhanapála, lexicographer, 431. 
Оһапайјауа, lexicographer, 431, 
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poem of, 549, _ 
Dhanika, play wright, 420, 
Dharma-pariksha, Juin — ethics 
on prostitutes, 355, 
Dharma-sarmibhyudaya of Hari- 
— Jain poem, 365. н 
armusastra, contents of 282- 
253, 365, | a 
Dharma-satra, funetion of, 303, 304, 
Duanurv da, science of, 276, 
Dti&iukatha, Pali text, 433, 
Dharupatha, grammar, 429, 
Dhatupradtpa, grammar, 429, 
Dhaturaipa, grammar, 429, 
Dhoyi (Dhoi), poet, 352, 357. 
Dhürta-nariaka, faroe, 412, 
Dhürta-:amagama, farce, 411, 
Dhvangáloka, on poetios, 424-425, 
Dhvani, doctrine of, 424, inference 
of, 425-426. 
Dictionaries, two kinds of, 430. 
Digarfharas, Jain seot, 434. 


Dipaksa, figure, 423,424. 
Discrepanoy, causes of, xii-xiii. 
Dispensaries, equipments of, xviii. 
— twelfth Jains Afgu, 


Divine Being, asexual life of, 2. 
Divinitie+, nature and function of, 
40-48. 
Dravidian temples, 179.180-181, 
Drames and Plays, compared, 
377-431. , 
Drama, its place in Indian poetry 
and sogiety, 417, 418. 
Dresz, varieties of, 73, mode of, 74. 
Drishfanta, figure, 424, 427, 
Drishtanta—dataka of Kusuma- 
duva, maxime, 354, 
Dame yanit-katr3, story, 364, 
Durgaásinla, grammarian, 429. 
Durmallikà, type of drama, 421, 
Dütàügada of Snbhaia, shadow 
play, 41 a | 
Dataghatotkacha, drama, 379. 
Dütnvàk ya, drama, 380; 
Duties of king, 138-140, 
Dvadasa-pafijarika, same as Moha- 
Da 
Vipavarhsd, history of Ceylon, 343, 
Dvirüpako£s, lexicon, 43 i Я 
Dwelling, first effort to make; TI; 
/materials of, 77, 
Dynasties of kings, 111-112, 


INDEX 


E 


Ecclesiastical, administration, 141, 

* Economies, science of, 277-278. 

Eight fold, system of arithmetic, 
265-266 


Ekakshara-koéa, lexicon, 431. 

Ekavali, of Vidyadhara, on drama- 
turgy, 419 

Ekavali on poetics, 426. 

Embriology, 252 

Epies, dealing with hero worship 
331, two classes of, 332 333, in 
Pali, 454. 

Ethical poems, 353-356. 

Ethics, principles of, 142.143. 

Eugenics, science of, 267-271. 

Expenditure, heads of, 126 127. 

Export, trade of, xx. 


F 


Faney, figure, 423. 

Figures, list of, 423. 

Figures, of soumi and of sense, 
422; smallest and higgest, 104, 
significance «f, 104 105, 

Fire altars, construction imply- 
ing the origin of temples, 


Five tribes in Vedic age, 58-59. 

Five vargas, 59-60. 

Five vows, of Jainism, 435. 

Food stuffs, 66, preparation of, 
67, classification of, 68-69, 

Fraction, knowledge of, 265-266. 

Furniture, varieties of, 81-82, of 
—— style in Buddha's time, 


Funeral riter, 41, 42, 43. 

G 
Gadya-chintamani of Udayadeva 
alias Vadtvasinha, 365, 
Сое style of imager, 210- 
Gsparatna-mahodadhi, gramtnar, 
429. 


Gansp'tha, grammar, 429, 
PAR] gid ~pratapa-vilass, drama, 


Qanadharas, heads of 
schools, 435, 
Gandharva, form of marriage, б, 


Jain 
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Girhasthya, household life, 36-39, 
sacrifices; 35-39. _ 

Garbhadham, eacrament, 19. 

— as nufhor of Nyayasatra, 


Gaudi, style of co tion, 423. 
Geometry, 263, 265 266-267, 
Ghstastava, poem 388. 
аыр and author, 


Grta-govinda, yr e, 352-353, opera, 
416-417, : 8 

Gopils-chandriks of Ramakrishna, 
opera, 416-417. 

Gopinatha — Chakravarti, 
wright, 41. 

Go: btha, type of drama, 420; 

Govardhana, poet, 35 

Grimya, manner, 424. 

Grammarian*, achievements and’ 
atnialytical *kill of, 289, not crea- 
tors of classical Sanskrit, 290. 

G.dirths-pra! +, fizure, 427, | 

Gríny&- (tras, making laws of 
marriage, 3, chatacter of, 304. 

Gunidhya, poet, 369. 

Gun (qualities), ten variities in 
composition, 422, 


Hala, poet, 352, 

Haliyudha, poom of, 348, stotra 
by, 358, lexicographer, 430, 

Haliisa, type of drama, 420, 

Hanum4n-t4taka, play, 416, 

Haravijaya, poem, 349. 

На йай, lexicon, 430. 

Hari chandra, poet, 365, 

Hársho, dramas by, 389, 

Harshacharita, biography, 34% * 

Harshavardhana, stotra by; 357, 

Harshadeva, grammar by, 430, 

Hasya-chidamagi, faror, 412, 

Hássarpava, farce, 44, 

Havis yajfae, sacrifices, 40, 42. 

Hayugrivavadhs, poem, 348. 

Had (resses, types of, 72-73. 

Hemachandra, versatile author, 
350, — ин science, 


play- 


281, 375, 426, lexi . 
431, 437, — 
Heriditary occupations, origin 


and atlyanta of, 57-58. 
Hetu, figure, i 
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Hindu chemistry, 251. 

Hindu mind, achievements of, 428, 

Hinduism, 158-159, 

Histories! treatises, variety of; 
— fourteen works on, 343- 


Hospitals, variety, equipments 
situation of, xvii-xviii, ы; 
Houses, of Mohenjodaro, 77-78, 
Wridaya-darpays, commentary, 


Hyperbole, figure, 423. 
I 


Inecarnations, variety of, 162, 
significance of, 162-165, 

Thamriza; type of drama, 419-420, 

Illustrious unions, invokation of, 9. 

India, concieyed as geographical 
unit, xili-xiv. 

Indian art, creative period of, 223. 

Indian and Greek philosophy- 
compared, 327-328, 

Indragomin, grammarian, 429. 

Indra and Sachi, union of, 1, 

Industry, chief concern of, 89.91. 

Industrial activities, shown by food, 
clothes, ornaments, houses, furni- 
tures, 

————— grants to temples, 192- 


Itivuttaka, Pali text, 433, 
J 


Jinakiharana, poem, generpal fea- 
ture of, 

Jainism, 149-150, origin of, 321, 
categories of, 321-322, philosophi- 
cà] contributions of, 322-323, texts 
on, 322-323, relation with Brahma- 
піно and Boddhism, 434, two 
sentg of, 434. 

Jain literature, varieties of, 437, 

Jain relief, 203-204. 

Jain epics, 434, 

Jagnddlinra, stotras by, 358, 

Jagaditvara, playwright, 411. 

Jitakarma, gacrament, 21-24, 

Jaganndtha, defines poetry, 427, 

Jalhana, poet, 355, 

Jàtaka, Pali text, 455, 

Jay&ditva, grammaian, 429, 
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Jayadeva, poet, 425, drama by, 405, 
opera-writer, 41 
Jrvadharma-knthà, sixth Jaina 
Ahga, 435, : 
Jinakicti, story-writer, 375. 
Jinasena, Jain epic writer, 436-437, 
Jivinandana, drama, 409, 
— champu composition, 


— paintings at, 236, 

yotisha, astronomy äs eye of know 

ledge 305, 306, function of, 309, 

Jyotirtévara-kavisekhara, play- 
wrighi, 411. 


K 


Kachehayana, grammar, 429, 
Kilambari of Baya, 358, 361-364. 
Kidambarr-kath®--ica, рет, 349. 
Kaiyata, grammarian, 429. 
Kalaps, grammar, 429, 
Kalpa-sitra, character of, 304, 
Kàlicása, poenis of, 347, dramas 
by, 385-389, 
Катайяуага, grammarian,; 430, 
Karfisa-vadha, drama, 406, 
Кашайта, 251, subjeots dis- 
cussed in, 209-271, texts on, 268, 
not limited to sexual love, 270. 
Fee" author of atomic theory, 


Kangra, paintings at, 245-246, 
Kanti, loveliness, 422, 
Kappanābhudaya, poeni, 349, 


Kapila, author of  Siakhys 
system of philosophy, 318. 
Karaka, case, 428, 


Karuga-lalari, stotra; of Jagan- 
Dicha, 58. 


— — drama of Bilhans, 


Karnimrita, stotraby | tlasuka, 357, 
Karnablira, drama, 379. j 
Karpura-manjart, drama, 403-404. 
Kartavirya, poem, 43%. 
Kagyapa, phreioián, 252, gram- 
marian, 430. 
Kasik® writti, grammar, 429. 
Kafyapa and Aditi, union of, L 
Katantra, grammar, 429, 
Katha-kosa, Jain stüry of Nala, 375. 
Kathinakas, short stories, 437. 


кайната, 35 tales о{ $йтайаящ! 
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Kathavatthu, Pali text, 434. 
Kathi-sarit-sigara of Somadeva, 
acean of stories, 371. 
Kütgiyana, grammurian, 429. 
Katyina-Smriti, law-book, 285. 
Kalyügps-mandira-stotra, of Siddha- 
sena Divikara, 357, 
Kaumira, grammar, 429. 
Kaumndj-mitrànanda, drama by 
Rümachandra, 410, 
Kautuka-ratnikara, farce, 412, 
Kautuka-sarvaseva, faroc, 411-412. 
— RM title of Jayadeva, 


poet, 352. 
Kavi-karna-purs, playwright, 409. 
— jbharaps, on poetics, 


ао: 
on various subjects, 355, 

Kavya, one act piece, 

Küvyaprakasa, on poetics, 426, 

Кауігаһаѕуа, poam, 348, 

Kávylddarsa, on poetics, 422, 

Kavsanuficana, on poetics, 420. 

Kivyilenkara, on posce: 423, 424. 

Kàávyalinga, figure, 424. 

Ka — on poetice, 424- 


Kivyas, poems, showing imagina- 
tion and effort to beautify form 
of language, 330-331, general 
feature of, 345-346, in Pali, 434. 

Kávyakalpalatà, on ‘pootios, 427. 


KedavasváAmin, !'exicogra pher, 431. 


— Pali tex!, contentas of, 
4 

Kharavela, insoription cf, 341. 
Khemisvara, dramas by, 105. 
Khuddaka-nikága, Pali te31, 433, 
Khuddakapliha, Pali text, 433. 
ESOS responsibilities: of, 108- 


King’s establishment, 1244125, 

Kirairjuniga of Vatsaraija, vys4- 
yoga play, 413. 

Kirtanas, songs of Sadisiva, 558. 

Kratu and Krisà, union of, lə 

Krishnalilasuka, gramiiarinn, 429. 

Krishnaliàmrita, stotra of Lili 
duks, 357. 

Krishgamira, playwright, 407, 

Krit, suffixes, 4 

Kshemendra, 372, playwright, 406, 
poems of 349, defines poetry, 427. 

KalifrasvAmin, ‘lexicographer, 430. 
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Kumürnadisa, author of .Jínskr- 
harana posent, 348, 
кш рнк ТАНДАР, playwright, 


Kuntsla, playwright, 425. 

Kurvaat, present tense, 428. 

Kugandiká, type of saorifiae, T 

Kuttanimata of Dimodara Gupta, 
on love, 354, 

Kuvnlagünanda, stotras by, 358, 
on poetice, 427, 


L 


L. C. C.—moethods of, 266. 

Lake, at Junsgarh, 170, 

Lalita-midhava, drama, 406. 

Lati-kamalikd, farce, 410-411. 

Latakamalekha, farce, 410-411. 

Lat, style of poetry, 422. 

Laws, formulated to sult various 
individuals and groups, xiii 

— eighteen topios of, 128- 


Lengos, making of, 258. 

Leda, figure, 42. 

Lexicons, 430-431, in Pali, 434. 

Limited monarchy, 112, 

Lifiginusisana, grammar, 429, 450, 

Liquor, two kinds of, 67, prcoess 
of preparation, 67-6 

Literature, achievements in, ir 

Lilimadhbukara, drama, 420, 

Lilisuka, story-Writer 357, 

Lochana, commentary, 424. 

Lokangáyga, figure, 427. 


M 
—— —— piay wright, 


Madalasa, Champu type of com- 
position 364, 
Madnavinaia stt 
Ananda, 374. 
Mà ihava, grammar, 429, 
Манук sweetness it poetry, 
Midhavakara, on pathology, 254. 
Madhusidana, playwright, 416. 
— vylyoga, drama, 370- 


Мадай, style of composition, 422, 


story by 


446: INDEX , 
Mahlirija-parijaya, drama — by ^ insolving various principles, 7.5, 
Yadabpala, 408; * of Soutien by — 
hiipha » great mentary, oodifie n Urihya-eftras 3, 
— ЫШ great oom S. Brahma 4 Diva — 
Atakas, tyoe of dramma, 416, Minusha and Afipatya 5, 
—— hig poems general Asura 6, Gindharra 6, Rikshasa, 
foatures of, 546247. Paicicha 67, age of 7, main 
Manhibhirata, great epic, main object of, B, rites and ceremonies 
features of 333-336, compared and Significance thereof, 7-15, 


with Raimiyans, 333, national 
poem, 335, four-fifths devoted to 
moral lessons, 336, recognition 
of fables in, 365. 
Mahadeva, playwright, 405. 
Mahivagga, Pali text, 433. 
Mahavarhéa, history, 343. 
Mahavira, Jain apostle, 434. 
Mahivira-oharits, drania, 594. 
— — play wright, 


Mahe£vara, lexicographer, 431. 
Mahimnal; stava, famous prayer 
of Pushpadanta, 358. —— — — 
Mahiman Bhatt, playwright, 425, 

Majjhima-nikiya, Pali text, 435. 
Maitreya, grammarian, 429, _ 
Malati-Madbaya, drama, 392-394, 
Málavik3, drama, 420. 
Milavikignimitra, dramma by 
Kilidasa, 385. 
Malhana, atotra by, 358. 
Malliki-máruta, dramma, 409-410. 
Manimata, on poetios, 424, 426. 
Manushya yajiia, houseliold sagri- 
fice, > 
Minavanibarmssatra, law book, 


Manatunga, stotra-writer, 557, 
Мапо1й+а (stotra), 358. 


Mahgalishtaka stotra, prayer, 257. - M 


Maikha, lexicographer, 431, 
Manmathn and Ratt, union of, 1, 
Manikys stiri, poem of, 349. с: 
Manes—reeoiving oblation, 48-50. 
Mina:ára-vàstu£dstra, chapters 
and oontents of, 271. 
Minusha, farm of marriage, 5. 
Maniur-Smriti, contenta. of, 283-284, 
importance of, 286-287. 
Me sdhoo! or style of poetry, 


Marriage, of. contract and as 


sacrament, 3, as union in the 


same body, 3, sight forms of, 3-7, 


promises and vows of, 10, six 

prayers for, 11-12, seaord marriage 

andsix other prayers for, 13-14, 

bondage of, 14, cultural value 
aml material benefits of, 15-16, 
laws, origin of, xiv, minimum 
ages presoribed, similarity. al] 
over the world, xiv, xv, definition 
of, 1, in (primitive), medieval and 
ideat societies, 2. 

Marichi amd Kali union of n 
Material progress, in food, 
clothes, dwellings, xv, 

Mathematics—aubjects inoluded in, 


Mattavili:s, farce, 391.392: 
Mayuüra, poet, 352, 357, 
Mayüra-sataka, poem, 352. 

Means of liveiihood, 64 varieties 


of, 65-66, 
Machinery of government, 
114-117, for general administra- 


tion, 117 
Medicine, origin of, xvi-xvi: 
Medical treatment, xvi-xvii. 
MEER Socisty, characteristios 

of, x. 


Meghadüta, lyrio + of Kà]idisn, 
350-35]. 


Meroury, making of, 357, 
erutuiga, Join author, 375. 
Metaphor, figure of epeeoh, 423. 
Metres, antiquity of, 421, | 
Meteorology, knowledge of, 258, 


Military administration, high 
Standard of, 140, l 
Milinda-Panna, Pali canonical 


work tesembling dialogue of 
Piato, 434, 
Mineralogy, knowledge cf, B9, 
Minor schools, non-orthodox 
&ystoma of philosophy, 326-327, 
Modern Society, ideology of, x-xi. 
Mohamudgara, on maxima, 354, 
Moghal painting, 243.244. | 


INDEX 


Monastery, fine examples of, 177. 
Morphology, analysis of words, 


ichchhakatika (drama), 383-385. 
eh а (пты 398-400, 
Миіһорміеќа of 

prostitutes, 355, 


Jalhans—on 
Mukundama!à 


of Kula£ckhara 
(stotra), 357, 


Mula Suttas, Jain text in Prakrit, 
435, four on Jaín religion, 436 

Municipal government, six sec- 
tions of, 114, 116-117, 


Nagarjuna, discovery of distilla- 
tion and calcination by, 257. 
Naginands, drama by Harsha, 
390.391, 
Nagoji-bhatta, grammarian, 429. 
e Rabe a ют drama, 405, 
Nikayas, Pali texts, 433, 
Nalodaya, poem, 350. 
Nala Chamnu, mixed poem, 364. 
Nándi Suttas, Jain text in Prakrit, 
(0 485456. 
Nàma-karapa, saorament, 24. 
Námalitgánudasana, lexicon, 4:0, 
Nama mala, lexicon, 430, 431. 
Nümarn, noun, 428. 
Nànirthirnava-ssibgraha, lexioon. 
431. 


NAndimukha, sacrifice, 41, 42. 

Nárada-smriti, law book, 284. 

Nataka, heroic comedy, 419. 

Natika, feature of, 420, 

Natural conjugality, illustrating 
general principle of life, 1, ex- 
amples of mythological couples, 


Natyaveda, antiquity of, 418. 
rn Sástra, 276, 418, of Hharata, 
2 


Niddesa, Pali text, 433. 

Nidardand, figure, 427, 

Nigantha*, Jain sect, 434. 

Nigamas, dealing with worship of 
female deities and Siva and 
Vispu 330, compared with 

gamas, 
Nighantusesha, lexicon, 431. 
Канын, stotras by, 


441 
Nimbarka, commentary on Brahma- 
sütra of, 315. 


Nipata, particle, 458. | 
— etymology, 305-306, 307, 


Niryukti, commentaries in Jain 
Prakrit, 436. 

Nishkramans, sacrament, 24-33, 

Nitipradipa, maxim, 334, 

Niti-ratna, maxims, 354. 

—— poems, 351, maxims, 


Nitisara, maxime, 354. 
Niti Sastra, 277, 280, 365. 
PM imrita, of Somadeva,; 280. 


Novels and stories, 358-365. 

Nurses, qualifications of, xviii, 

Nysys, Sohool of, 316, antiquity 
of, 316, texts and theory of, 316- 
317, Bgure, 427. 


о 


—— among various castes, 
Ornaments, varieties of, 74-76. 
Opera, 416, 


P 


Padma-chidamagi, poem, 350, 
Ped wana bhatt, grammariarn, 


Padyavali, of Ri pagosvamin 

Paisacha, form of marriage, 6-7. 

Painting, as womanly art, 234, 
beginning of, 234-235, connected 
with writing, 235, hunting scenes 
as earliest examples, 235.236, at 
Jogimara 236, at Ajanta, 236-241, 
classification by Taranatb, 340- 
241, three styles of, 241, during 
Moghal period, 243-344, Persian 
miniature, 244-245, at Kangra, 
245, Pahari, 247, Rajput, 248, 
Southern 248-249, Bengali 249, 
antiquity of, xix-xx. 

Pika-ysjiins, sacrifice, 40, 41, 

Pahari paintings, 247. 

Palas, inscriptions of, 341. 

Pali, could not achieve full growth, 
431-432, developed on lines of 
Dharmasistra, 433, limited to 


Buddhist coripture, 432, lacking 
in selences, polity and Artha- 
Sástra, 432, soriptures in, 433, 
secondary Prakrit, 29), imitating 
Sanskrit, 431-452. 
Pairsambhidasa-magga, Pall text, 
4 


33. | 
Painnas, Jain texts in Prakrit, 435. 
Parivira, Pali text, contents: of, 


3, 
Pafichalt, style, 492, 433, 424, 426. 
Paficha-dafida-chhatra-pravandha, 
Jain compilation, 374. 
Pafichatatitra, story book, 265-368. 
Paficharatra, echool of, 328-329, 
319-380, drama, 419. 
Fanchastayi, stotra, 397, a 
Lop arches by € Мока, 357, 
Paripima, Bgure, 427, | 
Papini, grammarian, 428, 439, 420. 
Parn£i-praká£a, lexicon, 431. 
Parijata-manjari, drama, 409, 
Parmananda, poet, 552. 
Páriha-parikrama, drama (vyi- 
yoga), 406-407, 
Parigishta, character and function 
Paridishta-parvan, folk tale of 
Hemachsnira, 375. 
Parsvanithas, Jain apostle, 434. 
Parts of speech, 438. 
Parvatt-páripaga, dra ma, 401-403, 
Paururha, manner, 424. 
Patanjali author of Yoga system, 
920-428, grammarian, 425, 
Patimokkha, Pali text, contents 
of, 433, | 
Pattavalie; Jaina chronicles, 342, 


497. 
Paithana, Pali text, 434. 
Pavilion, at Vijayanagara, 186. 
Persian paintings, 244. : 
Pinda-niryukti, fourth Jain Mula 
Suttra, 436. 
Pitakás, Buddhist scriptures, 42. 
Pitri-yajiis, saoridco, 35-36, 42. 
Plays, scenes and acis ois dii 
Phalliam, 154. 
Philology and grammar, 428-430, 
Philosophy, various systems of, 
144-149, ealegories of Jainism, 
149-150. | 
Physics, knowledge of, 258. 
поса, short and great, compared, 
90. 


INDEX 


Poetios, 421-428. 
Positive sciences, 251. 
Prabodha-chandrodaya, allegorical 
- drama, 407-408. 
Practical «viences, 251, 
Prabuddha-Rauhipiya, drama by. 
Pradumplbhyulaya dati, 406: 
га їһһу шатта, йгаша, 40 
Prahlidadeva, playwright, 406. 
Pilkrita-prakida, grammar, 420. 
Prakrits—derivatives Írom Sans- 
krit, 290, contrary views (foot 
note), varieties originated from 
and assóoiated with geographical 
areae, 290, Pali secondary of, 
290, Tertiaryar vernaculars of, 
290, in dramatic literature frus- 
trating its independent growth, 
431-432. | ' 
Prakaranika, type of drame, 410. 
Prakaragas, ten on Jain religion, 
436, love drama in Prákrit, 437. 
Prakirnakas, fourteen, miscellania 
of Jainas, 436, 
Prákrita-lakshmi-nimamálá, 
— iL ene 
rasua-Vyayakaragpini, ten 
Јзіпа Айва, 435. 
Prasanná-Rághava, drama, 403. 
Prasada, alearness in composition, 
413. 
Prastbána, dance drama, 430. 
Pratilomna-mirriage, objeot of, 57, 
Praiipa-rudriya of Vidyánatha, on 
drumaturgy, 415-419. 
Pratim3-nàtaka, drama, 350. 
Prativastu.upamà, figure, 427-428, 
Peai ijni-yaugandhariyaga, drama, 
1: 


Pravandha-chintàmani, story book 
of Merutuhga, 375. 

Pravandhas, somi 
works |n Prakrit, 437. 

Pravandha-koóa story book of 
Raja£ekhara, 375. 

E eacrificial manuals, 307- 
908, 


historical 


TFress, figure, 412. 
Prekshya, eomposition, 376. 
Prekshana, one aot piece, 421, 
Primitives, mental and material 
conditibna of, ix-x. 
EMT ijaya, historical poem, 
+ 


Privy Council, 118, 


INDEX 


— drama by Harsha, 
Professions, according to ability, 


Professional divisions, 58-59. 
Publio Bath, at Mahenjodaro, 169. 
Puga, guild of villagers, 116. 
Puygali-pannati, Pali text, 4353-434. 
Pulastya and Havirbhü, union of, 


1. 

Pulaha and Gati, union of, 1. 

Parinas, dealing with legends 
of Gods and dynasties, 310, 
stories in, $65, antiquity, defini- 
tion and number of, 336, con- 
tents of, 357, eno; clopedic nature 
of, 137, matter, spirit and form 
SH in Pali 434, of Siddharshi, 


Punishments, varieties of, 129-134, 
o and joss of & lunb, eic. 
L 


Purhsavana, sacrament, 20. 
Purusha-paritksha, of Viilyapati, 
story s O13. 

Purushakdra, sramimar, 429. 

Porvas, Jain text in Prakrit, 

_ fourteen in number, 435. 

Párva-mimm, philosophical 
sohool of Juimini, 312, various 
texts On, 313. 


Pashpadanta, author of stotra, 358. 


R 


Razhave-Naishadhbtya, poem, 349. 
Righava-Pigdaviys-Yadaviya, 
роют, 84У. | 


Rainfall, measuring instruments, 
E Mukufamagl|, lexioographer, 


Rajarija-nataka, drama, 407. 
Rajaniti, socal polity, 277. 
Se eee eS maxims, 
Rajput painters, 245, 
Bajajekhara, dramas һу, 
playwright, 424, 
Rajataraiging, history, 343-344, 
asa, form of marriage 8. 
Baunabhiudaya, drama, L 
RHama-prasada-3stava, prayer, 358. 
Kamiyaps, main features of, 332- 
333, compared with Mahabharata, 


57 


403, 
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333, national poem, 335-336. 
Rama:apa chai, of Bhoja and 
Lakshittana, 365 


.Bamanvja, theory and date of, 
315, 


Ramavarman, playwright, 406. 

Ráma--tava-karp -r1sayen4, prayer 
of Ramabhadra, 353, 

Rass, sentiments, 421 422, 

Rasarafigidhara, on poetios, 427. 

Rasirpava, on makinz metallia 
things, 

Hasavat, figure, 423, 

Ra:aka, one act prece, 420 

Kasamafju'rg, on. poetia«, 427. 

Rarayaps Sistra, Chemistry, 257. 

Rasatarangin{, on poetics, 427. 

R&shtrakutas, in-criptionm of. 341, 

Rathas, at Mamoiallapuram, 180, 

Hirakata, author of Haravijaya, 

Каша +dstra, on jewellery, 276. 

R — — ön tust ОЁ рете, 


25 
Батаа It, drama by Harsha, 389- 


Баға iwwadha, poem, 350. 
Ravivarman, playwright, 406. 
— of thuught, variety af, 


Religion, method of approsch, 
160, need for education in, 166, 
Tiko of various forms of, 151.152, 


Reli ious poems, compilations of, 
356-365, : 


Benuno:ation (Sanngasa). 55-55, 

Republics, ralerence to, 115-114, 

Retired life, 51-53, vüristies of, 
53-54. 


Revenues, sources o£, 120-121, 125- 
126. E 


Risveda, recensiong of, 293.294, 
sohools of, 293, antiquity of, 293- 
294, industral workura as the 
tima of, 293, four varpi« or 
castes recoguizal in, 293-294, 
commentators of, 294, germ of 
story in, 365, _ 

Rishava-sanDenad:iks of Daanapala, 
On Maxime, . 

Rit, dootrine of, 423. 

River worship, 157, 

HKogavinisohaya, treatise on 
diagnosis of diseases, 254, 
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Budradaman, inscriptions of, 341. 
Hudrata, om poetius, 424, 425, 
zoe Goswamin; playwright, 357, 
в * 7 
Ropaka, figure, 427, 
Bukmintr'hara cf — Vatsurája, 
drama, 406, 414. 
Ravanarjuniyau, poem, 348, 
om classifies figures, 426, 


5 


Subdarpava, lexicon, 430; 
Sabhi, politica! assembly, 115, 
Se five sels, 35, throw gps, 


Sacraments, observed by all 
civilized races, 16, number and 
varieties of, 16, uuthorities on, 
16-17, eighteen varieties of, 17, 
showing responsibilities of 
married life, 18, elucidatiun of 
ueremonies, 19-20. 

Badukti-karpimrita of Sryhara- 
,dàaa, collection of sayings, 355. 

— 160-161, two sehools of, 

Bakalijani stuva, prayer, 358, 

Sikala, School of Vedas, 293, 

Sakta, School of religion, 330, 

afiyana, grammarian, 430. 

Saktism, worship of female deity, 
, 159-160, 

Sakuntala, drama by Kalidasa, 
386-389. 

Bàlivihana-kathà of Sivadásu, 374. 
ЛЕГЕН КАШ play wright, 406, 


Samasa, conpyund words, 426. 
Samasokti, figure, 423. 
— poetico — comprehension, 


Samaveda, chanting priority of, 
294, contents of, 294, parts of, 
294, ona and metres of, 294, 

Samaya-mitrika, on leve-makin: 
354-355. е 


Barnávartuna, *acrament, 33. 
er ak-tattva-kaumud, story, 


Saithitás, dealing with: worship of 
ода deities, Šiva anl Vishnu, 


Bamadbl, apecial sense of, 422, 


INDEX 


Saimkalpa-sürgodasa, drama by 
Veikatanitha, 409. 

Зайка, philosophical school of, 
318-319,. theory of, 319, texts on, 
319.320. 

Sarisárávarta, lexicon, 430, 

Sailapaka, type of drama, 420:421, 

Sarikiptassra, grammar, 430, 

Samiti, political council, 115. 

Saiudragupta, inscriptiun of, 341, 

Sandleha, figure, 427. 

Sandhi, euphonic combination, 428. 

Saügarima, monastery, 169. 

Saiighas, monastery, 115-116, 

Samyutta-nikagn, Puli text, 433; 

hkara,; figure, 427 

Saikara Bhishya, philosophical 
theory and date of, 314. 

Sankaricharya, philosopher, 357, 

,u8 maxim-writer, 354 

— bara Kaviraja, playwright, 


Safkara-sveta-vilisa, champu of 

 Chetasinha, 365. 

Sanskrit, antiquity and home of, 
not recastel from  Prakrita, 288. 
289, laws indicating cultural im- 
portance and Hindu civilization, 
“91, acoents in Vedio period, 291, 

^ànta, sentiment of, 424. 

ti éataka, Maxime, 353, 

Suptwpadi, —— in marriage 
significance of, 10, 

Saptasati, poem, 352. 

Saray, poet, 352, и 

Sarasvati stotra, prayar of, 357. 

SarasvatFkanthibharapa, оп 

poetics, 364, 426. 

Saradatilaka, drama, 420. 


Saraáügadlara,use of opium und 
.Quieksilver by, 254. . 
sirangadhara-paddhati, compila 
lion, 355. 


Sarivanaada, lexivogranher, 430, 
Sariputre-prakurana, drama by 
К нна, 3 7-378. 
sanmnishiha-yajàti of Erishpakavi 
PAIS 2, drama of —— 


Sarvavaruian, grammarian, 42%. 

Basvatyrakriya, grammar, 430* 
arvajraünmitra riter 

паара, 29777 "р ee 

Sata-zloki, on maxims, 354. 

Büsvata, lexicographer, 430. 


INDEX 


Sattasi, poem of 700 verses, 352. 

Sattaka, short plays, 415, type of 
drama, 420. 

Sarvandman, pronoun, 428, 

Saukumirya, smoothness, quulily 
of poetry, 422. 

Saugandhiks-harane, of 
Viévanütha, 413-414. 

HER commentator of Vordas, 


poeni 


Schools of grammarians, 428, of 
etymologists, 428. 

Sciences, Sanskrit names for, 252. 

sculpture, as manly fine-art, 198. 
199, at Sanhi, Banaras, Gam 
dhara, Mathura, 201, 203, 205, 
207,209, Amaravati, 213-215, 221, 
at Bharhut, 223-224, representa- 
tions of, 226, relation with arahi- 
tecture 85, antiquity of, xix. 


Senas, dynasty, inscriptions of, 341. 


Sentiment, in poetry, 421-422. 

Series of figures, on similarity, 
examplas of, 427-428, 

Sesha.-krishga, playwright, 406; 

Betubandha, poem 350. 

Seven tribes In Vedio age, 53. 

Shadow plays, 415-416. 


Siddhasena-divikara, stotra by, 357, 


Siihharshi, tale by, 375. 
Siddhinta, Jain scripture in 
p ED 434-435, on astronomy, 


Siddhanta Siromagi, treative on 

Astronomy, 260, 

Siksha, phonstios, 305-306, 

Silhana, poet, 353 

Silpaka, pantomime, 421. 

SImanta-unnayana, sacrament, 21, 

Simile, figure in thirty-two varie 

| „ев, 423, 

Sishya-hita-nyisa, 

Sivadisa, story hr, 

Sivaparidha-kshamgpapa, stotra 
(prayer) of Sankarscharya, 357. 
jxty-four arts, Het of, 269-270, 

Slesha, suggested sense, 422, 
figure, 424. 

Smarspa, figure, 427. 

Somadeva, poem of, 349, 364. 


gramma r, 429. 
74. 


Boma y5jna, sacrifice, 39, 43-44, 
Society, origin of, 57. 

Sources of laws, 145-144, 
Southern paintors, 248-249, 
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Spiritualiem, noble ideal of, xx, 
pirits, nature of, 46-48. 
Sridhae, sacrifieos, varieties of, 4]. 
"ragihará-stotra, prayer of Sar- 
,vajüia niitra, 357, 
5rauta-sütra, aharacter of, 303-304 
Sravya, composition, 376 
Srigadita, one act piece, 421, 
Sriharsha, story by, 357, 
Ériügára (sex-unjon)—purpose and 
—— | 
Sringarabhoshana, comic play 
512413; + — 
Nrihgara-Bink-nirgays, on love, 


Srifigdra-prokada, on poeties, 420, 

Bringiüra-sataka, poem, 351. 

Sringira-sapta-Satiká, poem, 352. 

Sriügnr&-vairigyu-larafuini of 
Somaprabha, on love, 355, 

Srifkhali: figure, 427. 

Srota(ti) dhara, poet, 357. 

Sruti-dushis, poetio defect, 425. 

Story Hooks, 365-375, 

State, as defined by Aristotle, 107, 
Dostriag of, 108, politiaal life in, 

Stealing. as & science, 274, 277, 

Strategy of war, 137 

Stotras, prayers in Pali, 434. 

Stotrivali, of Utpaladeva, 357, 

BNtoifas, prayers, praises 
psams. 356, 

Stupas, of Asoka, 201, at various 
places, 201-210, 

Stuti-kuswnafjali, prayer book, 358 

Subhadrz Dhananjayu, drama, 406. 

Subhbishita-ratna-sarmdlohs, of 
Amitagatl, on Jain «іол оп 
prostitutes, 355, 

Subhashitirali, of Vallahhadeva, 
collection of good sayings, 355 


irl 


55- 
325, of Srivara, 354, of Mayura, 
Subhadraharans, of Madhava, 
drama, 421. 
Bubbashita-muktavali, of Jalhana, 
on good sayings, 355. 
Subcactes, division of, 61.62. 
udama-charita, dra 406, . 
Sndraka, play wright, 377, 383. 
Sulvasutras, meaning of, 304, areas 
Of triangle, square and cirele &ex- 
plained with drawing, 266. 
Suka-saptati, 70 parrot stories, 374, 
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Sukti-karnsmrita of Srrlhiura dása, 
collection of saving-, 355. 

Sikma, fhgure, 423, 

Suprahhata-storr:, morning prayer 
of Хиагт һа 357. 

Supaidima, grammar, 4 0. 

Surgery, OFinii cf, xv-xvi, inetre 
ments für, xvi, not surpa-*e hy 
Urccian. — attalnments, 255 256, 
üuchievemerts in, 2306. 

Burzinl neiruments, Hat of, 252. 

Surve-dataks, poem, 352. 

Büsruta, surgeon, x хен, Samhita, 
contents of, 253, Nigh standard 
ef morality tur doctor, 255, 

Sotra:, uirevealod chursoter of, 

M main funyin «f, 303, thre 
main сішнхек ої, 203.304, 

Sutta-nipátu, Pali tex1, 433, 

Buis-vibiahsa, Pall text, cuptents 
ut, 433. 

Suits pipika, Pali cer piure, con- 
Venti of, 433. 

Svalid--udliakara-champn, mixed 
compo-itin of Кагаз ац » 265, 

Зуара ушпа, Оташи, 404. 
Sabin vüsnvedutthy гаша, 381- 


Svaxambhuva 
union «af, I. 

Sv tamharas, Jain reo, 434. 

Š; Auialindaka stutra, prayer, 357, 


T 


Tacdhita, suffixes, 428-429. 

Tari Tis, *erip.ure uf Siktas, 338, 
compar d will Зи а=, Agamas 
and Nigon n:, 338, main теш иген 
1, 338, ае nrd urigin of, 339, 
mun. ber uf, 339-340, unpramiart- 
cal language of, 240-341, churoc- 
ler of, 230, worshipping feninie 
deities ard Siva and Уі» 330. 

Tapati samvarogi drama, 406, 

аншоа detect of conipusiticn, 


and Satay гор, 


Taxation, princip'e of, 119.120, 
remission uf, 123, 

Taxila Univ&reity, teaching special- 
ly tiedioni seienca-, 252 
emple, às assembly and union 
ball, 167, as alma liouse, 168, aa 
dispensary, 168, as uuiversity 
centre, 1 ^^ monastery for 
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monks and nuns, 168, 169, as 
chapels and chaitya halls, 169, 
finest examples of, 171-176, 
Classification | of, 178-192, at 
Srirangam, 182, at Chidambaram; 
182-183, nt Hameswaram 183, at 
Madura, 184, in, Sian 189, | ame 
bodin, 190, in Java, 191-192, їп ` 
Aorthern  Inéia, 225-226, at 
Madura, 226-227, ormierly deve- 
lopment of, 230, materials 
for, 231, ornamenta of, 233, 
Temporal power, 110 111, 
Tüeologs, nature of, 328. 
T'her&zat! 1, Pali text, 433, 
Theta, Pali te xt, 433. 
Thruues. for gode and kings, B5. 
Tiluksmafijar,, of Dhanupdla, 365. 
Tirthaikara-, Jain apostles, 434, 
Tutaka, type of drama, 420, 
ae can Chatactoristios of, 152- 


Trade and commerce, compared, 
91-92, markets for, 92, historical 
developinenr of, 92-94, routes of, 
94-95, in times of Epics, 95, 
rartuership in, 103, extent of, 
103, laws of, — 

Trode-union, . “Corporations, 
26, honesty — 

Tre« worship, 152-154. 

Treatises on Music, 276, 

колер, discovery and 
practice 1100 years earlier than 

_by Briges in 16ch century. 267, 

Trikápdosesha, lexicon, 430, 

Tripuradata, drama, 414, 

Trishashtisiulakü-purusha-eharita, 
poen ot Hi machardra, 350, con- 
tents of, 250, sixty three Juin 
biographies, 437. 


Trirüpakosha, lexicon, 431, 


Trivikrama-bhatta, noveljct 364. 
Trotaka, type ot drama, 420, 
Tulyayogita, figure, 429. 

Two races in Vedig age, 58. 


U 
Urára, elevation of 
422. oi sentiment, 


Uclan, Pali toxt, 433, 


Udayu-Surdai Kati f Soddhal 
story of, 365. ! 1 bala, 
Udayana, poet, 352. 
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Udbhata, treatise of, 423, 474, 
425. 


Ugrabhuti, grammarian, 429. 

Ullekha, “gure, 428, 

Ullapya, tyoo of drama, 420. 

Unmatta-Haghaa, play, 414-415, 

Unapati, poet, 

Ugàdi Sates, rules of grammar, 429. 

U padi da-Sataka of Gumna, on 
maxime, 354. 

Upamayopami, fienre, 427. 

Upan à, биге, 427-425, 

Upanayurtia, sacram. ent, 26-21. 

Оу айра, *unolementary — Jaina 
text», 435, 436. 

Uputi dgarika, manner, 424. 

Upanishads, cliaracter nmi vari- 
ous forms of, 300-301, prirciral 
ones and their antiquity, 301-302, 
nonsVedic proun of, 202, phile- 
wophy of, 302-303, allegory or 

satire in, 365. 

G paniti-blidvn-prapaicha-katha, 
allege ty, 375. 

Upsrüpakas, minor dramn«, 420, 

V pasarga, preposition, 428. 

Utpaladeva, prayer buok of, 357, 

Utpalint, lexicon, 450. 

Utpreksha, figure, 428. 

Uteri-hthükas, plag within play, 
414.415, type of drama, 420. 

Utiare-archike, part of Sama 
Veda, 294. 

Uttara-numimr’, philoroph'cal 
schoul and character of, 313-316, 
variuls texts on, 213-314, other- 
wiso known ms Sartruka, 313. 

Uttaradbságana, first Jain. &ula- 
sutta, 436, 

Uttara-Rama-charita, drama, 394- 
396. 


liuara-viv&ha, ix conjugal vows 
taken in, 13-14, 


v 


NVachana, number, 423. 

Y üchnspati, laxicorrapher. 430. 
Vadirája, poem and time of 349. 
Vaidarbhi, style, 422, 423, 424, 426. 
Vaijasantl, lexicon, 431. 
Vajrágyu-saiaka, poem, 353, 
Vaishgavas, sohcols of, 328-329. 

N aishpavism, 161-162. 
Vairigya-Sataka, poem, 351. 
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Vüjapey s, sacrifice, 44. 

Vaideshiks, philoscphical school 
of, 316, antiquity and theory of, 

_ 347, texts on, 318. 

Vi, bhatalahikara, on poetics, 426, 

Vnkrokti, figure, 424. 

Vokrokti-panohadiki, of Ratri- 
kara, 357. 

Vakrok fijivita, on poetics, 425. 

Vaksapadtya, grammar, 429. 

Vakvanyayn, figure, #27, 

Yünana, 425, 424, 425, 427, 430, 
uTummurian, 429. 

YÀrana-Bhatta-Bána, playwright, 
401, 412. 

Varadaraja-etava, prayer, 358. 

Varnruchi, poet, 430, 354, gran 
marian, 429. 

Verena graha, grammar, 

VaM@kar, rule-booke, 429. 

Vüsantika-svapns, mid summer 
Nigit's dream, drama, 407. 

Va£i htha and  Arundbatt, union 
oF, 1. | 

Vardhamina, erammarian, 429, 

Хатира and Varugi. union ot, 1. 

Vatsaraju, plays by, 412, 413, 414. 

Varsalya, sentiment, 424. 

Vayu and Varavt, union nf, 1. 

Veda, meaning of, 292, divine 
revelation in, 292, different 
literary works implied Wy, 292, 
fer classes of Sarhhiti-, 292- 
296, seers of, 293, chronolozy of, 
296-297, comparison with Mohen- 
jedaro finds, 297-298, containing 
modern thouzhite, 310. 

Vedinta, philoxophical school of, 

“313, texts on, 313-314, 

Vecdigas, varieties of, 305, funo- 
tions of, 305-306, importance of, 
306, note, 428. 

Veciigatiya, lexicographer, 431. 

Vedio worship, form of, 157, 

Vedic Sanskrit, changes into 
ан — Prakrits, Apabhraináas, 


Vurnaculare, derivation from, 290, 
Veni-sarhhira, drama, 396-398. . 
частаваць story, 372, 
Vibhakti, termination, 428. 
Vibliaiga, Pali text, 435. 


* Vibhivand, figure, 423. 
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Vidagdhn-müdhava, drama, 406. 
Vidyldhara, dramatist, 426; 
Vidyinaths, dramatist, 426. 
Viddha-sala-bhanjiki, drama, 403. 
Vidyapati, poet, 375. 
Vidyaparinayana, drama, 409, 
Vigbhatas, on poetics, 426. 
Vijayast, drama, 409. 
Vijfianavida, school of, 336, 
Vikramaditya, lexioographor, 430. 
Vikramoryadt, drama by Katidasa, 
385-386 


Vilésika, type of drama, 421. 

Village organisation, praise of, 64. 

Vimala Sari, Jain epic writer, 436. 

Vimina-vatthu, Fali tazi, 433. 

Vinaya-pițaka, Fali soripture, re- 
sembling Brahmanas, contents 
of, 432-433, four books of, 433, 

Vipika sūtra, eleventh — Jaina 
Айра, 435. | e 

Yirodha, figure, 427. 

Viracharitra, of Ananta, 373. 

Visakbadatta, playwright, 398. 

Vishpusharman, author, 366. 

Visvagarbba-stava, prayer, 358. 

Vi£vandtha, dramas of, 4°0, 426, 

Vitvaprakisa, lexicon, 431 

Vithi, type of drama, 426. 

Viveka, commentary, 426. 

Vowels, number and varieties of, 
281 


Vriddha-Bhigbhats, medical author, 
‘Sad, 257 


i a 
V riddha-chánakya, poem, 333, 
Vrisha-bhanyja, dramn by Mathura- 
Чаза, 409. 
Vrittiv, theory of, 424, 
VyÀdi, lexicographer, 430; 
Vyakarans, grammar, 305, 306. 
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VyAsa-smriti, law book, 285. 
Vyatireka, figure, 423, 437. 
Vyáyogu, typo of dramn, 420. 


Ww 
Works, on diseases of animals, 
355, on terms of djetetics, 355. 


Writ ing, origin of, 101-102, anti- 
quity of, 100, use of, 101, 


Y 
Yadava-prakida, 
431 


Yajur-veda, prayer book, 294, 
»müree of religion, Upanishads 
ood Brahinagas, 295, 101 schools 
of, 395, White and Black sections 
of, 295, &aorifices specilBed in, 
395, construction of fire altars 
showing art of Imilding, 995. 

Yájnvalkya-smriti, jaw book, @84- 
285, 287- 

Yamaka, figure, 424, Pali text; 434, 

Yasastilaka, of Somadeva, 364, 

poem, 348. 

Yasaka, Vedio lexicographer, time 
of, 294, 4328, 430. 

Y nod linra-aharita, poen, 349. 

Yatra, opera, 416. | 

Yoga, philosophioal school of, 320, 
theory and texts on, 320.31]. | 

Yoga-sastra of Hemachandra, on 
Jain philosophy, 355. - 


lexicógrapher, 


Ё. 


Zero, discovery of, 265, 
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APPENDIX I 


Реа! Freedom ve. Cultural Freedom 


In the chapters of this volume the motto ‘ihat wo are te be 
quite certain of our data to place the monumental record before the 
reader exactly as it now exists, and to interpret it faithfully and 
literally’ has been strictly followed. Thus no controversial point 
has been touched. In the Bibliography, however, reference has 
been made tothe views of Miss Katherina Mayo as recorded in her 
ill famed ‘Mother India’ and of another American, Mr. W. C: Bullitt, 
in his less kuown, ‘The Old ills of Modern India’ published st an 
enormous cost by the enterprising magazine ‘Life’. Similar intellectual 
giants among the English inalude not on]y Sir Michasl O' Dwyer 
(india as I knew it, 1585-1925), who is well known to Indians, ani 
a less known but more forceful writer, Mr. William Archer (India and 
the Future), Adolf Kaog! has, amongst some others, attempted a 
reply to Miss Mayo in his 'Life in Ancient India, and Sir John 
Woodroffe, & resily learned, exceptionally unprejudiced and striotly 
impartial Judge, once, of Calcutta High Cuurt, has refuted Archer in 
а very significantly titled volume—is India Civilized ’ Among 
the dispassionate interpreters of Indian cultura and civilization 
the venerable name of Max Muller of German origin is outstanding. 
Professors Thomas, Keith, Maodonell, Rapson, Vogel, Barnett, and 
Sir Jean Herbert, Sir John Marshall, Jolly, Burgess, Fergusson, 
Princep and others have generously appreciated the Indian contribu- 
tions to the world thought and solid. achievemants in the field of social 
laws, économie progress, demooratie basis of political organisation, 
arts and literature, philosophy and religion, and positive knowledge ns 
in Materia Medica, Thérapeutios, Anatomy, Embriology, Metajl urgy, 
Chemistry, Physics, descriptive Zoology, Astronomy, Geo metry, 
Algebra, Arithmetic, ‘Trigonometry, tte. Both these critics and 
admirers agree on а vita! point. Undor the past forsien domination 
of conquerors of Various nationalities India, unlike other subjugated 
countries, pertinaciously offered passive resistance to a complete 
cultural conquest. Now there is a greater danger of our losing 
ourselves irretrievably aa we are politically free to imitate a foreign 
culture under the system of fallible majority party-zovernment. 


We have got complote political freedom. Thanks to Providence, 
thanks to the sagacity and generosity unknown in history of the British 
government and people, the Satyagraha morementof Mahatma Gandhi 
and the unifying efforts and miracle of Subhash Chandra Bose, and 
sacrifices and hardships willingly embraced by numerous patriotic man 
and women for a century, ultimately led by Congress workers headed 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and others Bul we have not yet got our onl- 
tura! freedom: The оцига! freedom is more difficult to achieve 
than the political freedom. But in the alwence of political freedom 
the oultural freedom is not obtainable. Thus all conquerors of a 
country endeavour fo effect a cultural cunquest of the subjugated 
people, so that the politioal conquest may endure. India has pun 
through this trial since the assault on Hindu culture made by Zoaro- 
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strians, Jaine, Buddhiste; Alexander the Great, Indo-Parthians, Indo- 
Bactrians, Indo-Seythians, Kushans, Pathans, Moglials, Portu- 

ese, French and the English. Mies Mayo from social life and 
Archer from moral ond spiritual life tried to show the cultural 
backwardness of Indians. And the latest is Bullitt who im his article 
published in November, 1951, in "Life" has endeavoured to show from 
statistics our lack of fundamental elements of eultüre and democracy 
even after the achievement of political freedom und bas tempted 
teto imitate U. S. A. 


Man being the master of his destiny the future is to be judged 
especially by educational policy of the government of free India. 
When Adolf Hitler eame jinto power he had his ideology in regard 
to race purity and superiority, unification of Germany viviseoted 
by Versailles Treaty, and regaining of German colonies, For achie- 
ving this ideal what he first tried was the reform in education of 
German children from the aze of 6 to 23, till the students reached the 
university stage but were subject to military service till the age of 50 
years. Germany Was militariced “from the cradle te the grave”. And 
the educational values of Germany were rated in the order of (1) race. 
(i the superiority of the Germanio with its mission to dominate the 
world), (2) character (ie. political reliability in strict accordance with 
Nazi doctrines), (3) body (i-e., physical fitness) and (4) knowledge. 
Along these rigidig prescribed lines the mind of German youth since 
1933 was intensively trained. As a momberof either 5S. & or B. A. 
every German male Was liable to be called up at any moment for 
special military service or any other duty and underwent, till he 
was well past the age of fifty, refresher or other courses. (Nevile 
Henderson, Failure of a Mission, pp. 34-35). 


Our central Ministry of education, strengthened by several 
advisory bodies and secretaries borrowed even from the universities 
have not vet been able to settle our policy and ideal in education. 
And, therefore, it is not yet known if we are going to regain our lost 
culture or are destined to continue in slavory and imitation of foreign 
culture, “India has had in the past her political, economie, industrial 
and aducational organisations articulated in a true and coherent 
social organiem which like all living organiams, was self-maintaining 
and self renewing, not some thing borrowed ond mechanically 
operating from without. 19 Indi& now trying to find herself, or 
aomothing elass—her soul or another's, aske Sir John. Woodroffe in his 
‘Is India Civilized’ (op, 299-299,304). There appears to bea tendency 
to imitate the West, especially ÙU. K. and C. S. A. ifnot U. S. 8. RE. 
Sir John has given instances of our preferring ‘puffed rice from 
America anid sour mille from Bulgaria’, which are nothing more then 
the Indian Moorih and Dahi, yet not so fresh and good, but because 
they coms from the West. Similar preference is noticeable in. other 
institutions also especially political and educational, 


'According to Hindu ideas a ohild is-not bora with a mind which 
is tabula rasa» On tho contrary the mind bears with it the history of 
countless past oxperienoss in provious births, which have left) oertain 
impressions on and tendencies in it. These oonstitute the 
disposition [serhskára) of the sou| or mental body (antubkarama). 
Tk covers both instinot and innate ideas, This forms the essence 
of & mandr people, For it is the quintessence of past thoughts and 
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aots, It is, therefore, that which really counts, The Sarüsküra 
when embodied ina particular man explicates into the particular 
oharacter, disposition, thoughts and acts of that man. It is thus 
the seed (btja) of & man or collectivitv of men. It is the root of 
type.. This general racial soul is in the realm of mind that which 
persists like germ-plaem in life and substratum in matter for chemi 

cal and physical changes. There have been no doubt changes but 
yet a uniformity is noticed in a conzervative Indian, This Sarhekara 
is likely to be suppressed in certain families both educated and un- 
educated and there may grow up a type ‘lacking ín reverenoe, 
intolerant of contro), independent to the extent of disobedience, 
realistic, concerned merely with the here and now, sceptical of 
or denying the existence of God and the immortality of the soul’, 
It is, however, true that a partioular Sariskara potentially contains 
and gives birth to particular bellefs and action, 


If in our educational policy thera be a resolution to supplant 
altogether Indian culture by another there will ba difficulty and 
resistance ns is clear from the opposition to the Hindu Coda Bill, 
Seoularism and other social and political reforms If the education ba 
of a foreign type in which ail that is specifically Indian is ignored or 
destroyed recridence of the ancient Sariskara will follow asthe “Gall 
of the Blood" and chaos and indiscipline will endanger the political 
freedom. All that is required is to free this Sarmskara from “the super 
incumbent foreign mase which being unassimilated is threatening 
toohoke it. On the other hand if India regains cultural freedom, 
that is, the fol! right and opportunity of self-expression, she will 
produce in the end what is good and suitable for her, and What, 
having regard to her great past, will also be great and thus of 
benefit to humanity at large.” No good result will ba got by the 
adoption of Mr. Archer’a suggestion in his ‘India in thè Future 
to giva up the illusion of a glorious past, which ho says does not 
exist, and to conform herself to the Western spirit and ways," 
"National education maana to bring up an Indian as an Indian, and 
nótlike an English man or any one else, What Ie to ‘educate’ 
but to ‘educe’, to draw out? What oan be drawn out but that which 
is potentially present in a child, and that which is present is the 
Indian Saifiskara.' 


"India Is now approaching the most momentous epoch in her 
history. Will she have the strength to keep her feet in it and 
remain Indian, that is, will she preserve her grand ofvilization. 
Where озп she gain strength to save hertelf, as Herself, vxoept 
from her own oultural inheritance? The universal assertion and 
adoption by all psoples of the noble and essential principles of her 
spiritual oivilization will lead to 4 world peace." 


‘India has taught that man is essentially either that self-satna 
spirit, or a part of orakinto it;that the universe is governed by 
& just law ; that all life is sacred; that morality is the law of 
humanity which is the master of its destiny and reaps only what it 
bhas sown that the universe has a moral purpose, and that the 
soaial structure must be so. ordered asto subserve it The five-fold 
sacrifices prescribed for daily performance by the householder as 
discussed in Chapter 1 of this volume show the emphasis laid on the 
social service in Indian civilization, There is nothing antisocial 
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in our oustoms, habit, and outlook. "'lhat 'sooijeties"int!least as 
democratic as ours existed for centuries in pre-Buddhist India’ is 
correctly declared by Sir Jean Herbert. ‘There is no other civiliza- 
tion which more justly and logically balances the claims of the life 
of the world and the life of spirit than does Hinduism. How supreme- 
ly ‘beautiful and balanced the ides of four Ashramas was, which 
harmonised the wor'd and God in one whole and whioh only n truly 
civilized people could have devised and practised. The Karma 
doctrine is distinctly metaphysical, It is not a mere empirical 
generalization but has a strong rational basis. This is not to be 
identified with the physical law of causality. This law of Karma 
is not inexorable, far from being fatalistic it is the doctrine 
acoording to which man is master of his destiny, He has made 
himself what hio is and makes himself what he will be, notwithetand- 
ing unfartunate conditions which are due to hia previous actions, 
Unselish good aétion (nishkima karma) does not bind, and with 
true spiritual knowledge leads to liberation, and selfish good action 
done with desire for fruit (sakima) leada to happiness in this world 
and in heaven’. The Hindu intellect has also independently 
appreciated the dignity of objective facts, devised the methods of 
observation and experiment, elaborated the machinery of logical 
analysis and true investigation, attacked the external universe as 
a system of secrets to be unravelled, and has wrung ont of nature 
the knowledge which constitutes the foundations of science. The 
analysis elaborated in the appended chart will show that the “Indian 
thought regarda philosophy as religions and religion as philosophical. 


In this period of scepticism due to foreign influenoe there 
are even educated Indians who believe in none of snob things and 
who are as mnterialists &* any Western. But the Hindu civilization 
which survives to~lay has atsorbed other cultures, “It has swallow- 
ed up every civilization and every religion which has mixed with 
it" Owing to this fear an American writer, Mr. Price Collier, 
justifies (The East in the West, p. 177}, however, the past British 
attitude in India ‘in réfusing such intimacy of intercourse as 
would entail the mizing up of one civilization with the other.’ 
But the ‘East and West are now inevitably linked up in a way 
which almost entirely has destroyed the isolation of the past, 
There can thus be no purely separatist culture, As a result 4 
commen human consciousness is ating which is working for a 
common moral end in disregard of ali racial and geographies) 
barriers, Sir John Woodroffe boldly holds that “in any case the 
chief religious and philosophical concepts cf India are in their 
essentials imperishable.” Whether the educational policy of free 
India will encoursge the Indian people to hold them or not they 
will be taken up and added to ihe cultural wealth of the civilized 


world. “l will only say this, with conviction,” concludes Sir Jobn 
Woodroffe, “that if the JI 


ndian people steep themselves in their 
ouliure, and if those who have lost regain their Indian soul, 
that soul will 


give an Indian answer to every Indian problem whioh 
the Indian soul suggests to itself, The sul whioh replies will be 
Spiritual апа епдом з 


t и that will to maintain itself, from whioh 
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APPENDIX II iata 
Extracts from Opinions and Reviews on the First Edition c d m 
ACH I 


"Ordinary researoh soholars seem to ignore tho fact that the 
past is of interest to us only in so far ay it was living, and tliat, 
unless they discover it for us in such a way a» to make us fer! itx 
lifes we may admire them for their patience and industry, but will, 
not be the wiser for their Inbours, T have often felt sad that so 
much talent and industry should disappear in the publication of 
matter where bones keep on rattling without forming for us aa 
outline of the figure that once moved I, therefore, cannot help 
congratulating Dr. P- К. Асһагуа..„Ѓог bis great work .] сап вау 
this much that the learned author has succeeded in re-fashioning 
for as, out of the debris of the past, a picture......which, while it 
speaks much for his scholarly equipment, has the additional merit 
of interesting us in a real buman Way The indirect glimses it 
gives into the jife of the people are something for which his readers 
will have reasons to be grateful £a him." 


Dr, Rabindranath Tagore 
(Thi Visa Bharati Quarterly, Menr July, 1985) 


"Dr. Acharya's name is already well known by his contribu- 
tions on Indian Architecture published in seven large volumes in 
the Manasara (Silpa£astra) Series by the U, P. Government through 
ihe Oxford University Press. In the work under review Dr. Acharga 
has ably brought out the elements of our culture and civilization 
in the form of a hand book which should be of great use to students 
of the subject and also to the general public. The subjects have 
been olsssified under Family, Social, Economie, Political, Moral 
and Religious Life. All subjeot» connected with the formation of 
family, suoh as marriage, sacraments, food, clothes, house and 
furniture have been briefly but lucidly described in the first section 
with authentic quotations from literary and archaeological 
sources. In the Social and Koonomic section the significance of 
castes and communities, division of jabour, sources of income, 
origin of writing, development of literature, auricalture, mineralogy, 
industry, trade and commerce, medium of exohange, trady routes, 
marketing, banking and the general prosperity of the country 
have been similarly elucidated. In the Political section have been 
described the sources of power, political institutions, forms of 
government, sources of royal revenuss and courts of Justioe. 
Dr. Aoharya has made full citations to show that the Parliamentary 
form of government was known and practised in Hindu India. 
The moral and religious civilization has been discussed in the 
last section. [t goea without saying that a knowledge of our 
oultural heritage is necessary to complete our education. But itty 
also Nedessary in the sphere of publie. life especially of logixlation 
where our national tradition should be fully understood sa a 
preliminary to reform, From this point of view the work under 
notice deserves « wiie circulation not merely for the mathr it 
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presents but also for the manner in whioh it ie presented ina 
convenient and condensed form. It should be used asa text book 
for Intermediate nnd higher studies at tho colleges and universities." 


| Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 
i$ (The Pioneer, 14-8-1940) 


b 
а 


“The author is a veteran worker in the field of Sanskrit research 
and from his tabular analysis of the ancient Indian learning, we 
feel that he has given years of thought to the proper presentation 
of the problems of Indian literature, orthodox as we!) as heterodox. 
His is the shortest guide to the intricate maze of Hindu culture. He 
summarises in broad outline the family life, the social life, the 
political life, and the moral and spiritual life, and in every case he 
gives for the benefit of his readers the important technical terms 
together with their Sanskrit equivalents. Tie pictures of material 
civilization represented by architecture, ornaments, furniture, ete., 
are no less important and thought-provoking. We consider Prof. 
Acharya's Elements of Hindu Culture as the most moderately 
priced and the best book available". 

Dr. Kalidas Nag 


(he Modern. Review, February 1940) 


"This small book contains a very brief and at the same timo 
lucid presentation of tha various aspects of Ancient Indian Civili- 
zation. After a short introductory portion the author deals with the 
subject under four headings, namoly, Family, Society, Politios, and 
Philosophy and Religion. The book is based on & study of the 
original sources in Sanskrit and Pali, and for the various statements 
there are references given from the original texts, It is primarily 
meant for students who appear for competitive examinations and 
for legislators an! debaters, who have limited tims to study the 
Original sources. Юг. В, С. MAJUMDAR commends it as “very 
interesting snd useful" “Ihis little book”, he says, “would supply 
the needs of those who want to know the essential elements of 
ancient Hindu Culture without going through learned and ponderous 
volumes. I hope it will be largely used by candidates for oom peti- 
tive examinations and general readers with interest on India's 
past." The book has grown out ofleoture notes and embodies the 
experience of many years of teaching, Tho name of the author 
iy sufficient guarantee forthe dependability of the book so far as 
thoroughness and accuracy go’. 


(The Indian Review, September, 1240) 


"As a reputed Oriental seholar, Prof. Р. К. Acharya of tho 
Allahabad University hardiy needs any introduction in our hands, 
His monumental work in the field of ancient Indian Architecture 
has raised him to the position of a reputed authority on the subjeot. 
We learn, from the preface to the work under teview, that the 
present hand book has grown out of the lecture notes delivered by 
the learned Professor at the D. A, and M. A. classes in the ancient 
history sections of the History aod Sanskrit Departments of the 
Allahatad University. In the tody of this emal] tee k mere elemetn 
of ‘Ancient Hindu Culture and Civilization’ Бате been briefly 
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outlined in consideration of the present day need, and consequently 
elaborate discussions are not to bu expected here, The author makes 
clear in tha preface to his work the main reasons for the publica- 
tion of such a brief compendiam—tn this age of national awakening 
almost everywhere and of nationalism in every quarter, it js bu 
natural] that a strong demand has been mads to ssy briefly an Е 
precisely what our ancient forefathers koew and did, and what 
they did not know and could not do. This demand is no longer 
confined to our young. learners in schools, colleges and tiniversities, 
but it has now spread amongthe general publie including voters, 
members of tha legislature and tlie administrators like the ministers 
and the executive officers of the Government of the country. But 
the modern stulents, competitors in services examinations, legis- 
lators, debaters and executives have but limited time and patience 
and no inclination for an extensive study anda scholarly Investi- 
gation, This hand book will fulfil their requirements.” 


(The Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 9, 1940) 
“The volume under review is a short. but comprehensive guide 
to Hindu eulture, The learned author isa well known scholar and 
has made a deep study of ancient Hindu art, architecture and 
eulture, In this book he seeks to help the student of ancient Indian 
history to understand and appreciate the immense and intricate 
maze of Hindu civilization. Ha discusses, briefly but with remark- 
able clarity, the ancient social arm! political «ystems and the domestic 
and spiritual life of the. people of this oountry. Equally able and 
interesting 1s hÍ«. treatment of the more- conorete symbols of Hindu 
cultura, such as Hinds architecture, ancient ornaments, furniture, 
eto. It wil) be found extremely heloful by university students and 


others". 
(The Leader, May, 1940) 


* We often speak of our aneiont culturé and civilization of which 
we are rightly proud, but few of us liave any accurate idea of the 
marvellous progress india had made in the political and social 
folds no less than in the moral and spiritual life. Ancient Indian 
culture is, again, an important subject in the curriculum of the 
University 24 well as Public Services examinations. There are, of 
Course, sevoral treatises in English written by eminent scholars, 
which discuss one or other aspect of our ancient culture; but 
there was so far no book which gave ina handy form sufficient 
information on a variety of topics about which a layiman may have 
curiosity. Dr. Acharya's book supplies this want admirably. 


‘In the introductory section the author defines culture and 
civilization. Culture, according to him, sims at refinement of 
natural Intelligence and capacities to its fullest growing power, 
while civilization aims at making man happier, nobler and batter 
of than һе is, Ur. Acharya divides his subject into four main 
sections, dealing respectively with family life, social life, political 
life, and mora! and spiritual life, Under tho first section he not 
only describes the salient features of castes, sacramenta and ordors 
of life (asramas) but gives interesting information about food, 
ce ee furniture, etc, used in India from the time of 
the 
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‘in the next section dealing with socisl life, Dr. Acharya treats 
of such subjects as publio property, agriculture, industry, trade and 
commarce as wel] as literature. He shows cleatiy how trade and 
com'neroe flourished im India because of the great public roads 

hich linked ths flourishing cities. in the farthest corners of tho 
and. Under literature he treats briefly not only of Hindu, but also 
of Buddhist and Jain literatures. 


‘The popular notion that demoorativ ideas were first introduced 
in India by the British will be dispelled by s perusal of the section 
deating with ancient Indian republics. From the evidence of the 
Vedas, the Epica, the Arthasastra of Kautilya as well as Buidhist 
works, Dr. Acharys shows that there were, in ancient India, a 
number of démoera!io institutions euch as the Sabha, the Samiti, the 
Sangha, etc, which managed the affairs of the republican states. 
an states continued to flourish in India down to the time of the 

uptas, 


‘In the fast section the author treats briefly of the moral and 
spiritual life. He passes In review not on]y the orthodox Hindu 
systems such as the Sankhya, the Nyaya and the Vedanta, but sisọ 
the Buddhist and Juin religions and thetr philosophy. The book is 
thus a veritable mine of information about ancient India’. 


(The Independent, 20th Beptember, 1939) 


* 


‘Needless to say that this unique book will fulfil a very greatly 
felt need of studente and the general publio alike. 3 was for the 
same reason pressing the distinguished author for & long time to 
write a book of this type. This will be an ideal hand book for B. A, 
and M. A. students and will be a great help to those preparing 
for public services examinations as well asto the members of our 
Logisiatures and Ministries’. 


Dharmendra Nath Shastri, Tarkashiromani, M.A., M.O,L. 


на еѓтачнй 9 цеччаѓиая 1 ARITE пгайяаатаг: Gee: BF TST 
yga Aei eiA aaa eda) adati seruat. 
iaat gaans maaga RI STASA | 
gite fie <a, Gag ala, 915 Fe gents, ate feo wane да! аа 
matai pl: aaran aN Кап чир шч, wer печей ся 
дер яаа аф: болла: аяй є фајла asta, gael iiS, 
gassi а етага dfan Өш seus лн ыч 
тйл йн} яни! яна патир яй пзп ът | vf | 
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he. Oxford Universi Press are happy fo antounee Hie compton uf 
De, Prasanna Kumar Acharya’s monumental work on 
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Indiom Architecture : 


MANASARA SERIES 


A DICTIONARY OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


Published in 1927. Now reissued with plates as Vol, VII 
in this series. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE ACCORDING TO 
MANASARA-SILPASASTRA 


Published in 1927. Now incorporated in Vol. VI of this 
series jn 4 revied and enlarged form. 


MANASARA ON ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE 

Sanekrit text with Critical Notes. Published in 1934, 
this erown quarto volume of. 960 pages (510 of. which 
are Occupied by the Sanskrit toxt and a comprehen- 
svn index thereto) is etil] avallable, price Ra. 25. 


ARCHITECTURE OF MANASARA 


The Engish translation of the work published in 
Volume IL occupies. 646 of the 84 pages which 
make Up thie volume. Published In 1934 БИИ аға 
able, prige Ra. 25: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL AND 
SCULPTURAL OBJECTS DESCRIBED IN 
MANASARA 


One hundred and fifty-seven plates, consisting of site 
plans, details of colimns, roots gates, palaces, public 
and domestio buildings of from one to twelve storeys, 
crowns, swings and coloured illustrations of eleven of 
the twelve types of Tala. Published in 1934 SHIN 
available, price Its. 40. i 


HINDU ARCHITECTURE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


Crown quarto, 544 pagos, 65 plates, Rs, 35, 
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“After a review of tho remaina of pre-Vedio architecture 
at Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and Jhukun, in Kohistan, 
Baluchistan and Waziristan, the book briefly examines 
the state of architecture in India in the Vedic and post 
3 Vedio periods before embarking upon an vxamination 
А of the Silpa-Sástras. For most readers the chief Interest 
| of the book will lie in the subsequent examination of 
Hindu architecture in Serindia, Insulindia, and in 

China, Japan and—perhaps—Central A morion, 


This book is a revised and very much enlarged edition 
of Vol. E which was first published in 1927 and is 
now out of print. In its new form it ія, іп а sense, 
an epitome of all seven volumes of the keries. 


Vol. VIL. AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HINDU ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


Crown quarto, 736 pages, 160 illustrations, Rs. 40. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the Dictionary 
published as Vol. | of the series in 1927. More than 
three thousand words relating to architecture, soulp- 
ture and cognate arts sre defined, and are illustrated 
by plates and copious quotations from manusoripts 
and printed sources. 


The Work is indispensable to all tibraries and serious students of 
Hindu architecture, aud is obtainable from all looksellers ar from : 
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